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FOREWORD 

By Leonard Barnes 


Much iias been written by Indians in protest against this or 
tiiat aspect of British rule in India. This book has for its theme 
the ill-treatment of Indians when they leave their homeland to 
\ isit or settle in other parts of the British Empire. 

By Englishmen who have been brought up to respect truth 
and to think well of their country (and which of us will claim 
that he lacks these advantages ?), Dr. Gangulee’s work will be 
read with conflicting feelings. 

Forbidden by the evidence to challenge the substantial accur- 
acy of the picture he draws, they will admire the book as a 
balaiK ed and scholarly study of a field where such studies are 
rare. They will acknowledge, again in admiration, that he 
writers with dignity and restraint of matters which might well 
iia\e driven lesser men to charge their pens with anger and 
burning grievance. 

But they will hate his picture ; partly bec ause it displays the 
white-skinned overlords of' the Dominions and Clolonies in ahate> 
lul role, but even more because the cogenc y of his argumcmt will 
forte them to accept his case against their will, against all they 
have i)cen told by their own pundits about British dealings witli 
dark-skinned ])eoplcs. Almost all Britons cherish inter-racial 
lair play as a component ol their cgo-idcal, as a fondly 
imagined virtues of their group, even (Ciod forgive them) as a 
j>eculiarity oi the British Empire. It wiil dt) such |)eople good to 
sit at Dr. (iangulee’s I'eet and learn l’n)m him that their fancies 
are mere delusion or |)retence. I hope that Lord Beaverbrook 
will include this ingredient in the knowledge of the British Em- 
pire that he wants our school-teachers to acquire and to impart 
to their young charges. 

However the book may touch the reader’s sentiments, it has 
a significant topical interest. It gives the full background needed 
for an understanding of the Indian delegation’s grand remon- 
strance at the United Nations General Assembly in New York 
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in December, 1946— a remonstrance directed primarily to the 
racial oppression of both Indians and Africans at the hands ol 
the European oligarchy in South Africa. I’he Assembly upheld 
the Indian plea by a majority of 32 votes to 15. World opin- 
ion has thus dismissed alike as inconsistent with the United 
Nations Charter and as untenable in itself General Smuts' un- 
worthy claim that the rai.ial discrimination of the ghetto is 
“ essential to the maintenance of Western and Christiap.ei^^ltfafe 



Humanists in every country, on lading South Alpca, rdoictf) 
that a shallow' and olfenshe pride of race should havjj 
rebuke from such un cl 1 alien geable authority. For the ^Datrio^: 
Briton, however, tliere is nothing but humiliation in the c^r^iVtri- ' 
stance that the British delegates should have led the re])rovcd 
minority, and rallied to tiiesu])port of the least dch^nsiblc features 
in the social life and politics ol South Africa. No one who reads 
Dr. Garigulcc's pages will remain in doubt why those delegates 
adopted a line wliich could serv(‘ only to discredit thcii country 
still lUrther in the eyes of coloured people tlie world over, or why 
they proved so reckless of that consequence. Tfic reason is that 
the British record in matters of racial discrimination is hardly 
better fitted to stand investigation than that ol* Smuts' South 
Africa. In clfcct, if not formally, tlie British (h>\ criimeni were 
alongside Smuts in the dock, 'fhev shared, ajid, as this book 
shows, they have long deserved U) share, the ignominy of the 
N’crdicl against him. 

B(!yond its t()})ical interest, Dr. Gangulcc's work has a pro- 
found philosophic, and even tragic, meaning, 'fhe tragedy 
of pow'er, we are often told, is that it corrupts. Lord Acton’s 
famous phrase, now' by repetition liccoine a platitude, has sel- 
dom found a fuller illustration than in the British Empire of our 
times, with its all-pcrvasivc colour bar, its bitter whirlpools ol 
racial hate and violence. But Lord Acton was viewing only 
one side of the medal ; Dr. Gangulec sees both. He deepens 
our perception of the corroding influence of power by the 
viv id stress he lays on the correlative corruptions of impotence. 
In his picture the \’illain of the piece is inevitably, and rightly, 
the white man, the tyrant and tormentor. But he does not por- 
tray the Indian victim as a mere sacrificial lamb, without blot 
or stain. 
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On the con miry, lie is round in his condemnation of Indian 
planters in Uganda, for instance, who “ succeed in becoming 
partners in the imperial designs of Europeans ” for exploiting 
Africans. Of Indians elsewhere he observes that “ there is a 
class who pursue the flourishing occupation of usury, using the 
traditional methods favoured by the circumstances of the life 
and labour of the natives — high rates of interest, sinister means 
of involving the native in heavy debts, controlling the marketing 
ol his crops.'" Again he urges rich Indian money-lenders in 
Malaya to devote some of their resources to the welfare of their 
own })oor, instead of pouring them out on temples to 
Suhramania, and j'urnishing the priests and the ceremonial grandeur 
associated with the worship of that deity. A similar spirit 
inlbrms what he has to say about a constructive relationship 
between Indian immigrants and the native people in all the lands 
they settle in. 

Perhaps no one hut an Indian is entitled to point with so 
much ['rankness to the failures of some sections of the Indian 
settler communities to live up to the highest ideals of citizenship 
professed (but seldom observed) by their oppressors. It certainly 
does not lie in the mouths of white men to object to such group- 
qualities among Indians abroad, or to use them for retorting 
upon l)r. Gangulee with counter-charges against his compatriots. 
For tliey are merely the evidence that impotence always cor- 
rupts, and absolute impotence corrupts absolutely. They are the 
natural effects of unnatural social isolation, of being starved of all 
sovereign self-expression, of being cut off from all discipline of 
responsibility. It will be time enough for British critics to com- 
plain of such Indian shortcomings when they themselves have 
abolished the conditions that give rise to them. 

Wlien Smuts in particular invokes the existence of Untouch- 
ables in India as vindicating his own anti-Indian ghetto Act he 
no doubt discovers a chink in the Indian armour. But his point 
is no moi’e than a debating one. He forgets that no Indian legis- 
lature has legalised discrimination against the Scheduled Castes. 
On the contrary, the striking feature of the Indian scene to-day 
is that the tendency is uniformly towards breaking down the 
discriminations that convention, as distinct from law, has per- 
mitted or enjoined. For example, the Congress Government in 
the United Provinces is, as I write, introducing a Bill whose 
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object is to make the rights and privileges of Scheduled Castes 
id(;ntical with those of all other Hindus. If there arc aspects of 
the cultural inheritance of Hinduism which liberal sentiment 
can but deplore, the Hindu community is at anyrate striving 
manfully to discard them. 

On the position of Indians outside India, Dr. Gangulce, with 
unruffled good humour, says the last word. “ How,” he asks, 
“ can a feeling of unity willi the land of their adoption develop 
among Indians in your Dominions and Colonies, when they 
constantly hve and grow up in the midst of a hostile environ- 
ment and become fully aw.ire of the political, .social, and 
economic disabilities to which they are exposed ? ” 

But for the people of Britain the last word must be rather 
diflerent. “ How long,” we have to inquire, “ are these Indian 
disabilities to remain in force ? How long before a British 
Government, casting off the evil legacies of its predecessors, 
shall review colonial jjolicy in relation to Indians in the creative 
temper in which and for which Dr. Gangulee pleads ; and, 
instead of obslriicting international efforts to improve standards 
of racial behaviour in the world, shall actively encourage 
and take the lead in them ? ” 
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This book is both a survey of the position of Tndiuns in the Empire 
o\'ers( aiifl c iiallcngc to the circumstances which make that 
position so humiliating. The problems concerning Indian immi- 
erratif)!! and colonization have always agitated public opinion ii; 
India, but my own interest in them dates from an experienci' 
wincli may be related here. 

^'c.ars ago, beiore the First World War, I witnessed an imposing 
ceremony in Santiniketan, the seminary established by Rabin- 
dranath 'I'agore in Bengal. The occasion was the departure of 
two laiglishmen — tlie late Rev. C. F. Aiidrews and the late Mr. 
W. W . IVarson — for the Fiji IslaiKis, where they were to investi- 
gate the (onditions of indentured Indian labour in the planta- 
tions. 

Tliere asstanbled under the mango-grove the yellow-robed 
teachers and pupils of the As/iratn (Seminary i. Several dainty 
trays containing \'arious emblems of an :msj)icious ceremony 
such as paddy, blades of grass, sandalwood ])aste, etc ., were 
phiccxl in front of' the little dais especially constructed for ihe 
CK tasior.. Incense Avas burning in an earthen receptacle, and the 
sound of' a trmnpca announced the advent of an auspicious event. 
Oji llie dais, the Poet sat with his two guests of honour. They 
were garlanded, and their foreheads were smeared, as is the 
custom, with sandaKvood paste. Then the Ashram choir chanted 
Veclic* hymns, a Sanscrit scholar recited Slokas (verses) and the 
Poet addressed the audience. 

All this was impressive. Although the ceremony was performed 
before an assembly unfamiliar wdth the problems of indentured 
Indian labour, it was in conformity with the spirit of the Institu- 
tion whose motto is : Vatra Visvam bhaiali eka-nidam — Where the 
whole world I'orms its one single nest. 

The occasion inspired me wdth enthusiasm for studying the 
system of recruiting Indian labour for the empire overseas. I was 
fortunate in my friendship with the late Rev. C. F. Andrews and 
the late Mr. W. ^V. Pearson. Their writings on the subject of the 
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position of Indians in South Africa and Fiji had great educative 
value and deepened my interest in the conditions of life in rural 
India where the supply of Indian labour is largely drawn for 
overseas. 

As a member of the Bengal T.abour Federation, I visited a 
number of labour recruiting depots in the United Provinces, 
Madras and Assam in 1921, and took part in organising the 
repatriation of Assam tea-garden coolies during the strike in 1922. 
Although it was common knon ledge that miserable conditions of 
labour were prevalent in tlie tea gardens, and that the systems of 
labour recruitment either idr plantations in India or in the 
Empire overseas w< re extremely unsatisfactory, I did not then 
realise the extent to which the exploitation of poverty-stricken 
labourers was made possible within the country itself. Turning 
to the fundamental cause which brought about this alliance 
between capitalistic plantation economy and unskilled labour, it 
became clear to me tJiat the mischief arose from the disintcgralion 
of Indian rural life and from the progress? V(‘ subjugation ol’ tiie 
landless labourers themselves. Having excluded tlicm from free 
access to land, the proprietary class reduced a great bulk of 
Indian population to conditions under w hich they became easy 
victims of economic servitude. And the process was acccrierated 
both by our effete social system and by the slow developiTuait of 
th(‘ agrieullural and industrial resources of India. 

d'he (juestion ol' emigration eanie before die Royal (lominis- 
sioid on Agrieuhure in India ( i ojh 1928). It was found that, on 
aecoin.t of restrictions impoNcd on Indian iininigranls in die 
Dominions, the j)ros[)ect of any c onsiderahlc emigration Ibr the 
purpose of settlement was confined to British Guiana; and the 
Report of the Commission exjiressed hojie that a scheme (lien 
proposed by the Colonial Government should soon come into 
o])eratioii. d'he scheme was, how( ver, abandoned. 

Two years later I suggested that the possil)ilitics of indian 
settlement in the tropical and sub-tropical parts of the Em))ire 
should be re-examined, but the jiroposal was not favourably 
received by the (jffu ials in New Delhi. It was heid that further 
attem})l to increase the flow of Indian emigrants would be ))reju- 
dicial to the interests of tho.se who were already domiciled in the 
Empire overseas. Besides, their position was likely to he. incrcas- 

i ’ J ijc author was a incrnber of the Cojiiraission.] 
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ingly difficult in the future with the growth of competing interests 
within the Empire. 

Indeed, the inter-racial problems within the Empire have 
become more acute. Lord Hailey in his survey^ of Africa south of 
the Sahara, observes that “the most conspicuous problem in 
connection with the non-European immigrant communities arises 
from the existenc e of Indians in South Africa and the British East 
African territories.” But it manifests itself everywhere and involves 
th(‘ fundamental question of India’s political freedom so that she 
may be on a footing of complete equality with the governments of 
the Empire. Not only has it caused a great deal of racial anta- 
gonism and political confusion, but it has undoubtedly widened a 
gulf between India and Britain to such a degree tliat no palliative 
measures or belated concessions can serve to reconcile India to her 
existing relations with the Empire. “This is the Empire to which 
\vc have the misfortune to be tied. The sooner this Empire ends 
ilic* better for humanity; the sooner we cut away from it, the 
l)etter for us,” cries Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru after referring to the 
n-e.'isurcs adopted by the Union of South Africa to segregate 
Indians. Indeed, India’s jx)sition wiiliin the British Empire can 
never improve unless and until India h;is altciincd an independeni 
national sovereignty. Only a free India c an hope to protect and 
-iiteguard the intenvsts olTndiaiis rcsidir.g abroad. 

i’liis book afjjiears, I believe, at an opportune time. Today 
more than ever before the question of adjusting India’s position 
williin the Empire vis-a-vis other immigrants (including the 
Ihiropeans) and the natives has to be faced with courage and vision. 
It in\<)l\'cs a problem of far-reaching character in intra-imperial 
relations, and on its solution depends the possibility of retaining 
India as a free and voluntary partner in the Empire. The policy 
ol racial segregation is both impracticable and disastrous — 
iinprac (ii jjble iH i anse India is determined not to tolerate this 
iiaiional hnniiliation, and disastrous because it is productive of 
those sinister forces for strife which undermine the foundations of 
democracy. theory of racial inequality is proclaimed as a 
convenient shelter against the competition of clieap labour and 
low standard of* living. Indeed, racial bar is just one of the ugly 
features of imperialism that promote serious maladjustments in 
luiman relationships, i remember at Geneva when one Asiatic 
. 4 w Afrlcojii Survey, 1939. 
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delegate moved a resolution calling for equality ol civil rights 
between all races, the British representatives opposed it on the 
ground that without the assumption of racial superiority, the 
structuie of the Empire could not be maintained! 

Yet I believe that the British people do resent any form of 
statutory racial discrimination; but they do not sufficiently 
realise that while their leaders assert that the second world war 
was fought to end the Nazi theor\^ ol* the “master race,'’ there 
exist dangerous features in the field of inter-racial relations witliin 
their own empire. The prejudices against the coloured peoples 
find expression in a scries of legal enactments imposing intolerable 
political, social and economic restrictions on them. At a time 
w hen the Imperial and Dominion Governments proclaimed that 
among their aims in the war were “the protection of democracy 
and the establishment of liberty,” and called upon Tndians to 
make sacrifices in ddcnce of the Empire, the Governmeni of 
South Africa introduced a number of Ordinances for the segrega- 
tion of Asiatics inliabiting that country. Therefore, those who 
believe in democracy and desire to establish a co-operative basis of 
human relationships should understand the nature and extent of 
the struggle (»f Asiatic and African peoples against racial dis- 
crimination. Jt is liopcd that this survey will be useful to thorn in 
obtaining some idea of the circumstances under which Indian 
communities in the Em})irc overseas arc denied democratic rights 
and civil liberties. 

I embarked upon this survey f>f the status of Indians in the 
Empire, from yet another consideration. TIu; problem has a close 
bearing on the wider issue of war and peac e. The colouicd races 
of the world have c ome to regard the white man’s policy in Asia 
and Africa as a cliailenge to them, and they will not acquiesce in an 
inferior status allotted to them. They may not have an easy 
access to modern resources for armed conflicts, but in their per- 
sistent spirit of revolt there may be seeds of another world disaster. 
The sequence of events in the South Pacific area during the last 
'.var has shown that the situation arising from racial discrimination 
is fraught with grave risk. Let there be no mistake that colour liars 
will leave the door wide open for renewed international strife. 
Let the apostles of racial prejudice beware of the ai)yss of suffering 
into wLich civilization would plunge if they still believe in and act 
in accordance with the theory of racial inferiority. Meanwhile the 
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sustained pressure ot' public opinion is requisite to compel ihe 
governments of those states which impose legal disabilities on 
coloured people‘s to abandon the policy utterly devoid of aii c 
ethical code by which mankind should live. 

As a humble token of my gratitude and love, 1 dedicate the 
book (o ihe memory of the Reverend C. F. Andrews in whom 
India lias lost a trusted friend. His services to the cause of the 
Indians in the Empire Overseas will always remain a source of 
in<i)iratio;i to those who endeavour to brini> about a. belter 
understanding between the European and Indian eommunitic^. 
’i he latter regarded him not merely as a staunch opponent of 
racial discrimination but as one who cherished an unshakable 
faith in the just claims of Indians to equal citizenship throughout 
the British Empire. At grips with the problem in South Africa and 
the Oolonies, Andrews attacked the evil at the root. It was largely 
through his efforts liiat Lord Hardinge, the then Viceroy ol’ 
India, was ixTsuaded to aliolish the Indentured Labour Sysiem, 

In (onclusion I would like to acknowledge a small grant I 
re( ( ived from the Erusti'cs (»f the Phelps-Siokes Fund, New York. 
4111(1 from an Indian indusirialist to enable me m t(uiipl(‘te ihis 
suiAcy, I at knowledge I(k) the valu(‘ of lielp gi\ cn by Mr. }Iov\ard 
Drake, M.A. and M iss Marg.irct MacDonagii, B.A. of the Royal 
Empire Sot iety in collecting material and for di(‘ selected biblio- 
graphy |)rinted in (his book. 

A. (;a\(;ulee 
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Chapter One 

THE PROBLEM 


I 

The British Empire^ covers almost a quarter of the land surface 
of the earth, and contains a quarter of the world’s population. 
While the Dominions (Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa) account for about 30 million people, India (ex- 
cluding Burma) alone has a population not less than 389 millions. 
If we include the Dependencies of the Crown (colonies, pro- 
tectorates and mandated territories), some 540 million people 
may be regarded as being subjects io British rule and governance. 
Thus this scattered Empire, witli its island outposts and with 
areas as vast as a continent, represents a unique association in the 
history of human civilization. Within its ambit contrasts in race, 
colour, creed and language arc. more fundamental than in any 
previous empire; in climate, resources and cultural dcvclopmenr 
there is as great a variety. 

It is obvious, therefore, tlia! th(‘ problcan of tlir inii(ual 
relations of the diverse groups of ]){‘oples within (lu* I'anpin* is out' 
of vital importance. The task of i reating and maintainin<( its unity 
is not merely one oi sui'cessful apj)li( ation ol adininisti alive 
energy: it calls also for a bold attempt to cj-eale and maintain a 
Iiarmonious adjustment between the parts of the Emf)ire on the 
basis ol a free, (■o-o[)erativ<‘ < ()inmonw(‘aIth. It should, how(‘ver, 
be recognised that the Empire, which has develo[)ed as th(‘ j)olitical 
expression of a mono[)olistic economic system, with tiie i)rotection 
of tlie financial interests of an econoiniv ally dominant class as tin* 

( hief criterion oi' its government, cannot j)ossil)Iy eni‘cl the 
necessary transformation through ne rtdy palliativ(‘ measures, 
calculated to soften the severity of economic exploitation. Since 
it is tlic basis of llie economic form wliicii appears to del(annne tin- 
social and political relations between the Europeans and the nr)n- 

^ I ust-a the worfl '‘Krnpin*" rattjrr than "C:orniiioii\vraltli,‘’ bcratisc t!."'- 

t'ormcT corivcNS tin- ( (jhc cpiioFi of india's cxistinj;; rrlationstiip with f heat liriiaia. 
The app)ellation "Cummonweallh” is, as Mr. Lcniiard Harnes puts it so aptly, “tii;* 
imperialist t iiplicmism lot liiitairi an<l il)c Dominions in ilislitn lion IVom iIk- Lnipiif 
a.s a wiinlr.'’ 
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Europeans, the nc( essary change in economic conditions must be 
cfiected before th(‘ ( iilightencd ideal of partnership can fully be 
realised, 'flu* priiK iple of segregation of the coloured races is 
derived from slavery, and its justification is claimed to be not 
inereK the preservation of the standards of Western civilization, 
hut also the urgeiicy of maintaining the political supremacy of the 
Europeans. X’arious devices are, of course, adopted to modify 
the e\( lusive character of their administration, but political 
inirenuily cannot permanently hold together the diverse elements 
oi' ail empire; nf)r can the irrational economic system which 
fiiiH lions as thr mainstay of the political constitution ever estab- 
lish true democracy mid liberty. 

\vi there are ajiologists of imperialism who discern in the 
variegated pattern ol tin* Empire a model for the welfare of 
manldiul. 'V\\ry justify its existence by virtue of the British tra- 
dition (d Ireedom; they believe that the peace and prosperity of 
humanin as a w hoh' icst upon the realisation of the imperial 
i(lea]^: ihe\ sct in to tiiink that both in the form and funetioii of 
the Ihnpire there exist adequate cohesive forces such as are neces- 
sar\ to mould the di\ergent ( hnnents into an organic whole; and 
iIm v jusiilv (Iieir riglits and privileges, di'rived from |K)!itical 
j)o\\( r. on the ground that tlu‘ task ol governing the jieoples 
under the iir|M ria! rule Is ‘‘a sacred rrsponsdiility." 

\\V are not coneerned here with tiu- valiilily of such ( hiims; 
nor need we atteinj^t an estimate of the degree of success attained 
I>\ tlie Imperial Government in i'ulfilliiig their duty as trustees, 
d’lie I'aeis about the economic backwardnes.s of the Colonial 
Ein]nre, about the depressing circumstances of life and labour of 
the bulk of the population, and about the inadequacy of social 
scr\iees, can no longer be disputed. Not only from the West 
Indies, the oldest overseas possessions of the British Crown, comes 
the warning of gra\e discontent, largely in consequence of the 
gi\)vving power ol’ihe capitalists over the labourers ; but also from 
other jxirts ol ilu' Empire, where economic relations have been 
subjected to .severe strain through the political preponderance of 
the vested initaH'sts. 

In addition to the many consjncuous features of ill-balanced 
cconomii* relations within the Empire, racial antagonism looms 
large. It is one oi the deadliest of all destructive forces, because 
racial prejudices are (\isiiy ]irovoked. The governments of the 
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Dominions and Colonics give support to racial antipathies be- 
cause they believe that for the permanent white domination of the 
Empire, the colour bar is a necessity. Dr. Norman Leys in his 
book, The Colour Bar in East Africa^ sliovvs that tlie Govcrnmenls 
there impose on Africans heavier statutory disabilities than the 
Nazis impose on Poles and Czechs. The policy of the statutory 
colour bar has been in operation in tlie Colonies, and little do 
these Governments realise that it is this policy ol' racial dis- 
crimination which undermines the basis of democratii* ideals so 
loudly proclaimed by the apologists of the Empire. 

Today the gulf between the European and the non-European 
has lamentably widened in the Empire. All stations o{' Indiaii 
opinion view with concern that Indians in the Emj)ire owvsc.k 
remain victims of race prejudice and tliat tlieir status is n., way 
equal to that of tlie wliite p('Oj)l(‘s. 

It appears, however, that the Imperial Government Jia> a fairly 
clear percej)tion of the risk involved in such a policy, for since 
the beginning of the century it has been anxious to avoid 
a schism between India and the Empire, and siu li altruistic 
sentiments as would convince the Indian proprietary (.lass(*s ol' 
British sympathy have been expressed in inlcM-i’uperial con- 
ferences. In 1911, lor iiistiince. Lord Crewai, tluai the S(‘cr<‘lary ol* 
State for India, observt:d in tin* fm])erial Confcpana*; 

“IIowe\'<M' ( lose tile connexion and liowv'vcr perlitct the 
understanding be(we<*n the mother (‘ounlry and die s(df- 
go\'erning Dominions, we are not a United Empire unless 
that understanding s|)r(*ads, to sonu! considerable extent, 
also to iliat vast part of the Enij^iire, of which, of course, 
India, is the mcjst prominent division, but which also in- 
cludes all the Cnnvn Colonies which are inhabited by the 
various native races. ... It is a distinct misfortune and a de- 
rogation from the unity of the Empire, if the mother country 
continually finds itself imjilicated in difficulties between 
various parts of the Empire.” 

The subsequent Imperial Conferences passed resolutions 
stressing the desirability of removing such disabilities as were 
imposed upon the Indians domiciled in the Empire overseas; but 
their incongruous position persists and even becomes worse. 

The truth is, the spirit of tlurse resolutions has not been accepted 
by the Dominions and the Colonifts. While the Union of South 
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Africa frankly refused to accept the resolution of the Imperial 
Conference of 1921, the Colonial Administration through the 
Secretary of Stale declared: 

“I think there is only one ideal that the British Empire can 
set before itself in this regard, and that is that there should be 
no barrier of race, colour or creed which should prevent any 
man by merit from reaching any station if he is fitted for it. 
At any rate, I do not feel able to adopt any lesser statement 
of principle in regard to the Colonies, but^ such a principle 
has to be very carefully and gradually applied because intense 
local feelings are excited, and there is no doubt that extra- 
ordinary social stresses arise when populations are intimately 
mingled in some of these new countries and brought into 
severe economic competition. The question reaches its acute 
form in Kenya.”* 

It is, as we shall sec, with the object of securing the profits from 
land speculation that the Europeans in Kenya are so determined 
to reserN'c tlie Highlands for their own community. The history 
of their conflicts with the other immigrant communities here and 
elsewhere olfeis striking illustrations of the process towards the 
realisali(jii of capitalistic ownership. We can also understand why 
they strenuously oppose the grant of privileges of citizenship to 
immigrant Indians; for it is only by resorting to such means that 
th(‘ European domination may be ensured. 

Howe\cr, it is no hmger possible for us to evade the issue that 
concerns the life and labour of the Indians in the Empire overseas; 
and sim e tlie issue is inter-related with the politico-economic 
system ol' the Empire, our task is to bring about a fundamental 
t hange in our alliance with that system if we desire an equitable 
settlement of the problem of Indian immigration and settlement 
within tlie Empire. 

It must l)e rtmembered that this problen has arisen, not from 
voluntary emigration but from artificial pressure brought to bear 
upon our indigent population by the East India Company and 
its successor, in order to secure cheap labour in the distant un- 
developed areas of the Empire. With the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India, it was the European planters who organised 
emigration, and it was the Government of India which became a 

' Italics iiiiiir. 
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powerful agent in the indiscriminate recruitment and transport of 
Indian labourers. True, the State had framed a series of laws and 
regulations, but they succeeded only in guaranteeing the persist- 
ance of labour exploitation by the European planters. Thus, the 
Indian immigrants cannot be accused of forcing themselves, as 
asserted by Lord Milner, “upon a community reluctant to receive 
them.” 


II 

Soon after the abolition of slavery within the British Empire, in 
August 1833, it became necessary for the various colonial planta- 
tions to indent labour from India and China. The planters had 
foreseen a shortage in the labour supply in consequence of the 
] jassing of the Emancipation Act, and they instituted an indenture 
system among the negroes; but the emancipated slaves avoided 
the estates of the planters and “scorned to come” under any form 
of contract with them. 

The owners of the sugar plantations in the Antilles and the 
Pacific Islands, however, discovered a prr)fitablc source of labour 
under conditions of employment no less advantageous to them 
than those under which the negro slaves had worked. Labourers 
from China were carried to distant lands under a system of con- 
tract which was, in fact, nothing Jess than a form of' slavery. 
Since plantation (xonomy could not function without some means 
of assuring the labour supply, the European planters, impelled by 
logical ncc<^ssity, adopted a “semi-servile” system of indenture. 
1 hey now looked to India as a source of assured cheap labour. 
Thus a new “ species of colonial bondage ” arose out of the 
abolition of slavery ; and its yoke came to fall upon the neck of the 
Indian labourer. 

The first officially recorded instance of genuine recruitment for 
emigration from India occurred in 1830, when a French merchant, 
Joseph Argaud, carried some 130 artisans to Bourbon. After that 
Indian emigrants were recruited in small batches for Reunion 
and other French colonies, but they cannot be classified as un- 
skilled workers. 

The first large demand for unskilled labour came from the 
sugar plantations of Mauritius and British Guiana. The directors 
of the East India Company asked Lord Auckland, the Viceroy of 
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India, to take necessary steps for the supply of Indian labour in the 
British colonics. The object of the European colonists was to 
secure a sufficient supply of labour at a minimum cost for a 
maximum j)rriod. The Emigration Act of 1837 was passed with 
the object of regulating recruitment, terms of contracts and 
transport. And so the Indian coolies went out to work for the 
Britisli planter thousands of miles away from their homes in 
Southern India, j:)crhaps remembering the saying, “Speed on the 
waves of the ocean in search of wealth.”' By the middle of 1837, 
the number ol* Indian emigrants to Mauritius exceeded twenty- 
thousand. Within ten years a continuous stream of illiterate and 
liclpless Indian labourers poured into Trinidad, Jamaica and 
Guiana. 

The other colonial Powders became interested in the supply of 
cheap labour from India. In 1849 the French Assembly emanci- 
pated over 160,000 slaves then working in the anciennes colonies 
and abr(jgat(‘d the Code noir. The planters of the Antilles and 
Reunion were greatly alarmed at the prosj)ect of a labour shortage 
and asked the French Settlements in India to explore the possi- 
bilities of (obtaining a share of the emigrant labour. Although the 
British Government were unwilling to allow lh(‘ir competitors in 
colonial ctmc'rprise an easy access to indentured labour, the French 
merchants succc'eded in carrying thousands ol labourers chiefly 
from the Prc'sidency of Madras. In 1851, there were as many 
as 23,000 Indian “coolies” in the island of Reunion. 

We mention the j^art of' India whence the coolies first emigrated 
in order to explain that the interdict on sea-voyages was not 
observed by the Dravidian peoples to w^hom “the sea was in all 
the ages a connecting link with” the neighbouring islands and 
countries. I’lu y had undertaken in times past frequent voyages to 
the shores of Africa. In a Greek papyrus of the second century, 
found at Oxyrhynchus in Egypt, for instance, occurs a conversa- 
tion which scholars identified with the Kaneresc language.* The 
interdict on sea-\ciyages arose partly from the conceit of the 
Brahminical oligarchy and was generally confined to Northern 
India, where in the face of the overw helming proselytising efforts 
of Islam, the Hindus took precautionary measures through caste 

* The saying is attributet] to a I'amil authoress of the first century of the Christian 
era. 

•Journal Royal Asiatic Society, 1904. 
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injunction against the loss of their rank by emigration. From a 
very early date the Indian traders from Kathiawar, Gutch and 
Malabar carried on a brisk trade with distant lands. In the 
thirteenth century the trading vessels from the west coast of India 
brought various commodities to the African coast. It was an 
Indian who piloted Vasco da Gama on his first voyage from 
Malindi across the Indian Ocean. 

At present, the Indians settled in various parts of the British 
Empire outside India number over two and a half millions.' 
Their participation in the economic life of the Dominions and 
Colonies involves questions which can no longer remain unsolved. 
Nor can the economic circumstances arising out of Indian emigra- 
tion be adjusted by racial segregation. The fact has become clear 
to Indians that their movement within the Empire on terms of 
equality is resented, and that the ideal of partnership within the 
British “Commonwealth” can be realised only if India acquires 
the status of a free and independent sovereign State. 

It is argued that the recognition of the right of common citizen- 
ship is not a practical proposition, because it would eventually 
mean the disruption of the British Empire. On the contrary, a 
discriminative policy in regard to the rights of British subjects to 
migrate from one part of the Empire to another is undoubtedly 
responsible for the conviction that India cannot remain as a 
“free partner” within the Empire if her nationals arc subject to 
racial segregation. With the growing realisation of the need of 
attaining national sovereignty, it is natural that a nation should be 
conceri.ed with the conditions of its nationals living abroad. 
Public opinion in India has become increasingly sensitive about 
treatment accorded to Indians in the Empire overseas. It is not 
merely a question of justice and toleration, but it involves a far- 
reaching problem of the status of the nation itself. 

India has the distinction of being a single large sub-continent 
without national sovereignty, and over 400 millions of her 
population constitute the largest subject race on earth. While the 
bond of servitude may have been relaxed, under the exigencies 
of circumstances, by allowing certain measures of representative 
government, the position of Indians within the Empire reveals the 
truth that there has been no fundamental change in India’s 
political status. We appreciate the sympathy expressed with the 

^ Appendix A. 
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grievances of Indians in the Dominions and Colonies by the 
Imperial Government; wc recognise the spirit of compromise with 
which they have fiom time to time approached the problem; but 
it is obvious that the position of Indians in the Empire overseas 
cannot impro\ e unless and until India is able to gain for herself 
the status equal to that of an independent state. Then alone will 
her nationals come to be treated as “friendly aliens.” 

llie restrictive and discriminative measures imposed upon 
Indians arc inherent in the political and economic policy pursued 
by the Imperial Government, and they are bound to persist until a 
radical re-orientation in that policy is made possible. “India was 
not to be regarded as a mere adjunct to the British Empire. That 
detestable habit of regarding Indians, not as subjects in common 
with the rest of the Empire to their King-Emperor, but as ‘our 
subjects’, was to be abandoned,” observes Professor Dodwell;^ 
but mere declarations deploring discrimination against Indians 
within the Empire have not been efl'ective. They are temporary 
palliatives to meet the exigencies of circumstances, and reveal the 
unrealities of Indo-British relations which can never be decent so 
long as India’s political sovereignty is not derived from her own 
peo])lc. “The j)olitical sentiment, whicli is most widespread among 
all educated Indians, is the demand for equality with Europeans. 

. . . It is a great deal more than a personal feeling; it is the claim of 
th(‘ East for due recognition of status,” observed the authors of 
the Indian Statutory Commission. But it is not merely a question 
of political sentiment or of equality with Europeans. The status of 
Indians in the Empire overseas is an integral part of the Indian constitu- 
tional problem. If in the past the question of that status appeared to 
have been confined to seeking redresses of certain grievances to 
Indians, it has now become a vital political issue. 

Racial antagonism which accentuates the differences between 
Indians and Britons serves to create a barrier, and no one can deny 
that a great deal oi' bitterness between them may be traced to the 
manner in whii h Indian emigrants arc treated in the Empire 
overseas. Their resentment at this treatment has given rise to a 
protracted conflict with the European settlers within the Empire, 
especially in South Africa and the East African dependencies. The 
Indian public regard the system of recruiting indentured labour 
from India and discriminative legislation against Indian settlers 

^ Professor H. H. Dodwcll ai a meeting of the East India Association, April, 1935. 
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and traders within the Empire as a stigma upon the people; to 
them the system of indentured labour appears as a badge of 
helotry, and the disabilities imposed on the settlers within the 
Empire as a contradiction to the oft-declared spirit of Imperial 
citizenship; and even if this unregulated, unscrupulous and in- 
human exploitation of labour was abolished as late as 1920, it has 
left behind it an inheritance of racial prejudice and haired. In 
South Africa, for instance, notwithstanding the restriction of 
Indian immigration into the Union, the policy of the Government 
is directed towards the segregation of the Indian communities 
domiciled there. 

Nor is this question of an amicable settlement with Indians in 
the Empire overseas confined to South Africa, where the conflict, 
arising from the exploitation of Indian labour and racial dis- 
crimination, has become so acute: there is a far wider question 
which must be settled before India can regard her status and 
position in the British Empire as satisfactory. Economic and social 
problems arising from different standards of living and different 
levels of culture are undoubtedly difficult, but they can never be 
solved so long as British imperialism continues, by a soj:)histical 
interpretation of the position of India in relation to the Dominions 
and British Colonies, to deny Indians their rights and liberties 
merely because they are Indians. It has not been possible so far to 
find an effective modus operandi for bringing into y>lay those (rl(*m(aits 
of mutual relalionshij) that will tend to heal the estraiig<‘ment 
between India and the Empire overseas, and to harmonise their 
conflicting interests. It is well to state categorically that, unless 
and until the fundamental basis of unity, wliich consists in India’s 
own indcpcndciu e, is attained, there can be no positive advance 
in her relationship with the Dominions and British Colonies. 
The theory that it should be possible to balance the claim of all 
interests within the sphere of what is implied by imperialism 
carries with it inherent contradictions, and can never be applicable 
to the solution of the problem. Any attempt hitherto made to do 
so only served to unmask the true face of imperialism. General 
(now^ Field-Marshal) Smuts laments, as a defender of democracy, 
the decay of political liberty in Europe, but advocates racial 
segregation when confronted with the task of harmonising the 
interests of the various racial groups in South Africa! There can 
be no partnership with India if the Imperial Government apply 
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one set of principles in their relationship with the Dominions and 
another for India. The main object in adopting the principle of 
segregation which regulates the relations between the European 
and other rac es is not administrative efficiency or the preservation 
of the standards of European civilization, but the maintenance of 
political and economic supremacy of the Europeans. It is the fact 
of economic competition that lies mainly at the root of racial 
problems and brings into play the colour bar in social and political 
relations. The colour bar is, in truth, an economic weapon. A 
great deal of the disturbance in social relations within the Empire 
is the outcome of economic imperialism, for it is from the shop- 
keepers’ quarrels that there has arisen the cry of racial antagon- 
ism. It is the European planters’ opposition to unrestricted access 
to the free lands that is largely responsible for the failure of land 
settlement schemes in the tropical regions of the Empire, where 
such developments are possible only through the stabilization of 
peasant agriculture. 

Again, we ask, is it possible today to maintain the status quo of an 
industrial tradition built upon racial segregation, colour bar and 
sul)jugatioii of the indigenous and immigrant labourers by some 
milder form of servitude, if each free constituent member of the 
Em])ire is to contribute to the evolution of the Empire into an 
ideal form of commonwealth? How can the perpetuation of a 
white oligarchy in the social and economic relations of an empire 
consisting largely of coloured peoples ever ensure the power and 
independence of those millions who are asked to appreciate the 
benefits of their association with Great Britain? The political and 
economic disabilities, such as are imposed upon the coloured 
races of the Empire, are, of course, determined by the system under 
wdiich they have been subjugated. But, is it possible to adhere to 
capitalist imperialism regardless of the changing circumstances of 
the world today? Indeed, the status quo of the nineteenth century 
Empire is intolerable to those who now realise that their position 
within the Empire is incompatible with honour. 

Ill 

Now that Indians are regarded as intruders and suffer from the 
humiliation inherent in the colour bar, discriminative legislation, 
denial of the common franchise and other civic rights in the 
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Dominions and Colonies, an estim;ite of what has been achieved 
there by their labour may not be irrelevant. When these parts of 
the Empire were faced with the problem of a scarce and inter- 
mittent labour supply, the importation of Indian labour, as we 
have already mentioned, saved the situation. At the beginning of 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century, when the European 
powers were vying with each other in exploiting all possible 
resources for the development of their colonial “possessions,*’ 
Lord Salisbury encouraged indentured labour from India by 
promising that, after the expiry of the contract period, they would 
be “in all respects free members, with rights and privileges no 
whit inferior to those of any other class of her Majesty’s subjects 
resident in the Colonies.” At that time the Cape House of Assembly 
in South Africa passed resolutions welcoming such a policy. 
Article XIV of the London Convention of 1884 between the Im- 
perial Government and the Transvaal or South African Republic 
provided that all persons, other than natives, conforming them- 
selves to the laws of the South African Republic “(a) will have 
full liberty, with their families, to enter, travel, or reside in any 
part of the country; (b) will be entitled to hire or possess houses, 
manufactories, warehouses, shops and premises; (c) may carry on 
their commerce cither in person or by any agents whom they may 
think fit to employ.” 

But every word of this article has since been grossly violated, so 
far as Indians are concerned, and the manner in which it has been 
done is indeed one of the sordid pages in the history of India’s 
relations with the British Empire. 

Since there exists colossal ignorance about the nature of race 
relations within the Empire, even among responsible men, it is 
not appreciated that in colonisation enterprising Indians have 
made a substantial contribution by their skill and arduous labour. 
In the plantations of Mauritius, British Guiana, the West Indies, 
South Africa and Ceylon, in building railways in East Africa, in 
exploiting the wealth of the mines in Natal and other African 
territories, in the lumber camps of British Columbia and Malaya — 
in all these pioneering enterprises they have provided the diverse 
economic needs at a time when no other supplies of labour were 
available. In East Africa, where Indians are now subjected to 
segregation, disenfranchisement and social disabilities, they came 
first as traders and not as coolies. The fact is recognised by the 
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Gox'crnnii’iit of IikIijii in their despatch to the Secretary of 
Stale for India in iqo8 they stated that ‘‘Indian settlers lived and 
traded in Britisli East Africa long before the days of British rule, 
and tlieir status in the country and their claims to political 
recognition are such that they cannot be overlooked. We believe, 
howex er, that these claims are not regarded with favour by the 
white colonists, that the Indians as a whole are disliked by them.” 

Sir John Kirk, an eminent authority on the problems of East 
Afric a and Zanzibar, stated in his evidence before the Sanderson 
Committee* that “but for the Indians we should not be there now. 
Jt was entirely through being in possession of the influence of 
these Indian merchants that we were enabled to build up the 
influence that eventually resulted in our position.” Today at least 
three-quarters of the business houses and stores in Nairobi belong 
to Indians and they employ Europeans in their growing commer- 
cial concerns. T he bulk of the Indian settlers in the colony are 
engaged as railway servants, carpenters and artisans of various 
kinds, and it would be a calamity for the future of this colony if 
they are not made to feel that they lire partners in the development 
of' the country. No honest white settler w^ould deny that the 
Kenya and Uganda Railway owts its very existence to Indian 
labour, and tJiat Indians hold a big stake in the colony as a whole. 

The economic history of British Guiana, Mauritius and Fiji is 
similar. 'Hie ex|xuision of rice cultivation in these colonies is 
laigely due to Indians’ knowledge and skill in rice-growing. In 
thirteen years after the introduction of the indentured 
system of labour from India for the supply of West Indian planta- 
tions, Governor Keate in a despatch to Sir Edward Bulwer I.ytton, 
the then Secretarx of State for the Colonies, admitted that the 
island of IVinidad xvas mainly indebted to Indian immigration 
for its progress. “Had it not been for this immigration,” wrote a 
high official, “ f rinidad xx ould hax e been blotted out of the map as 
a sug.ir produc ing c'olony.” The prosperity of Mauritius, since 
the abolition of slavery, is wholly due to Indian labour; the 
cultixation of the sugar cane in Fiji was made possible by the 
emigrants from India; and the prc:)sperity of the colony of Natal, 
where so much trouble has arisen over the treatment accorded to 
Indians, xvas also made j:)ossible only by Indians. The agricultural 
development of Natal is due almost entirely to the Indians xvho 

* The C’omniitlee appoimed by the Colonial Office in ipot,. 
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settled there. Five years after the first batch of indentured labour- 
ers reached Natal, the Natal Mercury, a journal of the European 
planters, declared: 

“Indian immigration, after several years’ experience of it, 
is deemed more essential to our prosperity than ever. It is 
the vitalizing principle. It may be tested by its results. Had 
it not been for the coolie labour, we should not hear of the 
coffee plantations springing up on all lands, and of the 
prosperity of the older ones being sustained solely through 
the agency of East Indian men. Had it not been for Indian 
labour, we should certainly not have had it to say that f)ur 
sugar export increased from ^{^26,000 in 1851 to 100,000 in 
1864, and has prospects of a greater increase before it.” 

Sir Leigh Hulett, ex-Prime Minister of Natal, said: 

“The condition of the colony before the importation of 
Indian labour was one of gloom; it was one that then and 
there threatened to extinguish the vitality of the country and it 
was only by the Government assisting the importation of 
labour that the country began at once to revive. The coast 
had been turned into one of the most prosperous parts of 
South Africa. They could not find in the whole of the Gape 
and the Transvaal what could be found cai the ( oast of 
Natal — 10,000 acres of land in one plot and in one crop — 
and that was entirely due to the ini|)ortation of Indians. . . . 
Durban was absolutely built up by tlie Indian |)Oj)ulation.’' 

Thus, in drawing up a balance sheet for the British lanpire, one 
would find what contributions have Ix^en made by Indians to llie 
development of its natural resources. I 'hey brought with them 
from their homeland their traditional skill in cultivating rice, and 
they have reclaimed vast areas of swamp and river-bottom lands. 
The introduction of Indian cattlcinto Jamaicaand the Indian camel 
into Australia have proved to be valuble assets to agriculture and 
transport. Those little shops owned by Indian traders, which arc 
to be seen in every settlement, and the Indian pedlar travelling 
from one settlement to another, fulfil an important function in the 
economic life of the native. Yet the Indian is now regarded as an 
intruder, and the cry of the “Indian menace” is persistently 
raised by the defenders of British imperialism and by those who 
desire the supremacy of the white races. 
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But these imperial apologists forget that by their attitude to- 
wards lh<! Indians in the Empire overseas, they have alienated the 
largest unit in the Empire. In their blind faith in the “argument of 
ibrre” lhc\' do not seem to realise that, by ignoring the inherent 
sirengi h oi lhat one unit, they undermine the very structure which 
they wish t(j uphold. They raise the controversy of Indian com- 
])(‘tition in the Dominions and British Colonies, and argue that 
their polic y of restricting Indian immigration and of encouraging 
Indians to settle is based upon the principle of the paramountcy 
of native intcTcsts; but the truth is that native interests are 
generally subordinated to those of the European. “\Vhen the 
historian ol'the future looks for examples of the worst result of the 
capitalist system of society,” writes Dr. Leys,' “where avarice 
allied with racial pride and domination showed least signs of 
shame, where the common people were most dcs]nsed and j) >orcst, 
where the law was least regarded and loyalty least possible, he will 
point to Scjuth Africa and Kenya.” The declaration that “the 
natives c annot be treated as a mere accessory to the immigrant 
community” is a screen to hide the Imperial policy c^f protecting 
the inter<>(s of the European setllcTs and traders. Anxiety to 
extend the: ‘‘benign influeiiec of Western civilization” to the 
natives is in reality a cloak to protect them irom other more 
adaptive and congenial influences which might accelerate their 
awakening I'rom a stale of abject submissiveness. 

Now the time has come for abandoning any short-sighted policy 
which must affect each and all constituent parts of the Empire. 
I'or tlie apj)roach to the ( rucial problems of the Empire it is 
necessary to view the situation from a wider angle, so that the 
true pers])ccii\'e may not become blurred. It is necessary to 
combat the idea of race superiority, which is the most pernicious 
of all iDrejudices. Wc should remind ourselves that the civilized 
world today repudiates the racial theory of Nazi Germany. For 
the pLir])osc of economic adjustments among the units of the 
Empire, the inheritance of old prejudices and racial bias must be 
set aside, and new attitudes of mind should be developed in order 
to comprehend the new basis of intra-imperial relations. = 

* .1 iMst Chance in Kenya, Dr. Norman Leys. 

=* Sir George Seliuster in his book on India and Democracy (1941 . has dealt witli the 
problem of eradieating rai'ialism from the British Empire, and urges that, if distinctions 
between races have lo 1 .k* recognised, there must be complete reciprociiv, and that the 
distinctions must be tlisiinctions between equals, iK>t between superit-r and inferior. 
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IV 

“I would like to think,” observed His Majesty King George V 
in his broadcast message on Christmas Day, 1934, “ all the 
peoples of this Realm and Empire are bound to me and to one 
another by the spirit of one great family. . . . The world is still 
restless and troubled. The clouds are lifting, but we still have our 
own anxieties to meet. I am convinced that if we meet them in the 
spirit of one family we shall overcome them, for then private and 
party interests will be controlled by care for the whole com- 
munity.” 

Similar sentiments were expressed by Qiiecn Victoria. But 
racial discrimination within this “one family” does exist, and the 
declared policy of the South African Dutch colonists^ in the last 
century that “there shall be no equality between the white and 
the non-white” is pursued by the British colonists throughout the 
Empire. The circumstances of economic relations between them 
aggravate the racial prejudices and bring about the clash of 
colour, but when it appears in discriminative legislation, the 
principle is defended on the ground that the precious heritage of 
Western civilization in South Africa, Australia, New Zealand and 
in the Colonial Empire has to be preserved for the benefit of 
mankind! The exploitation of the native labour for the develop- 
ment of the European plantations is regarded as the means of 
civilizing the Africans; for “it is to the natives’ advantage to come 
out to work on European farms, since they gain thereby in train- 
ing and outlook from contact with western ideas.” . . .“ The 
purpose and aim of maintaining the “colour bar” must also be 
for the good of the natives! They work in mines, in factories, on 
plantations and on farms, but the conditions of life in these fields 
of labour, as revealed in evidence before an Economic Commission 
in Durban, reflect no credit to the self-assigned trusteeship. 
Public opinion in the Empire is instructed to regard the coloured 
man as inferior and to allow him no opportunity of exercising any 
power in the Government. Africa is now a “white man’s country” 
and the task of governing the coloured races is his “sacred 

^ With a feeling of horror the Dutch emigrants viewed a policy that placed white 
and black on an equal footing and interfered in the relations l^twcen master and man. 
( The Black Man's Burden^ John Burger, 1943.) 

2 Kenya DqySf by Mrs. M. A. Buxton. 
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mission/’ It is with this belief that the European powers advocate 
and justify the policy of segregation, and take care not to weaken 
prejudices against the coloured races in the Dominions and 
Colonies. Since the reins of political and economic power must 
always remain in the hands of the Europeans in order to ensure 
their lasting dominance over the coloured peoples, the doctrine of 
racial superiority must be upheld. 

We are here concerned with the Indian settlers. The European 
planters could not foresee that Indian coolies might even survive 
the social conditions in a distant land where they had to labour 
under galling disabilities. The conviction that Indians would not 
be able to play a role in modern civilization was deeply rooted in 
their minds; but as soon as it became evident that they possessed 
intrinsic qualities for securing their place in the economic life of a 
foreign land, the discriminative attitude towards them found 
expression in a manner which precipitated conflicts and crises in 
the Dominions and British Colonies. Racial antagonism, colour 
prejudice, numerous restrictions and disabilities were invoked to 
prevent them from adjusting their position within the British 
Empire. How pronounced are the symptoms of racial antipathy 
may be realised from a few instances quoted here. 

PcrJiaps tlie first experience of Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 
in South Africa where lie went as a barrister may be of interest to 
the reader. I quote from an account gi\Tn by Sarah Gertrude 
Millin. She writes: 

“On his first day in Durban he went into court, and sat 
there in his turban of an Indian barrister. He was ordered to 
remove his hat or leave the court. He left the court. 

“Having to lie in Pretoria for his case, he took a first-class 
railw ay ticket. But a fellow-passenger objected to travelling 
with Indians, so Mr. Gandhi w’as sent into the van compart- 
ment. He refused to go, and was forcibly ejected, and his 
luggage pitched out on to the platform. The train departed 
without him. 

“ Po complete his journey, he had to travel by coach. He 
hapjicned to be sitting on the box-seat, and someone else 
wanted to sit there in order to smoke. He told Mr. Gandhi to 
accommodate himself at his feet, and wdien the Indian w^ould 
not move, he struck him in the face. 
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“So innocent was he still that, on arrival at Johannesburg, 
he drove up to a hotel. He was denied admission." 

The Government of India has now an Agcnt-Gcncral (whose 
status was raised to that of High Commissioner in 1941) in the 
Union of South Africa to safeguard the interests of Indian 
settlers. About five years ago, a distinguished Agent-General and 
his wife visited a commercial house in Johnannesburg. They 
arrived a little early and conse(|uently were not met at the door by 
a representative v)f the firm. “They therefore tried to enter the lift, 
but the lift-boy explained that his orders were to admit no coloured 
j.>eoplc. Sir Raza Ali protested, told the boy who he was, and 
explained why he had come, but all to no purpose, fortunately a 
neighbouring lift-boy used his discretion more wisely, and they 
were taken up."' 

riic Reverend C. F. Andrew s was asked to preach a sermon in 
one of the churches in Durban. He invited Mr. Gandlii to come 
arid hear him preach; but on his arrival at the door of the church 
with Mr. Pearson, the doorkeeper said that Mr. Pearson could 
come in but Mr. Gandhi must keep outside, because h<' was an 
Asiatic. 

In Cape Town, where race prejudice is not ejuite so bad as in 
Natal, there w'as a church which actually suj)ported Indian 
Christian Missions. Andrews once took Mr. Ciandhi's son Manilal 
with him to hear him preach in tliis cliurch believing that there 
cnuld be no objection to an Indian as the chun h was supporting 
Cihristiai} Missions in India. But Manilal said to Andrews: “You 
dr)n't know these people as much as I do. It is impossible that I 
would be allow'ed inside the church." 

.\ndrcws insisted on taking Manihal with him. “The only thing 
1 could get for him," wTites Andrews, “was the very corner scat 
just at the edge of the doorw ay. I was told he must not go up into 
the church because if he did, it w^ould be objected to." 

An Indian Christian Professor of Comparative Religion was 
travelling through the United States, lecturing for the Carnegie 
Foundation. He had got to Seattle and presented his passport in 
order to cross over the border into Canada and visit Vancouver; 
but he was refused because he was an Indian. Though a British 

‘'Indians in South Africa.” by Sianlry Rice, A.\iatic Review^ July 1938. 

C 
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subject, he could not enter British Columbia on account of its 
anti-Asiatic legislation!' 

The nature of the treatment accorded to Indians in the Colonies 
is even worse than that in the Dominions. Sir Edward Buck, a 
distinguished English journalist, tells us® about his visit to Kenya. 
He writes : “ Should an Englishman ask him (a respectable 
and prfxspcrous Indian resident of Nairobi) to a meal in a hotel, 
the host would be courteously but firmly informed that he had 
committed a breach of etiquette and would be requested not to 
repeat the invitation.” Sir Edward then quotes a statement from 
the Kenya Daily Mail of April 12th, 1935. Alluding to discrimina- 
tion against Asiatics and the Japanese nation, the paper says: 
“Moreover the hotels do not accept Indians, even if they are 
representatives of Government, and come on Government 
missions, but they do accept Japanese.” 

To Sir Edward, who has lived amongst us in India and has 
taken more than a casual interest in the future of our country^ 
the persistance of' what is known in East Africa as “the Indian 
question” apj)earcd to be anomalous in view of the advancement 
oi' India's coiistitutional position. He expressed surprise because 
(he Indian noblemen, wliom the Viceregal Court in India treated 
wiili (lie utmost courtesy and consideration, received different 
treatment from the Europeans in the eoiony, and he commented 
upon the situation in the following words: “The fact that an 
Indian Maharaja of ancient lineage, possessing the highest degree 
in the (jidcr of Knighthood, and perliaps the distinction of being 
an A.D.C. to His Majesty the King-Emperor, docs not receive 
<'vcn ordinary civility is surely a position which cannot last much 
longer.” 

Indeed, tlic j)osition is fraught with grave risks, not because of 
occ asional tactless exhibitions of racial antagonism to Indian 
feudal lords 01 even to Indian agents of the Government of India, 
but there ar^ indications of dex clopments in the Dominions and 
Colonies whi< h are likely to alfect seriously the status of Indian 
settlers as a whole in the future. The Indians in South Africa are 
today in a worse position than ever they have been: opinion is 
hardening against domiciled Indians and against immigration. 

* “'File Psycholoj^^^ of (a broadcast speech), by C. F. Andrews, The IMtener, 

30th January’, I93f,. 

•“Kenya Revisited,*’ by Sir Edward Buck, The Timef of India^ Bombay, fUh June, 
> 935 - 
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It is publicly declared that legislative measures restricting the 
freedom of the Indian trader are urgently needed, so that the bulk 
of internal trade may not pass into his hands. The Nationalist 
Party in South Africa has already raised a note of warning that, 
should India succeed in acquiring Dominion Status, the Union 
Government must be ready to resist any attempt on the part of 
the domiciled Indians to obtain political or even municipal rights. 
In certain quarters every expression of “an accommodating and 
friendly spirit” towards India and her nationals in the Empire 
overseas is regarded as a sign of weakness on the part of the auth- 
orities. The recognition of the rights of Indian members of the 
“Great Family” within the Empire overseas would eventually 
mean, it is feared, the disruption of the British Empire! Thai is 
why the Dominions exclude (hem from their territories under 
various pretexts, and wiiat is more, they are often treated worse 
than other Asiatics. Even students, tourists and business men from 
India are subjected to iinnei.essary restrictions in the Dominions. 
In C4anada, (he Indian immigrant is reqiiired to possess more 
money than a Japanese. The Dominion admits a maximum of 
150 Japanese per year, for pcrmanc'it seillcmejit, but a similar 
privilege is refused (o Indians. 7 'he Goveninient of Australia 
penalises British ships employing Indian sailors in their waters, 
though they do not object to a C’ninese en w; and In the Union of 
Soutlj Alrica, (he employmenl of l’i/i]?<>pcan wr»in(‘n by Indian 
firms is inadc illegal. "J'he IJiiioii (ioverninent iiitrodiK (d legisla- 
tion with regard to mixed marriages between Indians and 
Eurojjcr.os althougli since i();jo there have been only five such 
unions in tiie 'Fransvaal and fc.vaT still in Natal. In violation of 
the Cape Town Agreement (1927) and all oilier settlements 
previously arrived at {r.ff. tli(‘ Smiits-Candhi Agreement) between 
India and South Africa, tlie Union Government have introduced 
measures for racial segregation which affect both the status and 
livelihood of Indian settlers, the great majority of whom are born 
in South Alrica. 


V 

My countrymen must, on tlicir side, realise that their protest 
against the monstrously unjust treatment accorded to the Indians 
overseas would have gained moral force if they had turned the 
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search-light of truth inwards, and had been determined, without 
compromise, to uproot a system which is far more iniquitous than 
indentured labour or the restrictions imposed on Indians in the 
Dominions and the Colonies. They must realise that, so long as 
tliey maintain an iniquitous social system in their own country 
wliicli tolerates disgraceful oppression and injustice, they cannot 
with (omplctc justice protest against the action of the Europeans 
in imj)osing the racial bar. If they take shelter either under the 
cloak of sophistry or the banner of imperialism, we hallow certain 
social systems under the sanction of religion. If the anti- 
Asiatic laws arc regarded as an invention of racial arrogance, 
ccjiially so is the caste organisation of the Brahmanical hierarchy. 
If our countrymen are segregated in the British Colonies and 
Dominions, we should regard the treatment as a just Nemesis 
wliich has overtaken us for the crime of untouchability. We should 
also remind our educated and propertied classes that their treat- 
ment ol'the backward castes and races is far from what it should 
be, and that so long as serfdom prevails in India we cannot offer 
a moral challenge lo such iniquities as exist in the treatment of 
Indians overseas. \Ve must get rid of the systems such as Kamiati^ 
V(ih and Khamhari,^ Here lies great scope for determined efforts 
on the part of the youth of India. If we tolerate feudalism within 
tiie country and resist tlie rising tide of unity and cohesion among 
the la!)ouring classes, our struggle for freedom will never gain 
strength. The march of freedom for the common man has begun 
and there is no room for racialism in the people’s revolution. 

We are, how^ever, right in our determination not to tolerate 
any longer the humiliating position imposed upon us in the 
Dominions and Colonies ; if India’s status as an equal partner 
in the British Empire is to be real, we must insist upon all that 
free citizenship implies. We must, on the other hand, resist with 
equal determination the social contradictions that exist in the 
relationship between our varied communities; we must resolutely 
undermine the sources from which spring the corroding influence 
of socio-rcligious strife; and we must strive towards the gradual 
coalescence of diverse and conflicting interests into that solidarity 
of purpose which will make our own position invulnerable. 

The Indian settlers and traders must also realise the need for 
adjusting their relationship \vith the natives of Africa. From a 

’ These arc* various forms of labour-contrac ts analogous to serfdom. 
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vcr)' early date the Indian traders Irom the western coast of India 
migrated to East Africa, but they made no attempt to establish 
close contact with the people. They were not in any sense pur- 
veyors of Indian culture: trade was, and still is, their central 
interest. 

But it is not enough that they should be friendly in their attitude 
towards the natives, or should partially succeed in gaining their 
confidence. Realising that they themselves are victims of aggres- 
sive aspects of capitalism which acquire a much more vicious 
character when blended with racial antipathy, the Indians must 
not allow their relationship with Africans to be distorted by 
selfishness, by fear of competition or by colour prejudice. They 
must not be accused of being partners in adopting, in their 
colonizing enterprises, such means and methods as are contrary to 
the interests of the indigenous population. The disastrous con- 
sequences of greed on the part of the European powers have 
brought about anarchy and untold miseries, not only among the 
subjugated peoples, but also among those who exploited them. 
While it is true that Indian shopkeepers and traders from Gujrat, 
Sind, Bombay and the Punjab adapt themselves to the mechanism 
of the trade and commerce established by the European, (hey are 
equally indifferent to the need of a new orientation in regard to the 
economic system, which denies justice to the natives. There can 
be no solution to their own problems if* they remain as minor 
agents in the process of exploitation and look only for their own 
security. If tlie phrase “paramountcy of native interests” is 
ignored as being an expression of “harmless idealism,” it is for the 
Indian settlers to identify themselves with such efforts as would 
make that ideal effective in their dealings with the peoples of the 
countries where they make their homes. We hear of complaints 
that Indian merchants in Africa are avaricious and overcharge the 
natives, that they arc jealous of those Africans who are coming to 
share in the economic life of their own country as artisans and 
traders, and that the natives, when employed as agricultural 
labourers by Indians, do not get fair treatment. This may be true; 
for the very character of the economic structure under which the 
Indians work encourages the demoralising tendency of exploiting 
the poor. Such practice is abhorrent, and, in the long run, ruinous 
to the Indians themselves. The Indian National Movement 
cannot support efforts of the overseas Indian communities designed 
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only to protect their own interests, irrespective of the paramount 
interests of the countries where they settle. 

The future of Indian settlers is dependent upon another essen- 
tial factor which must be mentioned here. It is the need for re- 
constructing the social life of the immigrant Indian community. 
H‘ the Indian settlers deny, for example, a measure of freedom 
to their women, arrest free development of the younger genera- 
tion, or allow religious dogmas to create factions, they will never 
command respect from the natives and from other immigrant 
communities. Their struggle for political rights will acquire 
strength if it is supported by determined efforts to renovate the 
sf»cial life and environment in conformity with the needs of the 
modern world. There can be no quick and facile remedies for the 
disabilities from which they suffer; and their ultimate success as 
settlers in the Empire overseas will be determined, not merely by 
the improvement of living conditions, but by the degree of en- 
thusiasm they may arouse in the spread of education, in the estab- 
lishment of cultural relations with other communities and, above 
all, in the development of solidarity among themselves. 

Our concern in India about the position of Indians in the 
Empire overseas must now acquire a positive character. Incidents 
of gross injustice or outbursts ovc'r trade disputes cause a flutter in 
our press and on the platform. We protest against a policy of 
racial discrimination and ask the Government of India to exert 
pressure upon the Governments of the Dominions and British 
C Colonies for the redress of our grievances, and we base our claims 
for equality on the promise made after the Indian Mutiny by 
Queen Victoria, that her Indian subjects would be treated no 
differently from her other subjects. Some of us indulge in a drama- 
tic reiteration of Lord Lytton’s reference to the British pledges to 
India: “of breaking to the heart the words of promise they had 
uttered to the ear.”^ Others believe that the intervention of the 
Chris tian missionaries would be fruitful of happy results. 

* Twenty years after n \ ;t ii>ria's Pruclamalion, Lord Lytton ,\’iceroy of 
India, wrote in a coidideniial leiic i to the Seeretary of Slate for India (Lord Cran- 
brook"! as follows: 

“We all know that llwse ( laims and exjx'etations never can or will be fulfilled. 
We had the choice between prohibiting them (Indians'! and cheating them, and 
we have chosen the least siraightforward course. ... I do not hesitate to say that 
both the Govcrnnieni of England and of India appear to me up to the present 
moment unable lo answer saiisfartt'riK the charge of having taken every means 
in their power of hn’aking the heart the words of promise they have uttered to 
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All this is in vain. Our approach to the problem should be 
based on realism. It is from the standpoint of India’s free and 
voluntary partnership with the constituent parts of the Empire that 
a solution has to be reached. It is a matter of common sense and 
not of sentiment; for the denial of unconditional freedom to India 
would be totally incompatible with the changing circumstances of 
the world. At a time when the struggle for imperial unity has 
become a vital concern, we may ask, “Is it possible to assure even 
a semblance of cohesion under conditions so menacing as those to 
which Indians in the Empire overseas are exposed?” A line of 
action, I repeat, prejudicial to the largest single unit of the 
Empire is indeed an attack upon the Empire itself. 

We must, therefore, consider the problem of Indian immigra- 
tion and settlement in the Empire overseas in a broader perspec- 
tive. The time is ripe for the adoption of a long-term policy for the 
development of the tropical and sub- tropical zones of the Empire. 
Within the ambit of that policy we maintain that there should still 
be scope for Indian immigrants to share in the utilization of the 
natural resources of specific territories. This suggestion does not, 
of course, mean an unrestricted immigration and settlement of 
Indians in those territories, irrespective of the interests of other 
communities, or irrespective of the economic possibilities of the 
regions in question. What we propose is a planned economy for 
the und(*veloped or semi -developed territories of the Empire. 
Consider sik h a scheme without racial bias and without that 
illusion of maintaining permanently the paramouiiK^ of European 
interests; and you will find the complex problems of harmonious 
relationship between Indian settlers and other communities in 
the Doitiinions and British Colonics amenable to easy solution. 
It is not a counsel of perfection: it is only an emphasis on the need 
for ready recognition of the inescapable conditions of the world to- 
day and of the consequential changes in outlook taking place among 
the coloured races. The perpetuation of the barriers — economic, 
social and political-on the ground of racial differences and religious 
affiliation is bound to evoke violent racial conflicts. Racial and 
colour prejudice has been too long and too deeply rooted in the 
imperial administrative traditions of the past; but, as The Times 
(28th Feb., 1942) says, “In the future scheme of things there is no 
place for the Britain of the past. She must and can offer to the 
world of the twentieth century something which that world needs.’* 
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It is true that Great Britain is a strong citadel of imperialism 
and here we also witness the formidable power of the irresponsible 
“sovereignty ol‘ capitalism.” In the second half of the nineteenth 
century the development of capitalism with its dependence on 
Colonics for supplies of raw materials gave new value, in the 
estimation of metropolitan powers, to their colonial possessions. 
The expansion of the Empire and the success of' the capitalistic 
class in gaining control of political power are two inter-related 
phenomena. Therefore the strategy of group interests, consisting 
mainly of financiers, industrialists and rentiers, contrives to up- 
hold all the features of capitalism and resists such developments 
within the Empire as are likely to affect their status quo. Like the 
tentacles of an octopus they spread out their “spheres of influence” 
unmindful of the material and moral disasters which necessarily 
result from rivalry for power and prestige. 

But there exists in Great Britain an instructed minority who^e 
sense of freedom and justice we regard as a hopeful sign of our 
time. Fully conscious of the inner contradictions of the capitalist 
economy, it strives to show why and how the ideal of reconciling 
the divergent problems can be realised only if the spirit of partner- 
ship is made triumphant over that of domination. It is to this 
minority that wc appeal, because to it belongs the task of in- 
fluencing the majority in its way of evaluating the new basis of 
partnership with the coloured peoples. 

In South Africa, where racialism has entered into the maze of 
party politics, and where the racial problem is kept alive through 
the nationalists’ campaigns, there also we hear the voice of the 
minority wht) protest against the basic injustice of racial dis- 
crimination in intra-imperial relations. 

Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr, then the Minister of Mines and Educa- 
tion, visited India as a member of the South African Delegation. 
On his return to his country he observed in a speech at Johannes- 
burg: 

“It is an important thing for the whole world and it is an 
important thing for South Africa that the British Common- 
wealth should remain strong, united, and effective. We do 
not want to sec a great country like India standing outside. 
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We want the people of India to ieel that their future lies, as 
our future lies, within our partnership. The importance of 
this was appreciated in India: that we, coming from one of 
the Dominions, were able to give them the assurance that they 
could satisfy their desires and achieve their ambitions without 
standing aside; that they could develop in the same way that 
we developed; and that they could obtain their freedom and 
still continue to play their part in the partnership of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.’* * 

But the condition prerequisite to that partnership is, I repeat, 
India’s independent political sovereignty. The failure of repeated 
mediations in matters affecting Indians in the Empire overseas 
has convinced us that she must be in a position to negotiate with 
the custodians of British imperialism on equal terms as an in- 
dependent sovereign state, and thus come to regularize her status 
vis-a-vis the Dominions and Colonies through treaties. Under the 
New Indian Constitution of 1935, every possible precautionary 
measure has been taken not to allow racial discrimination against 
British enterprise in India; but if Indian interests continue to be 
sacrificed on narrow racial grounds in the Dominions and 
Colonies, if Indian settlers there arc denied not only human con- 
sideration and common courtesy but all that is implied in the 
ideal of free citizenship, if statutory discrimination on the ground 
of race is allowed to continue, and if under the cloak of a sancti- 
monious altitude towards the welfare of natives, attempts are 
made to maintain and strengthen British dominance regardless of 
the imperative necessity for adjusting the rights of other immi- 
grant communities, tlien there lies the parting of the ways. 

‘ Thi limes, IVrcnibci (itii, 1937. 



Chapter Two 

INDIANS IN THE DOMINIONS 
I 

7 he Colonies, once administered by the Imperial Government, 
blit which have now ii^ained an independent sovereign status 
within the British Empire, are called the Dominions. Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and finally Eire are the 
Dominions whose self-governing position was recognised and 
confirmed by the Statute of Westminster (1931), and their govern- 
ments are entirely free from direct control by the British Parlia- 
ment. 

Indian emigration to the Dominions began in Natal, one of the 
Colonics which later came to form the Union of South Africa. 
When tlie Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the Transvaal and the 
Orange River Colony (or Orange Free State) were united in 1910, 
the Union became the third self-governing Dominion. 

1 he Colony of the Cape of Good Hope had become a per- 
manenl British possession nearly a century before, and some ten 
years later the British first settled in Natal on the east coast. 
Owing to rivalry between tlie British, Dutch and Bantu for the 
possession of Natal, conditions did not become settled until nearly 
1850. It then became possible to develop Natal’s abundant 
agricultural resources, and in the third quarter of the century 
sugar and tea were cultivated extensively. An adequate supply of 
labour was necessary. The native Bantu population, however, 
lived mainly in the highlands to the north of the colony where 
these crops were grown. They found their primitive tribal life 
quite .satisfactory, and had little desire to accept wage labour. 
Imported labour was the only alternative. 

Following the precedent of the sugar planters of Mauritius, 
who received a supply of Indian labourers under a system of 
indentures in 1834, British settiers in Natal opened negotia- 
tions with the Government of India. The first batch of indentured 
labourers from India reached Natal in i860. They were recruited 
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for five years at ten or twelve shillings a month and, at the end of 
the period, they were entitled to a free passage home or to a grant 
of Crown land equal in value to the free passage. It was the 
cheapest labour that could be made available to the sugar planters 
of Natal, and so profitable to the sugar industry that in 1864 a 
public loan of 100,000 was raised to encourage the flow of 
indentured labourers from India. Indeed, the conditions under 
which they were employed and their efficiency as farm labourers 
proved to be a valuable asset to the sugar plantations. By 1872 
the export of sugar had risen to the value of 154,000. 

Some of the main features of the indenture system should be 
mentioned here. Indenture is a contract enforceable by penal 
sanctions to serve for a term of years, usually five, in return for 
fixed wages. In some cases the labourer was required to agiee to 
remain in the country for another five years after the expiry of 
the indentured period. It was under this form of contract that the 
Chinese coolies from the Portuguese settlement of Macao were 
recruited to the plantations of South America and Cuba. The 
British settlers lost no time in adopting this system immediately 
after the abolition of slavery. Emigration agents of the British 
Colonies appointed professional recruiters, wlio were generally very 
unprincipled men. They frequented the Indian villages where the 
crops had failed and also the pilgrim centres where thousands of 
illiterate and extremely poor people congregated. Here the wily 
and most unscrupulous recruiters cast their net and entia|)ped 
their victims, who were then brought to the recruiting depots for 
the so-call<*d legal procedures. The recruiter received a gratuity of 
Rs.45 (£3) per head for every male and Rs.55 (£3. 13. 6) per 
head for every female whom he successfully enrolled as an emi- 
grant. For the class of people to which the recruiter belonged, the 
temptation thus given was strong enough to inspire him to use 
means that were horribly cruel and utterly dishonest. A large 
proportion of the emigrants left India without having any know- 
ledge of the conditions under which they would have to work in 
the plantations. No stipulation was made in the contract in 
regard to the nature of the work, and if the emigrants found the 
conditions intolerable they had no freedom to withdraw from the 
contract. The proportion of men to women among the recruits 
was about three to one, and this was a prolific source of social 
disturbance and crime. Perhaps the most objectionable feature 
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was that they were placed under a special law which imposed on 
them a criminal liability for the most trivial breaches of the con- 
tract, in place of the civil liability which usually is attached to 
such breaches. Indeed, the system had many characteristics of 
slave labour. The igorance and helplessness of the emigrants on 
the one hand, and the character of the recruiting staff and the 
mentality of the planters on the other, made the provisions in the 
contract a sham. How could a contract be something real when one 
party was entirely or almost entirely ignorant of the nature of the 
work and of the environment in which he would have to live? 

The conditions of transport of the human cargoes were appal- 
ling. To what depth the methods of mercantile imperialism may 
sink can be illustrated from the arrangements in the slave-dhows 
and coolie ships. Emigrants of varying age and sex were huddled 
together below deck in separate quarters partitioned by steel- 
wire. The poop-dcck was reserved for women. Food supplied 
during the voyage was poor and inadequate, and in every ship- 
men I beri-beri, scurvy and respiratory diseases took a heavy toll 
among the coolies. But the human cargo from densely populated 
areas of India and China was plentiful; consequently the high 
death rate was of little concern. The coolie trade and the business 
of transport were both lucrative commercial adventures. 

The attitude of Parliament towards the system of indentured 
labour was vacillating. That the practice was suspended for periods 
and then resumed illustrates the fact that the mind of the Govern- 
ment was torn between the constant wail of planters and the 
vigilance of that minority who took their stand upon the humani- 
tarian standards of Administration. Soon after the passing of the 
Emigration Act of 1837, Parliament ordered an inquiry into the 
system. The Committee submitted a majority and a minority 
rcpc>rt. Three members out of four condemned the system in strong 
terms and urged its total abolition; only one member was in 
favour of its continuance under certain safeguards. The interests 
of the colonial planters prevailed nevertheless, and Parliament 
followed the minority report and adopted it before “a very thin 
House, only about 150 members being present.'’ 

The Government of India played the neutral role of a broker 
between the two parties, but received an annual subsidy of 
£ 10,000 from the Natal Government for facilitating recruiting 
arrangements favourable to a steady supjily of indentured labour. 
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In accordance with their Emigration Acts there was an official 
known as the Protector of Immigrants, although in fact he could 
give very little real protection to the labourer. He was not an 
official under the Government of India, and normally belonged to 
the same class as the planters. In some cases the protectors them- 
selves were planters. If a genuine protector were appointed, he 
would incur the displeasure of the planters and would eventually 
be removed from office. Further, the presence of the magistrate 
was not really a safeguard to the labourer against ill-treatment. 
Several instances of this are recorded in the Report of the Sander- 
son Committee, appointed by the Colonial Office, and a perusal 
of this shows that the safeguards provided to protect the indentured 
labourer from abuses were not of much practical v alue. They 
looked all right on paper. How things were as late as 1915 — just 
about two years before the system was suspended — the reader 
may learn from the admirable account furnished by two great 
Englishmen, the late Rev. C. F. Andrews and the late Mr. W. W. 
Pearson, who carried on a crusade against indentured labour 
regardless of all the animus they were arousing. 

The number of Indians sent to Natal under this system shows a 
steady growth as the century drew to its close. By 1911, the 
number had reached 140,000. 

Table I» 


Tear 

Emigrant indentured 
labour from India 

1876 

1 0,000 

1880 

20,000 

1885 

30,000 

1890 

33,000 

1895 

46,000 

1900 

65,000 


Trouble soon arose over the system of indentures. While any 
attempt to declare the system illegal met with vehement protest 
from the sugar planters, the Government could not ignore the 
problems arising out of the presence of ‘Tree Indians.” Should the 
labourers be sent back to India after the completion of the in- 
dentured period, or should the terms of their service be extended? 
In 1895 Lord Salisbury declared that such labourers might rest 
assured that after their indentures had been served they would 

’ Gofxlfellow, An Economic History of South Africa. 
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be, to quote his own words, “in all respects free members, with 
privileges no whit inferior to those of any other class of his 
Majesty’s subjects resident in the Colonies/’ 

On the termination of the contract period, many labourers 
began to pursue either some trade or farming on a small scale, 
and it was this development, with its consequent results on the 
internal ec onomy, that became a matter of serious concern to the 
Government of Natal and the European community. The growth 
of Indian settlement was, therefore, discouraged by a series of 
legislative measures. In 1891, for instance, an Act was passed 
prcjhibiting the acquisition of land by ex-indentured labourers. 
At the suggestion of the Colonial Office, delegates from the 
Government of Natal came to India to confer w^ith the Govern- 
ment of India, and proposed the imposition of an aiipjjal poll tax 
of on c\' cry free Indian labourer. Lord Ellgin accepted the 
principle of poll tax, but reduced the amount to The Govern- 
ment of Natal passed an Act in 1895 courpelling every ex- 
indenturcxl lal)o\ircr wlio proposed to settle in the colony to pay 
this annual lax but the impositioTi of'ihc tax did not succeed 

in restricting the number of Indian settlers. Gonsc^quently, the 
Act was amended in 1903, and tlie (a\ was extended to every 
member of the hibourcr’s family. ‘‘The tax ^vas levied’* writes 
Gandhi,' “not only on the labourer hirn^ilf, but also upon his 
wife, his daugluc rs aged 13 years or ii])\vard^, and inis sons aged 
16 years or upwards.” Tiie Indians protested against this iniquitous 
tax, submitted memorials to the authorities, and appealed to the 
Government of India, but the tax remained. 

It was not oiily the question of a settlement for the labourers 
fre(! from tlu' indenture which troubled the Government of India; 
there \\ ;is also an influx of traders, artisans and professional men 
who followed them and whose claim as settlers had to be adjusted. 
In 1894. tlie Government of Natal introduced a Bill for the purpose 
of dislhincliising all Asiatics save those who were then enrolled in 
any vouts' list. Gandhi w^as then in South Africa, having been 
engaged as an advocate in a case on behalf of an Indian firm. 
“My first contact witli British authority in South Africa,*’ wTites 
Gandhi, “was not of a happy character. I discovered that, as a 
man and an Indian, I had no rights. On the contrary^ I discovered 
that I had no rights as a man because I was an Indian.” He 

^ SaiyagrtiJia in Soutii Ajru-a. 1921$. 
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explained to his countrymen how the measure would seriously 
affect their pK)sition in Natal, and persuaded them to submit a 
memorial to Lord Ripon, then Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
The memorial bore ten thousand signatures. Lord Ripon was a 
liberal and had earned the reputation of a successful Governor- 
General of India. He disallowed the Bill and declared “that the 
British Empire could not agree to the establishment of a colour 
bar in legislation.” If the Government of Natal had maintained 
the spirit behind the declaration, a great deal of trouble between 
South Africa and India could have been avoided. But the success 
of Indian opposition alarmed the Government; and the Natal 
Legislature, while removing racial distinction in Icttei, modified 
the Bill in such a way as to secure their main object, namely, 
disqualifying Indians in tlie exercise of the franchise; and pro- 
ceeded to enact two laws, oiur imposing severe restrictions on 
Indian trade, the other on Indian immigration in Natal. The 
motive behind these legislative measures was acT.entiiated by that 
deep-seated anti-Indian prejudice which brought to a head an 
acute struggle between the Government ol* Natal and ol'the other 
Colonies and the Indian settlers. The hostility of the European 
population showed ilse ll in violent demonstrations. “A Uur])an 
mob tried to hang him (Mr. Gandhi), in the words of the song, 
‘to a sour apple tree’.”' 

There were few Indians in Cape Colony, and the\ iiad !(;r 
some been l)arred from the Oraiigt* l'’r(‘e Stale. Hut ihosfr 

Indians wiio had j)erieir:ited beyc^nd the Drakensberg into the 
Transvaal ibiind that anti-Indian feeling there was just as real. 
They aj)jK*alcd to President Kruger, but he did not admit the 
petitioners into his house and made them stand in the courtyard! 
President Kruger's words of wis(h»m*in ref)Iy to the petition against 
a proj)osed bill for excluding Indians from the Transvaal may be 
quoted iiere. He said: 

“Vou are tiic descendants of Ishmael, and therefore from 
your very birth bound to slave for the descendants of Esau. 
As the descendants of' Esau, we cannot admit you to rights 
placing yr)u on an equality with ourselves. You must rest 
content witli what rights we grant you.” 

^ G. H. C^alpiii, 7 /ien' are no South Africatn^ 194*- 

* A n*( t nt writer says that Kruv;cr‘s “tondui-t an.i opinions were inould(‘ci cnliicly 
by tiu* and by tiic Calvinistic interpretation of it.” J. Ransom, liucial Prohkins in 

South Ajriuiy 
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rhc reply was in accordance with the spirit of the Transvaal 
Constitution, which declared that under no circumstances should 
the people be prepared to permit equality between white and 
black, in Church and State. The Orange Free State maintained 
the same policy. In comparison, the native policy of Cape Colony 
(and to a less extent Natal) was relatively enlightened, but it W2is 
now being brought into line with that of the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State by the colour bar and segregation policy which 
General Hertzog’s Government later followed in earnest. 

Under the Act 3 of 1885, passed by the Transvaal Volksraad, 
every Indian trader was required to register at a cost £ 2 ^^ and 
no Indians could have the rights of citizenship; nor could they 
own property. Their places of residence were confined to 
“ghettos.” It should be noted that the British Government 
objected to the law^ as being a contravention of the treaty between 
the Boers and the British, under which the rights of British 
subjects were secured. But the Volksraad did not consider Indians 
as being British subjects! For Indians to declare their British 
citizenship before the Transvaal Government was only to invite 
ridicule. 

The Law was amended in 1886, reducing the registration fee 
from £ 2 ^ to £^^ and segregating Indians to certain fixed locations 
in towns. Although the amended Act permitted ownership of 
fixed property by Indians within these areas, in actual practice 
the ownership had to be acquired through European nominees, 
and for this purpose the device of special companies was resorted to. 
The Dealers’ Licenses Act, another instance of class legislation, 
was passed in Natal in order to prevent Indian merchants opening 
shops in the principal streets. The arguments put forward in 
support of the various restrictive measures adopted by Munici- 
palities were both foolish and mischievous. One petition to the 
Executive against the Indians alluded to “the dangers to which 
the whole community is exposed by the spread of leprosy, syphilis 
and the like loathsome diseases, engendered by the filthy habits 
and immoral practices of these people.” Another memorial 
observed that “ as these men enter the Orange Free State without 
waives or female relatives the result is obvious. Their religion 
teaches them to consider all women as soulless and Christians as 
natural prey.” The real ground for this vulgar agitation was trade 
jealousy, as stated in a petition sent to the Colonial Office by 
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1 ,340 Englishmen. The main purpose of all the restrictive measures 
was to get rid of Indian labourers at the end of their indenture. 

The situation in the Cape Colony, the oldest settlement in 
South Africa, was not so affected by colour prejudice; but its 
Government did not lose any time in following in the footsteps of 
Natal and the Transvaal, by passing the Immigration Restriction 
Act and also by introducing a licensing system for Indian traders. 

Apart, however, from these legislative measures against the 
Indians, the general attitude of the Europeans towards (liein was 
not only hostile but insulting. “The Indian who had served and 
made the sugar industry," writes Mr. G. H. Calpin, “bei amc a 
pest, a constant irritant to the European, not only bec.iuse of his 
commercial competition but also because ... he was an alien, a 
coloured alien at that. Worse than being an irritant to the flesh, 
he was an aggravation to the mind. His presence, as th(‘ lowly 
representative of a civilization more ancient and no whit inferior 
to western civilization, denied the prerogative ol'thc European — 
the Dix’ine Right of White Skin — consciously apj)rov(‘d by the 
Dutch, and long since assumed by the British.” ' To tlie Europeans, 
the Indians, be they traders or lawyers, were all ‘'cooii(*s," and 
consequently the treatment act orded to every Indian was char- 
acterised by a contemptuous attitude which ofU n found expression 
in insults and assaults. W'c cite liereone instance from the pca'sonal 
c\|)ericn('e of tlic late Re\. (4. I'. Andrews. “In Soutli Alrica,” 
NM'itcs this giMiuine Inend of India, “I was with Mahatma (iaiidhi's 
<i>:\ Ramdas. ()n^* evening we were in Johannesburg station wait- 
ing lor llie Durban Mail, When it came in, Ramdas went into the 
compartnu ni lo |)ut my liandbag on iny seat. I'irst of all a young 
i'jiglisii lari caught hold of Ramdas and would have beaten liim if 
1 iiad not prevented him; and then the European conductor was 
about to assault him, and I had tr) stop him also. . . . 'I’lhs insult 
was ollered simply because Ramdas was an Indian. This carriage 
was a ‘European ejuarter ." 

While the Indians in Soutli .Africa were carrying on organised 
protests against tlie measure that placed them in such a humili- 
ating j)osition, their leader Gandhi t ame to India in 1896 lo lay 
their case before the Indian National Congress. At a meeting, the 
Hon’ble Gopal Krishna Gokhale, a brilliant Indian statesman, 
said: “Our friend, Mr. (hindlii, has come here on a brief visit from 

’ G. H. C'-alpin, 'J here arc an South AJtuutis 1941. 

D 
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South Africa and he is telling us how our people are treated in 
Natal and Cape Colony and the Transvad, how they are not 
allowed to walk on footpaths or travel in first class carriages on 
the railway, how they are not admitted into hotels, and so forth.” 
So far the treatment of the Indians in South Africa had not been 
in the news. Public opinion in India was not aware either of the 
conditions to which the Indian indentured labourers were sub- 
jected, or of the strong anti-Indian feeling prevailing in South 
Africa, until Gandhi went there and organised passive resistance 
to the evils which were revealed to him. The Government of 
India had hitherto put their trust in the Colonial Governments 
for the fair treatment of indentured labour, and from time to time 
amended and consolidated the emigration law in order to make 
recruitment much easier. As there was no force of Indian opinion 
behind these legislative measures, no attention was given to the 
problems of ameliorating the labour conditions of Indians overseas. 
Nothing was done to remove the humiliating restrictions imposed 
on them, and things were allowed to drift until the circumstances 
of hardship and oppression gave rise to a bitter struggle. 


The history of the struggle in South Africa is faithfully recorded 
by Gandhi himself. ^ In 1893 he accepted a brief for an important 
suit between two wealthy Indian merchants in Durban and 
Pretoria. There he received most insulting treatment from the 
Europeans. Once he was pushed out of the train by a police 
constable at Maritzburg and was beaten on his way to Pretoria. 
It was a shock to his deep religious emotion to find that the 
Christian churches were also being contaminated by the racial 
antagonism. Once he was refused admission in a church in the 
front of which there was a board announcing — “No Asiatics or 
Natives allowed.” Day after day he saw how his countrymen were 
treated by even responsible men in South Africa. Just when he 
was preparing to return to India, the Bill for disfranchising 
Indians was introduced in the Natal Legislative Assembly, and 
he decided to stay on and resist the measure on behalf of the 
Indians, who had become almost demoralised by the life they had 
to live in an atmosphere of racial hatred. But he realised that 

' Satyagraha in South Africa^ M. K. Gandhi, 1928. 
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Indian public opinion would have to be roused in India in order 
to force the Imperial Government to act. On his return to India 
in 1896, he laid bare the circumstances of Indian life in Natal and 
the Transvaal, through the press and platform. The publicity 
given to his graphic description of the indentured system of labour 
alarmed the European planters in South Africa as well as in the 
Colonies, and the stage was prepared for a bitter struggle between 
the Governments concerned and the instructed Indian public. 
The Indians insisted that the Government of India should not 
tolerate racial discrimination, and that the conditions of Indian 
immigrants in South Africa and other parts of the British Empire 
should be improved. The attitude of the Europeans of Natal 
was stiffened by Gandhi’s propaganda in India, and they were 
determined to prevent his return to South Africa. They took the 
law into their own hands when Gandhi reached Durban. What 
ugly incidents followed we need not relate here. It is important 
for us to remember that in this struggle, some of the best minds of 
Great Britain lent their moral support to the cause of the Indians. 

In the midst of it all came the Boer War. The Indians under the 
leadership of Gandhi rendered valuable service in an ambulance 
corps as a challenge to those who believed that the Indians 
claimed only the privileges of British citizenship but would not 
take the responsibilities which such claims involved. It was hoped 
that the Indian problem would receive sympathetic consideration 
from the Government of the Colony after the war; but it re- 
appeared in a most acute form. With the establishment of British 
rule, it became necessary to revise the existing laws of the country 
with a view to removing such Acts as would prejudicially affect 
British interests. Thus the anti-Asiatic laws came to be re- 
examined, and it was considered necessary to make these laws 
rigid. 

In 1906, an Ordinance called the Asiatic Law Amendment was 
passed by the South African Legislative Council, the object of 
which was to confine entry into the Transvaal to pre-war Indian 
residents of all classes and to compel them to register themselves 
“with the great humiliation attending such registration.” Every 
Indian, male or female, rich or poor, the coolie or the merchant, 
above the age of eight was required to obtain a certificate of 
registration which the holder was to carry on his person, so that 
police officers might inspect it whenever they wished to do so. 
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Even in the case of literate Indians, the Registrar was to take all 
finger and thumb impressions. In other words, the treatment 
accorded to the Indians was similar to that of a convict released 
on license in England. The main purpose of this Ordinance was 
to get rid of free Indians. A further device to prevent Indians 
entering the Transvaal took the form of a European language test! 
It was clear that the question of indentured Indian labour was 
developing into a bitter racial antagonism. It raised a storm of 
protest from the Indian community. At a public meeting, held in 
Joiianncsburg under Gandhi’s chairmanship, an old Moham- 
medan merchant, Haji Habib, declared that in the name of 
.\llah (God) he would never submit to the humiliation imposed 
on him by the Ordinance and called upon his countrymen to take 
an oath to that effect. “If any officer proceeds to take my wife’s 
finger-]irints, I warn you,” so cried this gallant patriot at an 
interview with the Colonial Secretary to the Government of the 
lYansvaal, “I shall not be able to restrain myself. I shall kill him 
there and then and die myself.” The Indians assembled at the 
meeting swore before God that they would be prepared to resist in 
<‘^’ery j)ossibIc manner the “Black” Ordinance, and Gandhi was 
entrusted with the rcs})onsibilities of the leadership of their 
struggle against this measure. Thus began the first phase of the 
movc'rnent known as Satyagraho, 

'J’lie 'IVansvaal British Indian Association decided to appeal to 
the linj)erial Government and sent Gandhi and Mr. H. O. Ali, 
the founder of the Hamidia Islamic Association in the Transvaal, 
as their delegates to the deputation which waited on Lord Elgin, 
then Secretary of State for the Colonies. Leading Indians in 
India had faith in Mr. John (later Lord) Morley, who was at that 
time Secretary of State for India, and believed that he would do 
his utmost to make certain that the just grievances of the Indians in 
South Africa would be redressed. At any rate, a great wave of agita- 
tion was then ]xissing over India, and the Imperial Government 
did not wish to do anything that might aggravate the situation. 

The deputation was introduced by Sir Lepel Griffin, and the 
following extract of his speech taken from a verbatim official report 
shows that morally ancl logically the Indians had a very strong 
case. Sir Lepel said: 

“ . . . During the Boer Government, the British Indians 
were treated with considerable harshness, but their immi- 
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gration into the Transvaal was not prohibited, and with the 
exception of a fee for licence for adult traders, they were not 
interfered with. But their position was an exceedingly uncom- 
fortable one, and many protests were raised, which, we 
understood, when the country fell into the hands of the 
English, would be redressed. So far from being redressed, 
their position is made worse, and the rules for registration 
and identification were made exceedingly more rigorous. 
The Ordinance, which has now been passed, makes, what- 
ever people in South Africa may choose to say, their position 
infinitely worse and more degrading. It may be said that, in 
the Transvaal, these rules are for the benefit of the Indians, 
but the toad under the harrow knows where the harrow grips 
him, and the Indians in the Transvaal consider that the new 
regulations of this Ordinance are a grievance and an insult 
which is almost too grievous to be borne; and I for one most 
strongly support their claim and their protest. Under this 
Ordinance, every one in the Transvaal is exposed to the 
most rigorous investigation; the impressions of his fingers are 
to be recorded on every pass; no one is allowed in, man, 
woman, or child, without registration of so rigorous a char- 
acter, that it has been unheard of in any civilized country 
within recollection. Under this regulation every Indian in 
the Transvaal, whether an adult male, woman, or whether a 
child, and even babes in arms, will be obliged to be registered 
under such conditions as only ordinarily apply to convicts in 
a civilized country; and evasion, or ignorance, or even forget- 
fulness on this point is punished by crushing fines, by im- 
prisonment with hard labour, by expulsion, and by ruin. 
You, my Lord, who have been Viceroy of India, and whose 
sympathy is with the country, must know that legislation of 
this sort is unheard of under the British Flag; indeed, today, 
in Europe I may say, without any exaggeration, that with 
the exception of the Russian legislation against the Jews, 
there is no legislation comparable to this on the Continent 
of Europe; and in England, if we wanted a similar case, we 
should have to go back to the time of the Plantagencts. And 
against whom is this legislation directed? Against the most 
orderly, honourable, industrious, temperate race in the 
world, people of our own stock and blood, with whom our 
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language has, as a sister language, been connected. . . . And 
by whom is this legislation instigated? It does not come from 
the English. The legislation is prompted, and the prejudice 
against the Indians is encouraged, by the aliens, by Russian 
Jews, by Syrians, by German Jews, by every class of aliens, 
the very offscourings of the international sewers of Europe.” 

Gandhi’s statement in the deputation was characteristic of his 
determination to fight to the end rather than submit to the in- 
tolerable degradation involved in the principle of the Ordinance. 
Lord Elgin promised to give the matter his best consideration, 
but it was ai)out this time that there was to be a change in the 
constitutional position of the Transvaal. Although the Royal 
Assent was withheld from the Asiatic Law Amendment Ordin- 
ance, a newly formed South African Government passed the same 
Ordinance in a new form in 1907 and it received Royal Sanction 
on the plea that South Africa was then no longer a Crown 
Colony.^ The situation created by this reversal of the Imperial 
Government’s attitude was regrettable. It was considered by the 
Indians as an example of a broken pledge; Gandhi described it as 
crooked, and was determined not to take such treatment lying 
down. Over 8,000 Indians in South Africa prepared themselves 
for resisting the Transvaal Immigration Laws. The conflict led 
to imprisonment, insults, bitterness, strikes and a host of other 
incidents that shattered India’s faith in the justice of the Imperial 
Government. 

Let us recount here some of the incidents of the Satyagraha 
movement inaugurated on the very day — ist July, 1907 — ^when 
the Act, hurriedly passed by the new Transvaal Legislature, was 
to come into operation. The Registration Office of the Asiatic 
Department became the storm centre of the movement. The 
Indian volunteers stood outside the office and dissuaded their 
compatriots from yielding to the pressure brought to bear upon 
them by the Government to register. After several days, about five 
hundred names only were registered, out of an estimated popula- 
tion of thirteen thousand Indians. The prestige of the Government 
was at stake, and it decided to arrest the leaders. For their refusal 
to register, they were ordered to leave the Transvaal; this demand 
was promptly disobeyed. The only course then left to the Govern- 
ment was to imprison them for periods of hard labour. But the 

^ The Transvaal received responsible Governmeni on ist January, 1907. 
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methods of incarceration adopted by the Government failed to 
demoralise the spirit of this passive resistance movement. On the 
contrary, as the result of such actions, the movement was achieving 
its object. It evoked a great deal of sympathy among a section of 
the British and Boer public, and there was a general demand for a 
compromise. It must be said to the credit of a British journalist, 
the editor of the Johannesburg Leader^ that he took the initiative in 
persuading the Government to bring about an early settlement of 
the situation. Through his intervention, General Smuts proposed 
a compromise, the substance of which was that the Indians should 
register voluntarily, and not under any law; and, if the majority of 
Indians underwent voluntary registration, the Government 
would repeal the Act and legalise the voluntary registration. 
Gandhi agreed to the terms and persuaded his countrymen to 
register voluntarily on the plea that the “Black” Act would be 
repealed. 

Gandhi and other Indian leaders were released, but they found 
a large number of Indians suspicious of the Government’s motives. 
Gandhi explained to them the underlying principle of Satyagraha 
(Defence of Truth) ^ He said: “Even if the opponent plays him 
false twenty times, the satyagrahi (he who practises Satyagraha) is 
ready to trust him for the twenty-first time; for an implicit trust in 
human nature is his creed.” But the Pathans of the Transvaal — 
that hardy and war-like race of the North-Western Provinces in 
India — were not to be moved by such a creed. They wanted to 
get rid of Gandhi, and on his way to the Registration Office he 
was badly assaulted by them. 

The tragedy of the story is that the subsequent events proved 
that the Pathans were right in their conviction that the policy of 
the Government in regard to registration of the Indians would 
remain unaltered. Unfortunately, General Smuts could not give 
effect to liis pledge, and introduced fresh legislation “validating 
the voluntary registrations effected and the certificates issued 
subsequent to the date fixed by the Government in terms of the 
Asiatic Act, taking the holders of the voluntary registration certi- 
ficates out of its operation, and making further provision for the 
registration of Asiatics.”® In other words, the “Black” Act was to 

^ The meaning of Satyagraha can be best understood by the true Christian if it is 
called “the method of the Gross.” 

* Mahatma Gandhi: His own Story , 1934. (Allen & Unwin;. 
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remain on the Statute Book, and tlic system of registration was to 
be followed in the manner desired by public opinion. The truth 
is that General Smuts could not pursue a course of action contrary 
to that demanded by General Botha when both the statesmen 
were planning the Union of South Africa. 

Under the circumstances, Gandhi had no other alternative than 
the declaration of starting the Satyagraha movement with renewed 
vigour. He informed General Smuts that he had not fulfilled the 
terms of settlement by repealing the Asiatic Act, and that unless it 
were done within a specified period of time, he would call upon 
every registered Indian to burn his certificate. In reply to this 
“ultimatum,’' General Smuts said in the Legislature: “The 
people who have offered such a threat to the Government have no 
idea ol' its power. I am sorry that some agitators are trying to 
inflame poor Indians who will be ruined if they succumb to their 
blandishments.” 

However, the struggle began afresh, and over 2,500 certificates 
were publicly burnt on the i6th August, 1908, at a meeting held 
in Johannesburg. An enormous cauldron was placed on the plat- 
form and the certificates were burnt amidst intense enthusiasm. 
The Pathans were delighted with the demonstration and took the 
opportunity of asking Gandhi’s forgiveness for the assault. 

I'hc incident of burning the certificates inflamed the minds of 
the “conventional imperialists,” and the Government of the 
Transvaal decided to take steps for restricting immigration of 
Indians and other Asiatic races. No time was lost, therefore, in 
passing the Transvaal Immigrants’ Restriction Bill. Gandhi 
realised that the fight was going to be a protracted one, and that 
it would be necessary to train a band of leaders thoroughly 
imbued with, and disciplined in the cult of passive resistance. 

All classes of Indians responded to the call to defy both the 
Asiatic Bill and the new Immigrants’ Restriction Bill. Since 
imprisonment had not been effective in the past, the Government 
decided to arrest the Indians who defied the laws and to deport 
them to Natal, Portuguese East Africa and to Madras. After 
serving a term of imprisonment in Pretoria gaol, Gandhi started 
to organise a deputation to England in the hope that the Liberal 
Government, which was then in power, might help him to secure 
justice from the Government of the Transvaal. General Botha, 
who was then in London in connection with the proposal for the 
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Union of South Africa, refused to repeal the two Acts against 
which Gandhi had directed his passive resistance. General Smuts 
gave a straight-forward reason for the Bills, telling Lord Crewe, 
then the Secretary of State for the Colonies, that he was not pre- 
pared to admit even the theoretical equality of the Asiatics with 
the white people. In the fiice of such strong opposition from the 
South African leaders, Gandhi’s mission in London received 
nothing more than words of courtesy even from the Liberal 
Secretary of State for India. The Imperial Government was then 
primarily concerned with the creation of the Union of South 
Africa. 

Gandhi returned to his field of action. Meanwhile, Indian 
public opinion became extremely agitated over the treatment of 
Indians in South Africa. The entire educated community in 
India felt deep sympathy for their countrymen who were being 
exposed to humiliation and injustice. While the situation supplied 
additional fuel to the ardour of the extreme nationalists for revolt 
against the British connection, the liberal Indian politicians sought 
the remedy in constitutional agitation. 

While Gandhi was preparing to resume the struggle in South 
Africa with renewed vigour, the Hon’ble Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
was preparing the mind of the Government of India to take a bold 
stand against the invidious and unjust treatment accorded to 
Indians who should be regarded as free citizens of the British 
Empire. At his request, two Englishmen visited South Africa to 
play their part as apostles of peace. The services which the late 
Rev. C. F. Andrews and the late Mr. W. W. Pearson rendered to 
the Indian communities there in their efforts to secure justice from 
the Governments of the Colonies evoked generous recognition 
from all sections of the Indian peoples. “If you go to Johannes- 
burg, to Cape Town, anywhere, you will find,” declared Shrimati 
Sarojini Devi, Indian poetess, “that C. F. Andrews has a place in 
the hearts of that downtrodden race in South Africa, and that he 
has brought to that race, disinherited of all its human rights, 
perhaps the first realization of the reality of the Sermon which was 
preached on the Mount of Olives.” 

Ill 

The National Congress took up the cause in earnest; the 
Imperial Indian Citizenship Association was founded in Bombay; 
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and Gokhale brought the matter before the Imperial Legislative 
Council in 1910. Since the racial question had risen from the 
pernicious system of indentured labour, he moved a resolution for 
the prohibition of recruitment for the colony of Natal. His pro- 
posal was carried into effect in 1911. The Moriey-Minto Reforms 
had just been introduced and the Government did not forget 
Morley’s dictum; “Rally the moderates.” Besides, the action of 
the Government of Natal embarrassed the Government of India, 
and they were persuaded to accept the resolution “as a measure of 
retaliation rendered necessary by the continued indignities and 
ill-treatment to which Indians were subjected." They wrote to 
the Secretary of State for India in the following terms; 

“ ... It is needless to draw your Lordship’s attention to 
the serious crisis with which we are now faced in, at any rate, 
one portion of the Empire, owing to the methods of self- 
governing colonies in dealing with the status and rights of 
British Indians whom they had allowed, if not actually 
encouraged, to settle within their borders. It is impossible for 
us to disregard the fact that the history of the anti-Asiatic 
Legislation in Natal and the Transvaal may at any time be 
repeated in others of the Crown Colonies ...” 

Two years later, when the facts in regard to the indentured 
labour in British Guiana, Fiji and Jamaica came to be known in 
greater detail, Gokhale appealed to the Government for total 
prohibition of the system, which he rightly characterised as “a 
monstrous system, iniquitous in itself, based on fraud and main- 
tained by force, a system so wholly opposed to modern sentiments 
of justice and humanity as to be a grave blot on the civilization of 
any country which dares to tolerate it.” The Government of 
India were unable to accept his resolution on the ground that the 
immediate effect of prohibition on the districts from which the 
emigrants were mainly drawn would greatly handicap the colonial 
planters and that the Colonial Office would not welcome it. 
Besides, the Colonial Office, through its Committee of Enquiry, 
came to the conclusion that the system afforded much economic 
and material benefit to the Indian coolies and that it should be 
maintained in their interest, and that the Indian educated opinion 
desired its prohibition only because it injured free Indians in the 
Colonies. In any case, the action of the Government of India gave 
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US reason to believe the truth of Curzon’s description that the 
Indian Government was only “a subordinate branch of the British 
Government.*’ 

However, under the pressure of public opinion, Lord Hardinge, 
the Viceroy, sent a special deputation^ to the Colonies concerned, 
for a thorough in\ estigation into the working of the indentured 
labour system. This official enquiry confined its investigations 
almost entirely to the economic aspects of the question and 
ignored the social and moral evils in the system as pursued in Fiji. 
Strangely enough, the indenture system itself was not mentioned 
in principle, and only details, such as the commutation of services 
by those time-expired Indian labourers who desired to settle down 
as farmers, were mentioned. Apart from recommending the 
elimination of certain conspicuous defects in the provision of medi- 
cal facilities, the report stated that ‘‘a careful study of facts will 
result in the conclusion that its (the existing system) advantages 
have far outweighed its disadvantages.'’ The report of the deputa- 
tion, however, furnished fresh material for a renewed agitation 
against the system. 

Meanwhile, at the behest of Indian public opinion, the late 
Re\’. C. F. Andrews and the late Mr. W. W. Pearson went to Fiji 
in 1916. It is from their report* that we are able to get a true 
picture of the appalling conditions of labour inherent in the in- 
denture system. Deliberate dishonesty in recruiting, wages fixed 
at the low sum of a shilling a day in a period of rising prices, filthy 
environment of coolie “lines,” and the lack of medical and educa- 
tional facilities for Indian population — all these are clearly pointed 
out in their report. They showed that the inordinately high 
suicide-rate and the large number of serious crimes committed by 
the Indians were the outcome of the indenture system. Nor was 
there any doubt about the fact that the death-rate among inden- 
tured labourers was twice as high as amongst the unindentured. 

Soon after the publication of their report, the matter was 
brought to the Imperial Legislative Council during the first 
World War. In view of the political situation in India, it was 
considered expedient to adopt a conciliatory attitude towards this 

The deputation consisted of MacNeill, a member of the Indian Civil Service, and 
Mr. Chimmanlal, an Indian gentleman from the United Provinces, whence came the 
bulk of the immigrants. Gmd. 7745, 1915- 

-Indentured labour in Fiji: An independent Inquiry^ by C. F. Andrews and W. W. 
Pearson (1916). 
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question, and Lord Hardinge, the Viceroy of India, announced his 
intention of terminating the system as soon as possible. In a sym- 
pathetic speech, his Excellency observed: 

“No one, who knows anything of the Indian sentiment, 
can remain ignorant of the deep and genuine disgust to 
which the continuance of the indentured system has given 
rise. . . . This is soon to be removed for ever.” 

Lord Hardinge admitted that the coolie did not stand to gain 
very much financially by emigration and that indentured emigra- 
tion to the Colonies was not, from the point of view of India as a 
whole, “an important safety-valve for congested districts in 
India.” As regards the conditions under which the indentured 
coolie had perforce to live, he said: 

“Here the Government of India for the first time received 
full information of certain details which showed that there 
must be something very wrong indeed with the conditions 
under which these men are living. The death rate among 
indentured coolies has been decidedly high in some colonies. 

. . . The figures (for suicides) were truly startling. The 
average rate of suicides per million of all ages were 45 in 
Madras and 63 in the United Provinces.' . . . But in the 
Colonies we find the following figures for suicides per million. 



Table II 


Colony 

Free Population 

Indentured Labour 

British Guiana 

52 

100 

Trinidad 

134 

400 

Fiji 

147 

926 


1 do not think we have to seek very far for the cause of the 
state of things which these figures reveal. . . . Such sordid 
and miserable conditions may well predispose an unhappy 
man to suicide.” 

Thus spoke the Viceroy after the British Government had 
allow'ed the system to continue over seventy-five years. They had 
recognised the evils of the system, but had taken no steps towards 

* Madras and the United Pro\'inces were the two main Indian Provinces from 
which emigrants were largeh- drawn. 
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its abolition until a bitter agitation widened the gap between 
Indians and their fellow citizens of the British Empire. Indentured 
labour from India was stopped in March 1917, and finally 
abolished in 1920. 


IV 

Let me now revert to the story of the Indian struggle in South 
Africa. The movement led by Gandhi gained a substantial 
momentum from the support it received from India. Within a 
short time an army of passive resistcrs were ready to violate those 
laws which humiliated them, with full knowledge of the penalties 
involved. Instead of adopting a policy of conciliation, the Union 
of South Africa took to coercion and continued to subject the 
Indians to measures which served to churn up racial hatred. 
Before entering upon a fresh struggle, Gandhi invited the Hon’ble 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale to acquaint himself with the facts of the 
situation by a personal investigation. That sagacious statesman, 
who stood for the highest ideal of partnership in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, readily accepted the invitation and 
came to South Africa. After an extensive tour throughout the 
Union, he realised that, besides the two unfair laws of the Trans- 
vaal Legislature, namely, the Asiatic Registration Act and the 
Immigration Restriction Act, there was also the poll tax on 
indentured labourers in Natal which had become a perennial 
source of discontent among the Indians in the Union. He inter- 
viewed the Ministers of the Union Government and tried his 
utmost to reason with the European community; he pointed out 
ihe grave danger to the Empire if they failed to foresee the possible 
consequences of fostering within the Union persistent germs of 
revolt; and he appealed to the sense of justice of the statesmen for 
the repeal of the measures which were evoking throughout India 
nothing but contempt and indignation. 

The Ministers assured him that the racial bar would soon be 
removed and that the tax would also be abolished. But the 
Europeans in Natal, already sensitive at the abolition of indentured 
labour from India, objected to the repeal of the tax, and General 
Smuts could not persuade the four colonies to agree to the with- 
drawal of protective measures provided for in the Asiatic Bills. 
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At this juncture, fresh trouble broke out in consequence of a 
judgment of the Cape Supreme Court, relating to the validity 
of marriages in South Africa. It was held by Mr. Justice Searle 
that all marriages in South Africa that had not been solemnised 
by Christian rites and registered by the Official Registrar of 
marriages, were null and void. Thus, in the eyes of the law of the 
Union, the wives of Hindus, Mohammedans and Parsis were 
nothing more than concubines! Gandhi protested against the 
Searle judgment, but the Government took no steps to modify* it 
so as to confer validity upon marriages solemnised in accordance 
with other religious rites. 

However, the situation offered an admirable opportunity for the 
inclusion of Indian women in the Satyagraha movement. A large 
number of women, under the leadership of Shreemati Kasturbai, 
the wife of Mahatma Gandhi, came out to demonstrate their 
protest by defying the Immigrants’ Restriction Bill. The Go^Trn- 
ment retaliated by adopting coercive measures showing unswerv- 
ing firmness in rej^rcssing disorder; but they forgot that un- 
swerving firmness in redressing injustice was also a government’s 
duty. 

The treatment meted out to women Satyagrahi inflamed the 
Indian miners, who immediately organised strikes. Gandhi 
became apprehensive of disturbances and violence, and promptly 
joined the strikers in order to persuade them to follow the Satya- 
graha methods in their conduct. About two thousand Indians, men 
and women, assembled to march into the Transvaal, “It is one of 
the chief epics of South African history,” writes Mr. Glorncy 
Bolton. “Weary and footsore, tw^o thousand men and women 
arrive at the frontier and push past the little police cordon that 
was to w ard them ofl‘. Two women take their babies with them on 
the march. One dies from exposure. The other falls from its 
mother’s arms as she is crossing a brook and is drowned. Bur the 
mothers console each other. . . . Night falls. The marchers are 
silent and falling asleep. An Englishman with a lantern in his 
hand approaches Mr. Gandhi. T have a warrant for your arrest,’ 
he says. The leader slips noiselessly away. There are others to 
take his place.” 

The reader need not be detained with an account of the hard- 
ships endured by the Indians who had taken part in this wide- 
spread agitation; but I would like to relate one instance of a little 
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girl of sixteen years of age who was imprisoned in Maritzburg 
gaol, in order to impress on the reader the spirit that pervaded 
this movement of passive resistance. The girl returned from prison 
with a fatal fever to which she succumbed within a few days of her 
release. And this was the conversation she had with Gandhi 
before her death: 

Gandhi: “Valliamma, you do not repent of your having gone 
to gaol?” 

Girl: “Repent? I am even now ready to go to gaol again if 

I am arrested.” 

Gandhi: “What if it results in your death?” 

Girl: “I do not mind it. Who would not love to die for 

one’s motherland?” 

It soon became evident that the repressive measures were futile 
against such a unique form of mass action. The outbreak of 
passive resistance was followed by strikes in Natal, and the 
policy adopted by the Government was given the widest publicity 
in India and elsewhere. 

When affairs took a very serious turn, Lord Hardinge expressed 
his righteous indignation at the manner in which the situation 
was being handled by the Union Government. We should remem- 
ber that the immigration problem had now become the concern 
of the central government, and that the Immigrants’ Regulation 
Act of 1913, embodying all the main features of restrictive 
measures hitherto adopted by various provincial governments, 
was sponsored by the Union. His Excellency said: “I do feel that 
if the South African Government desire to justify themselves in 
the eyes of India and the world only one course is open to them, 
and that is to appoint a strong and impartial committtee, upon 
which Indian interests shall be fully represented, to conduct a 
thorough and searching enquiry into the truth of these allegations.” 
Commenting upon a categorical denial from the Union Govern- 
ment, Lord Hardinge remarked that even their denials contained 
admissions which did not seem to him to indicate that the 
Government had exercised a very wise discretion in some of the 
steps which they had adopted. 

But the attitude of the Union Government was consistently 
opposed to any interference in their internal affairs which might 
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weaken their position as a self-governing unit of the Empire. 
Mr. Fisehcr, the minister in charge of the Bill of 1913, declared 
that all conditions of imperial citizenship were a good, laudable 
wish, but '‘they would be fools if they allowed that laudable 
ambition to be realised. . . . Let them be honest about it. One 
race would have to be the master, and they who were masters at 
j^resent had better remain masters.” 

Much resentment was expressed in the Union at the outspoken 
protests of Lord Hardinge. However, General Smuts agreed to 
appoint a special commission, which reported in March, 1914. 
I’he Government of India sent a special officer to lay their point 
of* view before the Commission, and the late Rev. C. F. Andrews 
was there to act as a mediator between Gandhi and the authorities. 

The Commission recognised the fact that “indentured Indians 
had been brought to South Africa to serve her needs, and that for 
better or worse the majority had come to stay,” and declared that 
“in the interests of good government it was desirable to remove as 
far as jjossiblc any (auses of irritation.” It recommended the 
rep<'al of the annual license tax, and legal recognition of 
marriages performed according to the rites of Hinduism, Islam 
and other religious faiths. It was also recommended that Indians, 
after registering one wife, should not be debarred in any way from 
contracting other marriages according to their own religious rites. 
But such marriages could not be accorded any form of legal 
recognition. The (kimmission dealt with some minor grievances 
ill regard to certain provisions of the Immigrants’ Restriction Act, 
and attempted to meet most of the demands of the Indian com- 
munity in a s|)irit of compromise. All these recommendations of 
the C'ommission were implemented in the Indians’ Relief Act 
(1914'), but it should be noted that legislation against Indians 
was allowed to remain on the Statute Book! How^ever, an agree- 
ment between General Smuts and Mr. Gandhi brought to an end 
the struggk' that had begun eight years before. The conflict left a 
woefiil tale of suffering, the sting of which was mitigated by the 
recollection of the devoted service of several of “God’s English- 
men” who stood by the Indians and did all they could to repair 
the torn tissues of fellowship between the two races. But the virus 
of racial feeling is infectious, as w^e shall sec in a situation which 
arose just about the time when this phase of the South African 
wStruggle came to an end though in the nature of a truce. 
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V 

Following the example of South Africa, the Canadian Govern- 
ment launched a campaign for similar restrictions to Asiatic 
immigration. The immigration from India began in 1905, when 
only 45 Indians, mostly Sikhs, were admitted into Canada; but 
these hardy men from the Punjab proved themselves to be useful 
immigrants, and consequently within a few years their number 
rose to nearly five thousand. The Sikhs arc enterprising, adventu- 
rous and law-abiding. Nevertheless, the Government of Canada, 
alarmed at this increase, proceeded to adopt a highly restrictive 
policy and practically bolted the door. The press took up the 
matter up with zeal, and The Citizen^ an influential Ottawa 
journal, observed: “As Canada already contains 2,900 Chinese, 
12,000 Japanese, 18,000 Negroes and 2,500 Hindus, it is impos- 
sible any longer to call Canada a white man’s country.” The 
Saskatchewan Supreme Court upheld the right of the provinces 
to legislate against the employment of white girls by Orientals; 
the British Columbia fruit-growers and truck farmers passed a 
resolution forbidding any local fruit-sellers to sell fruits grown by 
Orientals; and, finally, the Commission on Labour of the Province 
recommended the total exclusion of all Asiatic races from British 
Columbia. Thus, the anti-Asiatic feeling prepared the ground for 
the “white policy” of Canada. 

But, owing to the Imperial relations involved in the Hindu 
Immigration question, the Imperial Government felt uneasy. In a 
debate in the House of Lords (30th July, 1913) Lord Ampthill 
said: “For ten years Indians had been waiting for the justice 
which the British Government was bound to secure for them and 
which British statesmen had again and again pledged themselves 
to secure. One of the main causes of the South African War con- 
sisted in the grievances of our fellow-subjects in the Transvaal.” 
His Lordship was followed by Lord Sydenham, who hit upon the 
precise point where Indian opinion seemed so confused. He said 
that it was not easy to explain to Indians how it was that we could 
not obtain as much consideration for some of the subjects of the 
Empire in our Dominions as in foreign countries. 

Undeterred by such sentiments or unmindful of the con- 
sequences of enacting various discriminative measures against 
Indians, the Government of Canada had meanwhile passed the 
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Immigration Act of 1910. The Act embodied the main features of 
Orders-in-counciJ passed in 1908. The Indians were required to 
possess at the time of landing in Canada the sum of $200 as 
against $25 required of other Asiatics, except those under the 
regulations of a special statute or treaty. With the full know- 
ledge that an unbroken journey from India to Canada could 
not be accomplished, the Act stipulated that “any immigrants 
who c ame to Canada otherwise than by continuous journey 
may he excluded.” In 1913, an Order-in-Council was passed 
prohibiting the landing at the different ports in British Columbia 
of' any Indian immigrants who were artisans, skilled or unskilled 
labourers. These and other restrictions gave rise to grievances 
among the Indian community in Canada, and they sought the 
aid of their countrymen in bringing pressure upon the Imperial 
Government. The Sikh immigrants complained that relations 
between them and the people of British Columbia had become 
so strained that it would develop into a bitter struggle such as 
that in South Africa. They pointed out that the stipulations in 
the Immigration Law were designed to prohibit the entry of 
their countrymen into Canada. 

The Imperial Government, however, took no steps to redress 
their grievances. Since, as already mentioned, no one would be 
allowed to land in British Columbia from India who had not 
completed a direct passage by a single steamer all the way from 
Calcutta, the Sikh community in India decided to make a test case. 

At the suggestion of the Indians in Canada, a few Sikh leaders 
organised a voyage and chartered a ship in the hope of circum- 
venting the British Columbia law in regard to Asiatic immigra- 
tion. They failed to secure a ship in Calcutta, but succeeded in 
chartering one from Hong Kong. With 352 Sikhs and 21 Pun- 
jabis, the Japanese steamer Komagata Mara sailed from Hong 
Kong on 4th April, 1914, for Vancouver. The purpose of the 
expedition was to assert the contention that all British subjects 
have equal rights to migrate from one part of the Empire to 
another, “unless they are of a class likely to become a public 
charge in that country to which they go.” Most of the emigrants 
were skilled artisans and labourers, but they were refused ad- 
mission to Canada. Thus, the hope that the Imperial Government 
would secure their admission once they arrived at the Canadian 
port was frustrated. 
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The approach of the steamer to the Canadian shores was sig- 
nalled to the Canadian Navy, and a battleship pursued it on its 
course. On the 24th May, 1914, the steamer anchored at Van- 
couver, but none but a few with a return permit were allowed to 
land. The emigrants revolted and attempted a forced landing, 
which called for intervention by the military authorities. The 
leaders of the expedition protested against the action of the 
Canadian Government, and one of them applied for a writ of 
habeas corpus^ which was disallowed by the Chief Justice. 

The Times (9th June, 1914) commented upon the episode as 
follows: 

“Evidence of the intense feeling of the people of the 
Dominions upon the Asiatic question accumulates almost 
daily. Canada is being compelled to face it at this moment in 
its most aggressive form. Incidents in Australia and in New 
Zealand constantly reveal the apprehension with which it 
inspires them. In early May, General Sir Ian Hamilton made 
a speech at Auckland and said that *it may be decided whether 
Europeans or Asiatics are to decide the destinies of the 
world’.’’ 

But let us trace the destiny of these returned emigrants. When 
the ship arrived near Calcutta on the 27th September, 1914, they 
were in an ugly mood and disposed to blame the Government of 
India for all their misfortunes and humiliations. To them, as the 
Committee of Enquiry stated, there is no distinction between the 
Government of the United Kingdom, that of Canada and that of 
British India, or that of any British Colony. They understand that 
all these authorities are under the Imperial Government of which 
His Majesty the King-Emperor is the supreme head. Naturally 
they were in a rebellious spirit which unfortunately led to a clash 
with the police. 

Just over six weeks earlier the war had broken out, and the 
Government was armed with various Ordinances which em- 
powered them to take adequate precautions against internal dis- 
orders. Consequently they refused to allow any public demonstra- 
tion attempted by the Komagata Maru passengers. A riot ensued 
with loss of life on both sides. Eighteen Sikhs were killed and 
thirty-one were put in prison, and the rest returned to their homes 
in the Punjab to tell the tale of their woes. The upshot of this 
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British Columbian anti-Asiatic legislation was the spread of the 
anti-British feeling in thousands of homes in the Punjab. Among 
some Sikhs the conviction had sunk deep in their minds that the 
Government were biassed against them, notwithstanding their 
loyalty. Years later I heard a Sikh officer in Rawalpindi recalling 
the Komagata Maru incidents. He remarked that, although 
thousands of' Sikh soldiers fought bravely and laid down their lives 
in the first World War, they were still regarded as pariahs (un- 
touchables) in the Empire. Indeed, this incident was fruitful in 
making revolutionaries in India, but not in making our rulers 
realise that inter-racial hostility within the Empire cannot con- 
tinue without injuring the relationship between India and its 
other constituent parts. Soon after this affair in Vancouver, a 
band of Sikh settlers in Canada returned to India and took part, 
as revealed in the Lahore Conspiracy case of 1915, in spreading 
the spirit of revolt in the Punjab. 

We now turn to the position of Indians in two other Dominions, 
namely, Australia and New Zealand. The beginning of emigra- 
tion of indentured labour from India to Australia dates from 1837- 
38, but owing to the limited scope of its employment in a country 
where only a partial fringe round the coastline of over 12,000 
miles was settled, the influx of indentured immigrants was not of 
any great magnitude. The sugar plantations of Queensland had 
the Kanakas from South Sea islands imported into the country as 
indentured labourers. In 1841 an official Committee considered 
the situation that would result from the introduction of Asiatic 
labour and rejected the proposal of the sugar planters on the 
ground that the indentured system savoured too much of a 
perpetuation of the slavery which had been abolished in other 
parts of the Empire. Nevertheless, a very large number of Indians 
from the North-West Frontier Province, the Punjab and Baluchi- 
stan had migrated to Western Australia as free men and con- 
tributed to the economic development of the country. Most of 
them were primary producers, and some took part in the develop- 
ment of transport. 

But the necessity for anti-Asiatic measures arose in connection 
with the working of gold mines. In 1878 Queensland passed an 
Act prohibiting the employment of Asiatics in mines and sub- 
sequently both Indians and Chinese immigrants were excluded 
from the sugar and banana industries. 
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At the beginning of the century, the Asiatic population in 
Australia, predominantly Chinese, numbered over 45,000, and it 
was this influx of alien elements which was regarded as a menace. 
On the formation of the Australian Commonwealth, the Federal 
Government passed the Immigration Act of 1901, with a view to 
restricting the entry of Asiatics. Unmindful of the economic 
consequences of making a tropical Asiatic sub-continent the 
white man’s special reserve, they sought to free even the primary 
industries from the employment of alien labour. The Kanakas 
from South Sea islands were speedily repatriated, and the in- 
dentured labour was oificialJy abolished. Those who desired to 
land in Australia were required to go through a dictation test 
in any language which might be prescribed — a condition not, 
however, imposed upon persons of European race. 

Since the application of this dicta'aon test in Australia is 
understood to be unique, it may not be irrelevant to enquire into 
its working. The suggestion for adopting a “non-discriminatory 
method of literary test in the English language” was first made to 
Australian Colonial Legislatures by the Imperial Government 
in 1897.' After Federation, the Commonwealth Parliament passed 
the Immigration Restriction Act of 1901 which included among 
‘‘prohibited immigrants” any person who would fail to pass the 
dictation lest. 

The Minister of the Interior selects a passage of fifty words in 
the English language, which is printed in slips and issued to the 
customs officers authorized to apply the test. The officer declares 
before the immigrant the language of the selected passage and 
reads out it at a pace suitable for dictation. If he fails to write out 
and sign the paper in the presence of the officer, he is declared a 
prohibited immigrant and is not permitted to land. An immigrant 
who is not prepared to take the test at the time of his arrival may, 
on filing a bond in the sum of £100, take the test at any time 
within three months thereafter. 

The test is however applied only when it is considered necessary 
to exclude an immigrant. In practice it is not usually applied to 

* On the basis of the Act of 1897 in Natal, Western Australia adopted the language 
test in 1897, New South Wales and Tasmania in the following year. 

* Here is a specimen passage : 

“Wines are made by crushing the grapes and letting the juice ferment. I’he 
skins of the fruit may be fermented in the juicf:, thus making red wines that take 
their colour from the pigment under the skin. Juice alone is used in making 
white wines. I’he sugar in grapes produces alcohol.” 
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Europeans and the number of persons admitted in 1934, for 
example, without the dictation test was 52,457. Thus, the Immi- 
gration Restriction Law is non-discriminative in form but it is so 
in its administration. It is “not a test of fitness for admission but a 
flexible method of exclusion.” Nor is it an efficient method of 
keeping out undesirables who may possess unusual linguistic 
attainments. Canada enforces a reading test in order to exclude 
illiterate persons and the language for the test is selected by 
the immigrant, not the immigration officer. It is obvious 
that the purpose of the dictation test is to place an almost 
insuperable barrier in the way of Asiatic immigrants, for the 
officer authorised to administer the test may choose “ any 
European language.” 

It is interesting to note in this connection that when the 
Japanese Government pointed out that insistence on knowledge of 
a European language would operate “discriminatively as against 
Japanese nationals,” the Immigration Act was amended in 1905 by 
the substitution of “any prescribed language” for “any European 
language.” Prior to this amendment, the Commonwealth of 
Australia had an informal arrangement, in the nature of a 
“gentlemen’s agreement” with the Japanese Government, under 
which bona-fide students, merchants and tourists from Japan 
were permitted to enter Australia for a stay of twelve months (the 
period was extended after the first World War) without liability 
to the dictation test. India was subsequently given the benefit of 
this agreement. 

In order to discourage immigration from India, the Indians 
already domiciled were denied the right of franchise both in 
W estern Australia and Queensland, and they were debarred from 
l)articipaling in the mining, dairy and sugar industries. The 
Factories Act, the Mining Act, the Early Closing Act — all these 
measures passed in Western Australia in 1904 provide statutory 
racial discrimination. In 1907, the Asiatic immigrants were dis- 
qualified as electors. The “White Australia” policy so tenaciously 
pursued by the Commonwealth achieved the desired result. The 
number ol Indians permanently settled in Australia was about 
2,400 in 1921, and since then there has been a decrease in the 
number of domiciled Indians. In support of the “White Australia” 
policy, it is argued that the future of the Dominion is bound up in 
the preservation ol' the European standard of living, institutions 
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and traditions, and these can only be maintained if the population 
is kept homogeneous. This policy is thus regarded, in the words of 
the Right Hon’ble W. M. Hughes, ‘‘as an integral part of 
the national life of the Australian people.” 

Yet, if we consider the geographical background of Australia’s 
economy, only about 35 per cent, of the area is suitable for 
settlement by whites of normal European constitution. Tropical 
Australia presents serious problems in regard to the well-being of 
its white residents, and it can be safely asserted that the opening of 
the tropical north must be left to peoples who are physically 
adapted for it. 

Over a hundred years ago, New Zealand was described by a 
pioneer British colonist “as the fittest country in the world for 
colonization, as the most beautiful country with the finest climate 
and the most productive soil.” These words were uttered before a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, and within a short 
time, New Zealand became a white man’s colony. The immi- 
gration policy of the Government of New Zealand followed the 
lead taken by Australia. Indians come under the category of 
“race aliens,” an expression designated to include all non-Euro- 
peans; but the immigration from India has been almost negligible. 
Before 1914, the total number of Indians was about 700, and 
the increase to 1,144 by 1932 was largely due to the immigration 
of ex-indentured labourers from Fiji. Most of these Indians had 
acquired a knowledge of English and could easily satisfy the lan- 
guage test. It was therefore necessary to pass an Act under which 
persons other than nalural-born British subjects would be required 
to make New Zealand the land of their adoption. Thus, although 
there was no prohibition of permanent domicile for an Indian as 
in Australia, a large proportion of these labourers could not 
establish themselves in New Zealand in small-scale farming and in 
petty trade. Most of them became fruit-vendors, pedlars, small 
artisans, and casual labourers. Some, mostly Punjabis, settled in 
rural areas and became engaged in farming. There is also a small 
trading Indian community in the cities. 

While the domiciled Indians are now given the franchise and 
other privileges of citizenship (excepting the benefits of the Old 
Age Pension Act), the Government have firmly adopted a policy 
for a white New Zealand, and consequently their post-1918 
immigration legislation has been drastic and severely restricted 
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Indian immigration. In 1936, the Indians in New Zealand 
numbered about ^>24 only. 


VI 

The first ^Vorld War (1914-18) brought all the units of the 
British Empire together in a common struggle, and seemed to 
have paved the way for a fraternity among the nations of the 
Empire. The Dominions which considered Indians as “subject- 
citizens” and not “citizen-subjects” seemed to forget their crude 
arrogance and welcomed India’s active co-operation in imperial 
affairs. A few months after the Armistice, General Smuts in an 
address in Johannesburg indicated this change of attitude 
towards India. He said: “I do not look down on Indians. I look 
up to them. . . . There have been Indians who have been amongst 
the greatest men in the history of the world. There have been 
Indians who have been amongst the greatest leaders of the 
human race, whose shoes I am unworthy to untie.” 

In recognition of India’s services during the Great War, the 
Imperial Government invited India to join “the inner circle” of 
the British Empire. “She had bled herself white,’' declared Sir 
(then Mr.) Austen Chamberlain, “at the beginning of the War 
to supply the deficiencies of the Empire in troops, arms and guns.” 
But the recognition was ceremonial rather than real. While the 
Dominion representatives to these Conferences were there as the 
heads of their own autonomous governments, the Indian members 
were nominated by the Imperial Government. It is this lack of a 
representative character which makes India’s participation in the 
Imperial Conference^ not only unreal and illusory, but danger- 
ously compromising. The reciprocity resolution in 1917? to which 
we shall presently refer, was a distinct gain from the point of view 
of the Dominions, as it fully endorsed their own policy, but to 
Indians it was a surrender and a sacrifice. 

The question of free citizenship wdthin the Empire came before 
the Imperial War Conference of 1917 and 1918. On the motion 

^ I’lic first gathering c»l’ the Prime Ministers of C.anada, Soutli Africa, Australia and 
New Zealand, called Colonial Cionference, was held in London in 1887 on the occasion 
of the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of Queen Victoria’s accession. It was 
presided over by the Colonial Secretary. In 1907, the Conference was designated an 
Imperial Conference and the British Prime Minister took the chair. During the 
first World W^ar the gathering was called the Imperial War Conference. 
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moved by the late Lord Sinha, the following resolution was 
accepted by the Conference. The resolution runs as follows: 

“(i) It is an inherent function of the Governments of the 
several communities of the British Commonwealth including 
India, that each should enjoy complete control of the com- 
position of its own population by means of restriction on 
immigration from any of the other countries. 

(2) British citizens domiciled in any British country 
including India, should be admitted into any other British 
country for visits, for the purpose of pleasure or commerce, 
including temporary residence for the purpose of pleasure or 
commerce, including temporary residence for the purpose of 
education; such right shall not extend to a visit or temporary 
residence for labour purposes or to permanent settlement. 

(3) Indians already permanently domiciled in the other 
British countries should be allowed to bring in their wives and 
minor children on condition: (a) that not more than one 
wife and her children shall be admitted for each such 
Indian; and (b) that each individual so admitted shall be 
certified by the Government of India as being the lawful wife 
or child of such Indian.” 

The Conference reaffirmed the resolution quoted above; but 
the representatives of South Africa dissented from the general 
opinion of the Conference that “in the interests of the solidarity 
of the Commonwealth” it was desirable that the rights of Indians 
(domiciled in some parts of tiie Empire) to citizenship should be 
recognised. Hov.^ever, the outstanding result emerging from these 
Conferences was that India and the Dominions were allowed to 
settle their mutual differences without the direct intervention of 
the Imperial Government. In the past, such matters were under 
the control of the Colonial Office and were subject to the exigen- 
cies of British political interests rather than those of the Indian 
people. The liberal opinion in India appeared to be contented 
with the attitude of the Imperial Conference, and interpreted it as 
being a definite break from the policy that so long dominated 
India’s relationship with the British Dominions and Colonies. 

In 1922 the Indian Legislative Assembly passed a comprehen- 
sive measure which empowered the Government of India to 
control emigration and to protect Indian interests. That Act 
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declared that “emigration for the purpose of unskilled labour shall 
not be lawful except to such countries and on such terms and 
conditions as the Governor-General in Council, by notification, 
may specify in this behalf and that the notification shall have the 
full consent of both Chambers.” The Assembly appointed a 
Standing Emigration Committee consisting of twelve members, to 
keep a watchful eye upon the conditions under which Indian 
laljour is recruited for other parts of the Empire. The European 
planters, whose object has always been to secure an adequate 
supply of unskilled labour at a minimum cost for a maximum 
period, disliked the transfer of the control of emigration from 
India to the hands of the elected Legislature. 

But the problem of domiciled Indians became increasingly 
acute. As a matter of fact, deliberate steps were taken to curtail 
their rights as citizens. The disabilities under which they suffered 
and th(' manifest injustices which seemed to continue in a sinister 
manner alarmed those who had regarded the ideal of Imperial 
Citizenship as having any legal significance. As a gesture of 
good faith and sympathy, the Government of India invited the 
late Right Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri, the doyen of the Indian 
liberals, to visit the Dorniiiions with the object of “softening the 
prejudice" against Indians and to appeal to the respective 
Governments and publics for due recognition of India’s status 
within the British Empire. 

Canada admitted the reasonableness of' the claim of Indians to 
full equality of citizenship, and promised to do all that lay in her 
power for enacting necessary legislative measures. The Indian 
population, consisting largely of the sturdy Sikhs from the 
Punjab, was found in the province of British Columbia. They were 
mostly employed in the lumber industry, and proved themselves 
to be .as eflicient as the Canadian labourers. Some of the immi- 
grants were (‘ngaged in the peaceful occupation of agriculture. 
Bui llie Indians residing in British Columbia, numbering over 
1,000, are excluded from the privilege of franchise and even 
denied civic rights. It is their success as settlers that appears to 
ha\e antagonised them as being potential competitors! Until 
recently the domiciled Indians wxre not allowed to bring their 
wives and minor children to the Dominion. 

We have already mentioned the insistence on a continuous 
journey from India which was one of the methods employed by 
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Canada to restrict immigration. Since the acceptance of the 
Reciprocity resolution in 1918, by the Imperial Conference, 
Canada has bolted her door to Indian immigrants desirous of 
settling in the country. They can now enter Canada only for 
temporary residence. “The exclusion of Orientals from public 
rights,” writes a Canadian author, “seems to rest on a wide- 
spread belief that even in the second or third generation Canadians 
of oriental race are less Canadian than their fellow-Canadians 
of other races, and that they would be so even if they were 
similarly treated.”" 

As regards the domiciled Indians, they enjoy the federal fran- 
chise in all parts of Canada excepting British Columbia. By an 
Amendment to the Franchise Act in 1931, Indians who served in 
the Canadian Forces during the first World War are allowed to 
have their names placed on the voters’ lists of the Province. But 
they are excluded from election to the Provincial legislature, from 
appointment to municipal office, from nomination at an election 
of school trustees, and finally from jury service. Even if there are 
no express legal enactments* against them, there is a de facto 
exclusion of Indians from the public services and the professions 
of law and pharmacy in British Columbia. Licenses for hand- 
logging are issued to persons on the voters’ list or North- American 
Indians, and in sales of Crown timber it is understood that Asiatics 
shall not be employed. The same spirit of racialism dominates 
relations in the sphere of trade and commerce. A restaurant may 
refuse to serve Orientals and a theatre or cinema may restrict 
them to certain seats. By her immigration restrictions and by 
encouraging discriminative treatment of Asiatics, the number of 
Indian immigrants decreased from 2,623 in 1908 to 80 in 1931. 
During a decade from 1921 to 1930, only 418 Indians were ad- 
mitted to Canada for mere visits ; but up to 150 Japanese new- 
comers were permitted entry as immigrants each year. 

There had been no indentured emigration of any importance 
to Australia, but some 2,400 Indians have adopted that country 
as their home. The right of domicile is granted to them. They can 
exercise full franchise and their children are allowed to go to the 
State schools. But any form of immigration which may lead to 

* Legal status of Alims in Pacific Countries,*' edited by Norman Ma^enzie, 1937. 

* As embodied in the Commonwealth Immigration Act, the policy “is entirely non- 
discri minatory and contains no suggestion of racial bias.” 
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permanent residence in any part of Australia is prohibited. The 
colour prejudice is not so conspicuous as it is in South Africa, but 
the Government of the Commonwealth had never accepted the 
principle of racial equality which her spokesmen persistently 
opposed at the Peace Conference. To them Australia must remain 
pure white ! In Queensland the law requires the labourer to 
satisfy a dictation test and, because the majority of Indians arc 
illiterate, they are excluded from the dairying industry and the 
sugar plantations. Australia, however, removed the restriction re- 
lating to the employment of Indians in the banana industry, and 
promised to admit Indians to Old Age Pensions. Through Mr. 
Sastri’s intervention some minor grievances were redressed and 
certain restrictions on free citizenship were removed. It should be 
noted that in 1925 the Commonwealth Parliament passed an Act 
removing the disqualification on racial grounds from (a) natives 
of British India, and (b) persons who liave become naturalized. 
Hitherto Indians, in common with aboriginal natives, had been 
debarred from enrolment as electors of the Commonwealth. 
Since Australia accepted the Resolution of the Imperial Con- 
ference in regard to the citizenship rights of Indians domiciled in 
the Dominions, the Bill admitting to the Federal franchise all 
adult Indians received approval of all parties in Australia. 

In the Transvaal, where colour prejudice is stronger than in 
Natal, the disabilities imposed on Indians were also severe. The 
cessation of indentured labour in Natal, as a retaliation against 
the Government of Natal, made the position of domiciled Indians 
there worse. They were deprived of the provincial franchise in 
1897 and of the municipal franchise in 1924. In the following year 
they also lost the township franchise, and the Union Govern- 
ment proceeded to bring in “the Transvaal Asiatic Land Tenure 
Bill” with the object of restricting Indians from acquiring land. 
Methods of racial discrimination were adopted in the operation of 
the licensing laws, wdiich resulted in segregating Indian traders 
not only in c ertain quarters in the towns, but also in rural areas. 
In 1921, the Licensing Officer of Durban, in his evidence before 
the Asiatic Commission, frankly admitted that “a European 
license is granted as a matter of course whereas an Indian license 
is refused as a matter of course if it is a new one.” 

In 1923 It w'as suggested at the Imperial Conference that the 
Union Government of South Africa should agree to the proposal 
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for appointing an agent of the Government of India in the Union 
who would act as a liaison-officer between the two Governments 
and watch the interests of Indian nationals on the spot. 
This was rejected on the plea that no further concessions to 
Indians in South Africa could be granted, and consequently no 
useful purpose would be served by the appointment of an inter- 
mediary. General (now Field-Marshal) Smuts’ peroration 
on this occasion was illuminating. This philosopher-statesman 
declared that the Union Government were now conc erned with 
“the basic consideration for the continuance of Western civiliza- 
tion” and should not encourage extension of political rights of 
Indians within its domain. His definition of British Empire 
Citizenship, presented to the Imperial Conference in a memoran- 
dum, may be of interest. He summed the matter up thus: 

“The Indians’ claim for equal franchise rights in the 
Empire outside of India arises, in my opinion, from a mis- 
conception of the nature of British citizenship. This mis- 
conception is not confined to India, but is fairly general. . . . 

This misconception arises, not from the fact, but from the 
assumption that all subjects of the King are equal, that in an 
Empire where there is a common King there should be 
common and equal citizenship, and that all differences and 
distinctions arc wrong in principle. Hence it is claimed that 
whether a British subject has or has not political rights in his 
country of origin, he should, on migration to another part of 
the Empire where British subjects enjoy full political rights, 
be entitled automatically to the enjoyment of these rights. It 
is on this basis that equal political rights arc claimed for 
Indians who live in the Dominions or Colonies outside 
India. . . . 

There is no common equal British citizenship in the 
Empire. . . . There is no indignity or affront at all in the 
denial of such equality. . . . 

The newer conception of the British Empire as a smaller 
League of Nations, as a partnership of free and equal nations 
under a common hereditaiy sovereign, involves an even 
further departure from the simple conception of a unitary 
citizenship. British citizenship has been variable in the past: 
it is bound to be even more so in the future. . . .’’^ 

^ Cmd. 1988 (1923). 
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It was also at this Conference that an Indian delegate, Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, cried: “I claim my right to take my seat as a 
member of King George’s Household. I shall not be content with 
a place in his outer stables.” 


VII 

In the following year, with the appointment of General 
Hertzog as Prime Minister, the Union Government introduced a 
Cilass Areas Bill, with the object of segregating Asiatics in par- 
ticular urban centres throughout the Union. The Asiatic com- 
munity, with a total population of 200,000 was alarmed and the 
situation was ripe for the recrudescence of racial hostility. Al- 
though the Bill was made to appear as a measure of general 
application, its main intention was to compel Indians to live in 
compulsory segregation. “The Bill frankly starts,” declared Dr. 
Malan as Minister of the Interior in introducing the measure, 
“from the supposition that the Indian as a race in this country is 
an alien element in the population, and that no solution of this 
question will be acceptable to the country, unless it results in a 
very considerable reduction of the Indian population.” Owing to 
the dissolution of the House of Assembly, however, the Bill did 
not pass beyond the preliminary stages. But when controversy 
raged over the Class Areas Bill in the Union of South Africa, Sir 
Thomas Watt, who once held the office of a minister in Natal, 
explained in a letter to the Times (dated 30th March, 1926) the 
raison d'etre of the relations between white and coloured. He 
wrote as follows: 

“The white man, English as well as Dutch, is determined to 
do all he can to remain, and what is more, to rule. He hopes 
to get the sympathy and support of the Mother Country. If 
that is w^ithheld he will not be deterred. To those who say 
that England cannot be a party to a great act of injustice, I 
would reply that this matter is, to us in South Africa, such a 
vital and fundamental matter, that no ethical considerations, 
such as the rights of man and equal opportunities for all non- 
Europeans, will be allowed to stand in the way. It is a ques- 
tion of self-preser\^ation with us. We are now a self-governing 
nation with full powder to manage our own affairs.” 
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Meanwhile, Indian opinion representing all communities and 
classes rallied against such measures as were designed to inflict 
invidious distinction on Indians in the Empire overseas. In 1926, 
for instance, when the Union Government decided to bring up the 
Class Areas Bill (Areas Reservation and Immigration and 
Registration — Further Provision Bill), the Government of India 
sent a deputation to give evidence before the Select Committee. 
An arrangement was also made to discuss the whole position of 
the Indians in South Africa at a Round Table Conference in Gape 
Town (1927). Both Governments took cognizance of the fact that 
upon this question there was a solid opposition from all classes 
and communities in India, and that it would be unwise to take 
any decision which would be interpreted as repudiating the spirit 
of the resolution on citizenship within the Empire repeatedly 
affirmed by the Imperial Conference. 

Yet the prevailing opinion of Natal can best be reflected by the 
cheers that greeted a speech of welcome to the Indian delegates 
when they visited the province. After expressing hopes that the 
Conference deliberations would prove successful, the speaker 
could not resist the neat reminder that: “The Empire of India is 
one of the brilliant stars in what some people call the Common- 
wealth of Free Nations, but which I prefer to call the British 
Empire.”^ 

The Union Government, however, agreed to postpone the 
consideration of the Bill, and undertook to propose a scheme of 
voluntary but assisted repatriation of the Indians. The “Scheme 
of Assisted Emigration” proposed by the Union Government 
provided for a bonus of £20 to every adult Indian if he was 
willing to return to India, in addition to his free passage. Mean- 
while they promised to investigate the general condition of 
Indians domiciled in South Africa and some relief from colour 
bar was promised in matters of employment. In order to facilitate 
a closer co-operation between the two Governments, a permanent 
Agent of the Government of India was appointed in South Africa, 
and the late Right Hon. Srinivasa Sastri was selected for the 
post. The result of the Round Table Conference was designated 
the “Capetown Agreement.” 

But the repatriation scheme was found unworkable on any 
large scale. For the period of eight years from 1924 to 1932, the 

^ Quoted in There are no South Africans by G. H. Caipin. 
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departures of repatriated Indians exceeded arrival by 12,868. 
Lord Hailey estimates in his African Survey that “some 15,000 
Indians were repatriated under the agreement between the 
years 1927 and 1935*’’ The figures for assisted emigration to 
India were 161 in 1937, 135 in 1938, 87 in 1939, and 36 in 1940. 
The distribution of the Indian population of the Union shows 
why it could not be easily rooted out from the country. Besides, 
the percentage of Indians born in South Africa had increased 
from 62 to 82 per cent, during the years 1921-1936. 

Table III 



1911 

1921 

1936 

Cape of Good Hope 

6,606 

6,498 

10,692 

Natal 

133^031 

141 >336 

183,646 

Transvaal 

10,048 

13,405 

25,561 

Orange Free State 

106 

100 

29 

I’otal Union 

i 49 > 79 i 

161,339 

219,928 

Born in the Union of 

South Africa . . 

63,776 

102,323 

— 

Although the census does not record any 

substantial 

increase 


between 1911 and 1921, a very large proportion (nearly 80 per 
cent.) of the Indians were born in South Africa and had settled 
in the country after their period of indenture, riic traders who 
followed the emigrants had acquired little shops throughout the 
country (mainly in Natal) and had secured for themselves a large 
part of the trade with the natives. Many Indian settlers take to 
market gardening and some earn their livelihood as domestic 
servants. It can be said with justice that, in carrying out these 
varied occupations, Indian settlers do not enter into competition 
with Europeans, for such work would not otherwise be under- 
taken by the European or the native except in domestic service. 

Then there are Indians who have acquired wealth and position 
through \’arious branches of the learned professions and through 
commercial enterprise. Their co-operation with the European 
mercantile community has been fruitful in many ways; most of 
them arc cultured and bear the dignity oi' a higher civilization. 
Yet they are denied the clcmcniary rights oi'a citizen. Nowhere 
in the Union do they enjoy any franchise rights; c\‘cii on municipal 
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councils they have no voice. They cannot move from province to 
province; nor can they own property where they like. The 
acquisition of property by them is regarded as “encroachment.’* 

Inadequate response to the scheme designed to reduce the 
Indian population in South Africa disappointed the Union 
Government, and this served as a plea for attempts to impose 
further disabilities on Indians. They deluded themselves in think- 
ing that the Capetown Agreement of 1927 was their Magna 
Charla; for it promised to limit the discretionary powers of local 
authorities in revising trade licensing laws and to apply without 
liins the principle underlying the Industrial Conciliation Act in 
regard to equal pay for equal work. Now they realised that the 
Union Government had no intention of adhering to all the terms 
of that Agreement. Indians were included in the Colour Bar 
legislation which served to exclude them from skilled occupations. 
Another Round Table Conference was therefore held in 1932, 
and the Union Government was persuaded not to undermine the 
entire basis of the Capetown Agreement at a time when llie 
Government of India were concerned with India’s constitutional 
problems. It was agreed that an investigation should be under- 
taken as to the possibilities of a colonization scdierne lor settling 
Indians, both from India and from South Africa, in other countries. 

Two successive Round Table Conferences resulted in an 
amicable interchange of good wishes and courtesies, but achieved 
nothing of any importance to protect Indian interests in South 
Africa. Although the Capetown Agreement and the establish- 
ment of an office of Agent-General of India indicate a concilia- 
tory altitude towards Indians within the Union, the official 
policy of the Union Government remains deeply rooted in racial 
and colour prejudice, which manifests itself in indefensible dis- 
crimination in administrative and legislative matters on the 
ground of colour and creed alone. In 1936, the Union Legislature 
permitted three Bills which were based upon the principle of 
racial segregation. The invalidity of marriage between a European 
and a coloured person, the prohibition of the employment of 
Europeans by non-Europeans, and further disabilities on the 
ownership of property by persons belonging to Asiatic races were 
the objects of these Bills. When two of the three Bills were referred 
to a Select Committee, it refused to grant leave to the Agent- 
General for India and his Secretary to be present during the hear- 
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ing f)f the evidence! At the same time, on the strong representation 
ol th(! Japanese Cilonsiil, the Union Government agreed to exclude 
the Japanese from the definition of the word “Asiatic." 

Althnugli Indians have been debarred from owning property 
in tiu* fransvaal since 1885, they succeeded in occupying landed 
properties tlirough trustees or through land-holding companies, 
'i lierefore, the Union Government brought forward the Transvaal 
Asiali'- Land Tenure (Amendment) Act in 1931; and in response 
(o iicsli agitation against such a measure, the Government of 
India sent another delegation to South Africa. The Act extended 
the scope' of the Gold Law of 1908 to other land and to trading on 
the land covered by a scries of legislative measures enacted since 
1885. The plea of the delegation was in vain and the Act was 
passed in 1932. It was, however, decided to appoint a Gom- 
mission to investigate the position of Asiatic land tenure, with a 
view to recommending the nature and extent of exemptions to be 
made under this Act. The Commission, presided over by the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Fcetham, suggested temporary protection to 
Asiatics and South African coloured people in the “exempted 
areas," that is, the* areas to be set aside for their occupation. The 
recommendations of the Feetham Commission wen* considered 
by a Select Committee of the House of Assembly which agreed 
to grant to coloured persons the right of' ownership in three 
types of areas, namely, (i) locations specially recommended by 
the Feetham Commis.sion: (2) Asiatic bazaars and (3) areas pre- 
dominantly or exclusively occupied by coloured j^coples. Accord- 
ingly, the Asiatic Land Tenure Act (Amendment) was passed in 
i93(), oll'ering a certain amount of relief to non-European property 
holders. But owing to the rapid industrialisation of the “exempted 
an‘as," they have already been removed from a great part of 
these areas. It should also be noted that simultaneously with the 
passing of the new Act, the Police have put into effect Resolution 
No. 104 ol' 1871 of the Transvaal Volksraad, prohibiting the 
occupation of land in towns and villages by coloured persons. The 
period of the protection offered by the Asiatic Land Tenure Act 
of 1936 expired on April 30th, 1939 ; and the Asiatic Land 
I.a\ws Commission's Repoit to the Union Government re-opened 
the question of the ownership of property by Indians in the 
Transvaal. Once again the opportunity of enforcing racial 
segregation came before the House of Assembly. 
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The Minister of the Interior introduced a fresh measure which 
contained the following provisions 

(1) Extension of the period of grace to ist May, 1941. 

(2) Prohibition, as from 30th April, 1939, of the granting 
of a certificate for new trading licences to Asiatics, or 
on their behalf, in the Transvaal except with the 
Minister’s permission. 

(3) Prohibition, as from 30th A]>ril, 1939, of tlie granting of 
a certificate entitling an Asiatic to remove his business to 
other premises, except with the Minister’s permission. 

{4) Cancellation of any licence issued to a non-Asiatic after 
the commencement of the Act if at any time before ist 
May, 1941, an Asiatic is in actual control of the business 
or trade licensed. 

(5) Similar prohibitions in respect of the leasing of property 
to Asiatics, or on their behalf, after 30th April, 1939. 

(6) Asiatic bazaars and other areas specially assigned to 
Asiatics in the Transvaal are to be exempt. 

(7) Asiatics who remove their business illegally may be 
ejected by order of Court on the application of the 
authority issuing certificates for licences. 

(8) “Asiatic” includes any company or other means of 
holding an interest on behalf of, or for, the benefit of an 
Asiatic. 

(9) Hawkers are not to be affected by this law. 

The Bill aroused fierce opposition among the Indian com- 
munity in South Africa and the All-India Congress Committee 
reminded the Union Covernment that the policy initiated by 
them was a direct breach of the Srnuts-Gandhi Agreement of 
1914, the Capetown Agreement of 1927 and the subsequent 
promises given by responsible Ministers on their behalf. The 
Asiatic Enquiry Commission (1924) recommended, for example, 
that “there be no compulsory segregation of Asiatics” but agita- 
tion to relegate the two hundred thousand Indians to ghettos 
continued. In March 1939 the Transvaal Provincial Council 
passed a resolution opposing the Feetham recommendations and 

^ The Surniriary is taken from Race Relation June, 1939. 
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demanding complete segregation of Indians. However, the 
Asiatics (Transvaal Land and Trading) Bill was given its third 
reading on June 2nd, 1939. It was an Interim Bill proposing to 
“peg” the present status of Asiatics for two years, pending a 
radical settlement of the problem in consultation with the 
Government of India. The temper of the debate was, however, 
clear evidence of the intention of the Government to adopt a 
policy of total segregation — ^residential, social, economic and 
political — between Europeans and non-Europeans including the 
Indians. Thus, the principle accepted in the Capetown Agree- 
ment was no longer operative in adjusting the relations of Indians 
to the European population in the Union. Such an iniquitous 
legislative measure not only revealed the fatal weakness in intra- 
imperial relations, but also brought about party dissensions in the 
Union of South Africa. In the light of events since the passing of 
the Act, it may be safely asserted that so long as the Union 
Government adhere 10 the principle of racial segregation and 
pursue what is known as the “civilised labour policy,” the con- 
ditions for improved relations between the white and non-white 
])eoples will remain restricted to a very limited scope. The hope 
of a tolerant and equitable solution, inspired by the Capetown 
Agreement, was not realised because llie Union Government 
stood for the policy that the Euroj^ean in South Africa was to be 
the master and the non-European his servant. They adopted 
methods calculated to encourage racial and colour prejudice, 
created zones of segregation of non-European races, and debarred 
them from the privilege of the parliamentary and municipal 
franchise. Responsible men appointed to the post of Agent- 
General of India (now raised to the status of High Commissioner) 
have to admit in despair that “it is very difficult to get anything 
done. In spile of constant efforts there is generally a blank wall 
^vhicll obstructs every attempt.” The question of granting 
franchise to Indians in provincial and municipal councils re- 
mained undecided till 1942 when it was announced that the 
privilege' could not be granted to them. The discriminating 
licensing laws resulted in a steady decrease in Indian trade 
licenses. Indians are not allowed to enter the Orange Free State. 
Their freedom to acquire land, as w^e have seen, is severely re- 
stricted. end in their social life they are subjected to numerous 
disabilities arising from colour prejudice. 
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And SO the stigma of inferiority which characterises the social 
and economic status of the Indians in the Union of South Africa 
remains, and it remains as a potential danger, not only to the 
constituent members of the British Empire, but also to the peace 
of the world. Racial segregation within an Empire consisting of 
nearly 470,000,000 coloured people out of the total of 540,000,000 
British subjects is not only an impossible venture, but the policy 
carries with it the certainty of bitter racial conflicts in the world. 

VIII 

The Second World War was fought, as asserted by leaders of 
the British Empire, to end the Nazi theory of “Master Race,” 
but it made no difference in their outlook towards racial problems 
within their own domains. Indians in South Africa responded to 
the call for recruits and Indian troops fought side by side with 
South African Army in the western desert and East Africa. 
The achievements of Fourth Indian Division in North Africa 
is one of the outstanding events of the war. But in his annual 
report, the Agent-General (now High Commissioner) for India 
observes: “While it cannot be said that there has been any marked 
symptom of intensified racial prejudice during the year (1940) it 
must, however, also be recorded that there has been little practical 
recognition in South Africa of the great part being played by 
India in the common cause.” The rise of the Afrikaner Cultural 
Movement, The Ossewabrandwag, which advocates the adoption of 
a narrow racial policy and shows bitter hostility to Indians, is a 
deal indication of the trend of South African opinion in regard 
to coloured races. The Nationalist Party leaders have been con- 
stantly urging the Government to deal with the problem of mixed 
marriages and to take adequate steps to put into effect the 
policy of segregation of Europeans and non-Europeans. In 
January 1940, they demanded the implementation of a policy 
that would separate the coloured peoples from the Europeans, 
strictly restricting their occupation of land and trading licenses in 
European areas. The Union Government agreed to set up a special 
Commission to investigate “Asiatic penetration in Natal and the 
Transvaal since 1927.” 

This enquiry, known as the first Broome Commission, revealed 
that the general position with regard to the acquisition of property 
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by Indians in European residential areas was “not unsatisfactory” 
and that there was no need for such discriminative racial legisla- 
tion at this stage. After two years of deliberation, the Commission 
declared that where “penetration” had taken place it was the 
result of the Indians’ desire to improve their material position 
and that tiieir motives were not peculiar to them as Indians, but 
were “the heritage of all virile peoples.” Meanwhile the 1939 
legislation expirccl on April 30, 1941, but it was promptly ex- 
tended for another two years from the aben e date. The Broome 
Commission was instructed to continue its investigation in readi- 
ness for subsecjucnt legislative measures to deal witli the situation. 

Two years later the cjucstion of granting further | protection to 
the European population against occupation of land by Indians 
aroused a strong feeling throughout Natal and (he Transvaal. 
In A])ril 19/J3 the I’nion Government felt obliged to pass the 
Trading and Occii])ation of Land (Transvaal and Natal) Bill. 
The objec ts of th(‘ Bill were: to peg for a jpcriod of three years the 
prcs(‘nt ownership of properly by Indians in Euro])ean areas in 
Durban and ])re\’ent further purchases for three yca.rs; to grant 
the GovcTnnient power b) proclamation to rc^stricl jjurchases of 
pro|)(*rty in rural areas in Natal; and to peg the existing trading- 
rights of Indians in the Transvaal. 

Field Marshal Smuts, the Prime Minister, rc'grctted the neces- 
sity of this legislature w hich might appear as being discriminative 
but the CJovcnimc'nt had no choice. He said that the issue had 
been forced by Indians! After all, Durban was a European city, 
which was detcrminc'd to remain European. The Gcpvernment 
could not therefore allow Ijidian penetration into this city. 
Smuts pac'ifi(*d the critic s of the Bill by saying that the Bill was 
“only a standstill measure” and alter three years the Govern- 
ment intended to examine the whole c[uestion by a proper judicial 
iiK|uiry. 

Field Marshal Smuts' assertion that “large-scale Indian pene- 
tration” into the Eiiro])can area of Durban was going on at an 
increasing pace w as based upon the report of the second Broome 
Commission which stated that properties acquired by Indians in 
European areas during tlie year 1942 were considerable in com- 
parison to the average for the years 1927-39. But, as the Natal 
Indian Congress pointed out in its memorandum before the 
Broome Commission, a map drawn up by the Durban Corpora- 
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tion to show Indian penetration into predominantly European 
areas of the city in the period 1927-40 had in fact included all 
property acquired by Indians since i860! The Commission 
agreed that the map was inaccurate but advised the Natal 
Indian Congress “not to pre-suppose the City Council’s inten- 
tions in the matter.” 

It \\ as admitted that a minority of wealthy Indians bought up 
projxriy in Euro]:)ean residential areas. Mr. H. Polak who has 
intimate knowledge of Indians in South Africa wrilc^^: 

In the two and a half years between October i, 1940 and 
February 28, 1943, no more than 326 sites in the European 
area had been acquired by Indians, and of these fewer than 
one-sixth were occupied by them, five-sixths remaining in 
European occupation. The proportion of the Indian to the 
European population of Durban is less than one-fourth, l)ut 
ol' the total acreage of the Old Borough, Indians own 110 
more tlian 4 per cent.* 

i’lie Government of India made three urgent representations to 
tlu‘ Lhiion Government pointing out that the Bill was a serious 
cause of offence to Indians everywhere and urging that “the 
difficulties could be met without ix^strictivc legislation l>y bringing 
the ]:>]'essurc of j jublic opinion to bear upon both purchasers and 
sellers of property.” The leader of the opposition (Nationalist 
Party) resented the intervention of the Governm(‘nt of India, 
contending that “India had as little right as Great Britain to 
interfere in wliat it regards as iIh! domestic affairs ol' South 
Africa.” Neither tlic Dominion Office in London nor the Goverii- 
mciil of India could exercise even moral persuasion against a 
legislative measure which particularly affected the Indians in the 
Transvaal, li is to be nol<‘d that the Labour Party in South Africa 
supported the Bill. 

In tlie debate the Minister of Finance, Mr. Hofmeyr, said that 
he could not accept responsibility for certain provisions in tf.e Bill 
regarding the Transvaal and rather than accept them he had 
tendered his resignation. He and certain other members had 
opposed these provisions in 1939 because there had been no 
evidence of the existence of a situation requiring such discrimina- 
tive legislation. He said: “We like to put ourselves forward as 

* The Sunday Tunes. August fi, 1944. 
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trustees for the non-European people of this land, especially those 
who are \ otclcss. All too often wc are influenced in the administra- 
tion of the trusteeshij) by the consideration of our own European 
interests. I believe that every time the facts are thrown aside and 
a surrender made to racial and colour prejudice we impair the 
human rights of a part of our people in the interests of another 
part of our people. Every time that happens we are sapping the 
moral foundation of the leadership which the European people in 
South Africa enjoy to-day.” 

Mr. Hofmeyr has on several previous occasions been critical 
of legislation dealing with the status of domiciled Indians. 
His resignation during the war would have exposed the Gfovern- 
ment to a critical public opinion. Consequently Field Marshal 
Smuts had appealed to him not to press his resignation, and 
Mr. Hofmeyr had agreed to remain in the Cabinet on the under- 
standing that he did not approve of the proposals affecting 
Indians in tlu‘ IVansvaal. 

While the issue had been forced by violent anti-Indian feeling 
so sedulously fostered by the European community, it was its 
members wlio had sold their projjerty in full knowledge to 
Indians. The question was not however merely of ownership of 
property by Indians. Leaders of the Nationalist Party demanded 
even a residential segregation of Indians in all urban areas. It 
should be noted that the second Broome Commission did not make 
a distinction betv%een ownership and occupation. 

Indians in South Africa declared that they represented a 
community whose interests were deliberately neglected by the 
Government, that they owned ^(^4,000,000 of Durban property 
and paid taxes, that they had no voice in the Legislature, and that 
only a small jxTcentagc of their taxes was spent on Indians. After 
all, over eighty per cent of the Indians in South Africa were 
South African born and were part of the South African people. 
“They must,” writes the Leader (a Journal owned by Indians), 
“continue to chmiand citizen rights. They must press for demo- 
cratic representation, and they must insist upon a status which 
grants decent housing opportunities, and right to progress.” 

In 1946, the Union Government passed the Asiatic Land 
Tenure and Indian Representation Act. What was “only a 
standstill measure” designed to deal with the situation in the 
city of Durban, now became applicable to Natal. While the 
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pegging Act of 1943 did not demarcate areas, the new Act 
divides Natal into two categories, namely controlled and exempted 
areas. The former is reserved exclusively for European, but in 
exempted areas any person whether European, Indian or Malay 
can purchase and occupy landed properties. The division bore no 
relation whatsoever with the size of population in a given area. 
In the old borough of Durban, for example, there are 25,000 
Indians against 65,000 Europeans. The areas alloted to the Indians 
and other non-European groups total about 350 acres whilst the 
Europeans have 2,940 acres already in their possession. In addi- 
tion some 1,121 acres owned by the Durban Municipality are 
also reserved for them. There are other features of the Bill which 
cannot but perpetuate racial antagonism and intensify conflicts 
between European and non-European communities in South 
Africa. 

During the second reading of the Bill, Field Marshal Smuts 
said that he would like to offer something to the Indian com- 
munity in return for a right that was being taken away. The Act 
provides, therefore, for representation of Indians in the South 
African Legislatures, but the basis of franchise is communal! 
I’wo Europeans shall represent Indians of the Natal and Trans- 
\'aal Provinces in the Senate and three Europeans in the House of 
Assembly. 

As a protest against the Act, the Central Legislature in India 
\Oted for applying economic sanction and for the withdrawal of 
the office of the High Commissioner for India in South Africa. 
The South-African Indian COngress sent out a delegation to 
Britain in the hope of enlisting the sympathy of its Government 
and people, and tiie United Nations Organisation was reminded 
that Field Marshal Smuts violated the very principles which he 
himself enunciated in his draft of the Preamble to the San Fran- 
cisco Charter. But the Union of South Africa could not be per- 
suaded to abandon its policy of race discrimination. They contend 
that the supremacy of European races cannot be maintained 
without the colour bar. They have, therefore, found it necessary 
to divide the Union through its statutory enactments into three 
racial catergories based on colour! Indeed, by their failure to 
reconcile the interests of all the races within the Union, its 
Government stands condemned. 
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I Voiii (hr arena of conflicts in the Dominions, wc turn to the 
Colonial Umpire, where tlic position of domiciled Indians has 
become incrcasin.i>ly difficult. In a sense the character of the 
strn^t^le there is of special significance to us. The failure of the 
Imperial Governm(ait to protect the Indians from the racial bar 
and poliiical disabilities, even in the territories directly under its 
administration, h.-s also a lesson for those who still ask us not to 
suspect the gr)()d faith which is inferred in tiie term “British sense 
ol' just ice." h has lyren c learly demonstrated that the European 
settleis (onld s!ia])e tlx’ policy of a colony in accordance' with their 
wish<‘s, dc'sj'iie all dc'claralioiis of the Imperial Government that 
their traditional policy was to extend equal rights and opportuni- 
ties to all incml)ers of the imipii'e. 

Lord Aliitjc r, in his spe<'ch in the House of Lords on July 14th, 
iqjo, declared: “In East Africa as in other countries under the 
administration of tlie CJolonial fifiice, it iias been the :i\()wed 
principle, and it is the definite intention, of the British authorities 
to mete out even-handed justice between the different races 
inhabiting tlxv-ic territories." But a few months earlier, in reply to 
a di‘j)ntation from the Nairobi Indian Association, the Governor 
of Kenya said tlul “the j)rinci|)le had been accepted at home that 
the country (m<:iriing British East Africa) was primarily for 
European dexelopment, and whereas the interests of the Indians 
would not be lost sight of, in all respects the European must 
]ut'di>aun:U»\ ' .Ngaiu, Lord Delamere, in a debate over a Bill 
wliic li aimed at tin- elimination of small Indian traders, insisted 
that Last Africa was an English colony and therefore European 
intcTests must be paramount there. 

We have alrcad\ mentioned the part played by Indians in the 
development ol East Afric ;i. From the seventeenth century they 
controlled and maintained a regular trade between the sea-coasts 
of India and the eastern sea-i)oard of Africa. They were the chief 
agents for conducting trade with the native population even in 
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remote areas in the interior of dark Africa. Some of them settled 
in trading centres and established friendly relations with the 
natives. It was this adaptability of Indians to life in Africa that 
persuaded the British East Africa Company to encourage Indian 
settlement on a very large scale. But they are now faced with a 
policy which threatens to challenge their position in East Africa. 

Before the first World War the jiosition of Indians in the East 
African Protectorate was no less aggravating than that in 
South Africa. At about the time when the Indians came 
into conflict with the Government of Natal, the British settlers' 
in Kenya had been carrying on an agitation against the granting 
of equal rights to Indians in other Colonies. In tlicir enthusiasm 
for this very ‘‘laudable’' object they even sent a deputation to 
Australia to influence public opinion there! 

Towards the end of the nineteen tli century the British East 
Africa Company, an organised instrument of mercantile imperial- 
ism, found it necessary to transfer the control of the colony to the 
]iii})erial Government on the payment of com])cnsation amount- 
ing to ;{^20o,ooo. East Africa was proclaimed a Protectorate on 
July 1st, 1895, administration was placed in the hands of 

tiie Foreign Office. It was then that the construction of the Kc^nya- 
Uganda Railway was taken in hand, but the ])roblem ol'ad(X|uate 
and eflicient labour required for the purpose could not be solved 
until the Government oflndia sent Indian labour from thc‘ Punjab. 
It is c*stimated that over 35,000 Indian contract labourers were 
im])orted during the construction of the railway. While the 
majority ol' the Indian labourers returned to India on the termi- 
nation ol' their contract, a numbctr of enterprising Indians settled 
on the land as agriculturists, while some found work as artisans 
and traders. Besides, the services of Indian overseers and clerks 
were retained by the Administration, which Icjoked to their 
recruiting agcmcies in India for subordinate staffs. 

The Administration of Kenya was transferred from the Forcugn 
Office to the Colonial Office in 1905. Meanwhile the Colonists’ 
Association was formed in East Africa, and it proceeded to or- 
ganise the opinion of the European community in favour of 
maintaining the Highlands as a specific reservation for white 
settlement. This area, covering nearly 8,000,000 acres at a height 
of five to nine thousand feet above sea level, lies between Kiu 

" Over 15 per cent, of the European population of Kenya is of South African origin. 
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Station and Fort Teran Station on the Uganda Railway. It is 
perhaps the most fertile part of the country, and as soon as it was 
found suitable for plantation crops, such as coffee, sugarcane, etc. 
land became an attractive investment. European landholders 
acquired vast tracts at a nominal figure, and they were deter- 
mined to confine the Indians and the natives to the lowland 
districts. 

The report of the Land Commission appointed by the settlers 
j)ointed out the folly of easy transfers by which land would pass 
into the undesirable possession of Indians and argued that a great 
number of Europeans had come to occupy and develop the 
country on the understanding that the Highlands would be reser- 
ved for them. While recognising the difficulty of enacting dis- 
cximinative legislation against Indians, the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies assured the settlers that “a reasonable discretion will 
be exercised in dealing with applications for land on the part of 
natives of India and other non-Europeans.'’ Further, in order to 
ensure the j)rcdominaricc of European elements in the Colony, the 
British Foreign Office offered, at the end of the Boer War, a large 
part ol'East Africa to Zionist groups in Europe: but the Jews then 
declined to establish a National Home within a British territory. 

The settlers felt themselves secure in the Highlands, but the 
agitation which the Indians organised against this virtual adoption 
of a discriminative policy became a source of annoyance to the 
Europeans, and they sought to influence the Government against 
t]:e settlement of Indians even outside the reserved areas. In 1907 
the Land Board of the Protectorate recommended to the Colonial 
Secretary that Indian immigration be discouraged and that no 
Government land be allotted to Indians. Lord Elgin’s despatch on 
the question laid down the following principle: 

“With regard to the granting of land to Indians, it is not 
consonant wilii the views of His Majesty’s Government to 
impose legal restrictions on any particular section of the 
community but as a matter of administrative convenience 
grants should not be made to Indians in the upland areas." 

Since then the policy of excluding Indians from the upland 
areas lias become a matter of common grievance, creating a 
common platform on which all sections of educated Indians have 
stood united. Lord Elgin’s decision related only to initial grants 
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of land in the Highlands, but the terms of the decision were later 
extended to prohibit the transfer of land in this area to non- 
Europeans. The 1915 Land Ordinance stipulated that the Gover- 
nor was to have the right of veto on any transaction in regard to 
the transference of holdings between races. A further provision, to 
the effect that “leases for farms should be sold at auction,” left 
no doubt in the minds of Indians that what was in Elgin*s dispatch 

matter of administrative convenience” was in reality a step 
towards a policy of discrimination. The official reason for the 
policy is that the main concern of His Majesty’s Government 
should be to protect the interests of the native Africans. It is, 
however, diflicult to reconcile this anxiety for the rights of the 
native with the fact that about some 17,000 square miles in the 
healthiest part of the country have been reserved for the European 
setders, whereas about 43,000 square miles are “reserved some- 
what precariously” for over 3,000,000 Africans. A native cannot 
buy or lease land in addition to his ancestral holdings. 

According to an estimate by Dr. Norman Leys, about one half 
of the best land is included in the parts reserved for European 
settlement and occupied by some 1,600 landholders with their 
families and about 120,000 native employees. Of the total area 
reserved for the European settlers, only about two-thirds has 
been [)ut to some sort of cultivation. An official estimate recorded 
that only one-sixth of the two-thirds was in “beneficial occupa- 
tion.” In other words, less than 3,000 square miles of total of the 
area reserved for Europeans are in “beneficial occupation.” 

The Secretary for Slate for the Colonies proposed to issue a new 
Order-in-Council converting what was regarded “as a matter of 
administrative convenience” into a Statutory restriction, although 
in 1923 the Government defended the existing restrictions as not 
being legal discrimination against Indians. Notwithstanding this 
policy of restriction in the sphere of land tenure, or in other 
matters concerning rights of citizenship, we are reminded that “it 
is against all our (British) cherished conceptions to deny to any 
group of subjects in a country administered by the British Crown 
the full status of citizenship in that country.” * 

It was not merely on the land question that the conflict with 
Indians in Kenya arose. Imbued with the opinion that the racial 

' The Times, 29tli February, 1940, in a leading article. See Field-Marshal Smuts* 
interpretation of British Empire Citizenship, p.77. 
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problem arising out of Indian immigration could only be solved 
by “segregation,'’ the European settlers were determined not to 
admit Indians on a looting of equality with them, either in fran- 
chise or in the ownership of land or in the matter of employment 
in public ofliccs. 

A strong body of Europeans had tried to restrict immigration 
Ifom India by emulating the action of the Governments of Natal 
and ol the Transvaal. When the agitation, fomented by European 
settlers, against the granting of any concessions to Indians, was 
per})lexing the British Govermment, it was refreshing to hear the 
views of Mr. Winston Churchill on the claim of the Indians in t ie 
colony. He th('n observed:' 

. . His rights as a human being, his rights as a BritisJi 
subject are equally engaged. It was the Sikh soldier who bore 
an honourable part in the conquest and pacification of those 
East African countries. It is the Indian trader who, penetra- 
ting and maintaining himscll'in all sorts of places to which no 
white man could go, or in which no white man could earn a 
Jiving, has more than anyone else developed the early be- 
ginnings of trade and o]iciicd up the first slender means of 
communic ation. Jt was by Indian labour that the one vital 
railway on which everything else depends was constructed. 
It is the Indian banker who siqiplies perhaps the larger part 
of the capital yet available for business and enterprise and 
to whom the white settlers have not hesitated to approach for 
financial aid. The Indian was here long before the first 
British officer. He may point to as many generations of useful 
industry on the coast and inland as the white settlers, especi- 
ally the most recently arrived contingents from South Africa 
the loudest against him of all) can count years of residence. 

‘Ts it possible for any Government,” continues Mr. 
Cnuiivliill, “with a scrap of respect for honest dealing between 
man and man to embark upon a policy of deliberately 
squeezing out the native of India from regions in which he 
has established himself under every security of good faith? 
Most ol all, we ask, is such a policy possible to the Govern- 
ment which bears sway over three hundred millions of our 

' Reported in The Daily Chronicle^ jnd September, 1910. Also, sec My African Journey, 
by Winston tlhurchill. 
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Indian Empire? And is it, after all, beyond our reach to pro- 
vide, if not a perfect, at any rate a practical answer? There 
ought to be no insuperable difficulty in the present state of 
political knowledge and social organisation, in assigning 
different spheres to the external activity of different races. 
The great powers have j^artitioiied Africa territorially. Is it 
beyond the wit of man to divide it economically? The co- 
operation of many kinds of men is needed for the cultivation 
of such a noble estate. Is it impossible to regulate in full and 
intricate detail the conditions under which that co-operation 
shall take place? hlere white men can live and thrive, there 
they cannot. Here is a task for one, tlierc is an opportunity 
for another. The world is big enough. There is plenty of 
room for all. Why cannot we settle it fairly?” 

But when this high priest of British Imperialism came to hold 
the position of the Secretary of State for Colonies, he played a 
somewhat different tune. At the East African Dinner in London, 
in 1922, he assured the Europeans that their rights in regard to 
the Highlands would be maintained and that a principle of equal 
rights of various communities in Kenya would have to be applied 
in accordance with standards of civilization! In his speech, he 
definitely set aside the principle of equality of status for Indians 
but conceded that their interests should receive a careful considera- 
tion from the Government. 

The situation was indeed embarrassing to the Government of 
India, especially at a time when the tide of political agitation was 
running high. They were anxious to make it appear that the policy 
and action of the Dominions and Colonics should in no wise offer 
afi'ront to India, and they sought to conciliate Indian opinion by 
explaining that Mr. Churchill’s views did not represent the policy 
of the Cabinet. The Legislative Assembly, however, raised a voice 
of protest against the “indiscreet, unwise, reckless and irrespons- 
ible” pronouncement from a member of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and passed a resolution stating that any attempt to violate 
the principle of equality of status of Indians in Kenya would 
create a further breach in the relationship between India and 
the Empire. The Imperial Government were reminded of the 
service Indian troops rendered in German East Africa during the 
World War. Nevertheless, the strenuous opposition of the British 
settlers in the Kenya colony to the recognition of the rights of 
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some forty thousand Indians living there gathered a fresh momen- 
tum soon after the termination of hostilities in 1918. 

II 

The post-war attitude towards the Indian question in Kenya 
was influenced not only by an over-emphasis on the interests of 
the settlers, who numbered over 1,800 and included a section 
representing the land-owning aristocracy and ruling class of Great 
Britain, but also by the formulation of a wide Imperial policy in 
Africa. The Kenya (Annexation) Order-in-Council, 1920, was 
an expression of that policy and brought the whole of the terri- 
tories in East Africa under a unified administration. The demand 
for an elective franchise was also conceded to the Europeans, and 
the Indian cfnnmunity then realised that the time had come to 
assert its political rights. 

In the midst of the war period it became necessary to assure 
political India that the policy of the Imperial Government was to 
inaugurate “responsible government” in India. The famous 
declaration of August 20th, 1917, and the acceptance of the prin- 
cij)le of' reciprocity of treatment between India and the Empire 
overseas by the Imperial War Conference^ in the same year 
alarmed the colonists in East Africa. They felt that the “Indian 
qu(‘.stion” would now appear before them in an acute form, and 
that the agitation against discriminative measures would receive 
fresh impetus. Soon after the Armistice (1918) the entire European 
community became united in preparing to oppose Indian claims 
to equal rights and privileges, and a Commission was appointed 
for the j)urpose of finding cognate reasons in justification of the 
Euroj)can attitude. It expressed a great concern for the African, 
whose training under Western ideals was a “sacred” responsibility, 
and obser\’ecl: “If we further complicate this task by continuing 
to expose the African to the antagonistic influence of the Asiatic, 
as distinct from European philosophy, we shall be guilty of a 
breach of duty.” I'hc report (1919) brought to the surface all the 
ugly aspects of the controversy and contained statements about 
Indians which were deliberately designed to give offence to their 
feelings. It argued that the presence of Indians was detrimental 
to the economic interests of the natives, that “because of his 

* See C'hnnit r II, p. 73. 
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incurable repugnance to sanitation and hygiene” the Indian 
exercises an unwholesome influence on the population, that “the 
moral depravity is equally damaging to the African,” and so on. 
Inspired by the feeling of racial antagonism, the report went on to 
assert that the Indians were carriers of plague and other filthy 
diseases, and that they were also inciters to crime! 

The actual words of the Commission may be of interest. After 
slating categorically that “in every direction the sphere of the 
Indian is not complcmental but competitive with that of the 
En.ropean and African/’ the Commission wrote: “Physically the 
Indian is not a wholesome influence because of his incurable 
repugnance to sanitation and hygiene. The moral dc])ravity of the 
Indian is equally damaging to the African, who in his natural 
state has been innocent of the worst vices of the East. The i)rcscncc 
of the Indian in Africa is quite obviously inimical to I he interests 
of European and native. The error ought gradually to be rectified 
as far as possible by restricting fresh immigration and by partial 
repatriation.” 

The representative Indians in Kenya and in India appealed to 
the Imperial Government through a])propriate channels, and 
insisted upon giving effect to tlic resolution of the Imperial Con- 
ference which definitely declared against any discrimination 
between the different races within the Empire. Tliey ask(‘d for ( i) 
the abolition of the cxclu.sive rights of Europeans to own I.dkI in 
the Highlands; (2) the withdrawal of the policy of segregating 
Indians and of preventing them from Jiving in tlic residential and 
commercial districts of the towms; (3) the grant of ecjual franchise 
in the Legislative Council; and (4) the system ol' a common 
electoral roll for the colony. They realised that disabilities im- 
posed upon them in civic life, surli as restrictions in the use of 
railway coaches, hotels, public conveniences, etc., would be 
removed only when the fundamental rights of citizenship were 
acquired. In submitting their case before the Secretary of State 
for the Colonics in London, the deputation refuted the libellous 
charges made against the Indian community, and argued that it 
was not asking for any preferential treatment from the local 
Government. 

The European community was, however, determined to resist 
the grant of such concessions to Indians, and reminded the 
Imperial Government of their solemn responsibility of protecting 
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the natives from any influence other than that of Western civiliza- 
tion. It therefore urged the necessity of placing restrictions on 
Indian immigration, and of allowing the local Government to 
determine the composition of the population in East Africa. The 
organised efforts of the Europeans bore some tangible results when 
(he Governor of Kenya was persuaded to suj^port llicm in their 
p(Tsistcnt opposition to the demands of the Indians. Indeed, the 
iairopean Convention, known as the “Settiers' Parliament/’ 
w ields a gr(\it influence in the government of the colony, and Mr, 
MaeCiregor Ross observes that the Governors have always i^een 
“subservient to the Convention.” 

But the controversy reached the Imperial Go\ernmciit at a time 
when steps were lieing taken to inaugurate the Reforms of 19 10 in 
India, and also when the League of Nations entrusted Great Britain 
with mandated territories in Africa in which there should be 
no racial discrimination. As a result of joint deliberations between 
the India Oflicc and the Colonial Office, there emerged what is 
known as the “Milner Solution.”* It conceded the principle of 
Indian representation, under a restricted franchise, on the Legis- 
lative Council, but retained the difference between Indian and 
European representation; it declared in impressive rhetorical 
language the policy of distributing “even-handed justice betw een 
races” within the Empire, but defended the principle of segrega- 
tion. It seemed to disapprove of the attitude of the Europeans 
towards the Indian community, but made no alteration in the 
administrative measures which were largely the outcome of racial 
bias. Yet the Kenya Europeans were dissatisfied chiefly because 
Lord Milner did not endorse the policy of restricting immigration 
from India! 

It became increasingly clear to Indian leaders in the colony 
that no redress of their legitimate grievances would be secured 
unless their case was taken up by the Indian National Congress; 
but there was also an imperative necessity for conducting the 
agitation in East Africa with renewed \’igour. At a mass meeting 
(August 22nd, 1920) they passed a resolution protesting against 
Lord Milner s decision, w hich undoubtedly assigned an inferior 
status to them by apjiroving the principle of racial segregation 
and by putting unlair restrictions on the ownership of land. As 

* Ibis was aiinoiiiu'c’il on Ma> Jisi. hjJo, and its publication was followed by a 
debate in the Mous<* ofl^ords on July 14111. 
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regards representation on the Legislative and Municipal Councils, 
Indians could not follow the logic of his lordship’s argument in 
favour of adopting a discriminative policy. The adoption of the 
technique of non-cooperation was proposed, which would have 
meant the boycott of European merchandise, cessation of all 
commercial transactions with European firms, and a demonstra- 
tion of non-violent methods effacing a powerful opposition before 
the natives and other elements of the population. 

But the quality of leadership necessary for directing an agitation 
based upon the spirit of non-vnolent non-cooperatioii was lacking 
among the Indians in Kenya. Most ol' them were traders with 
vested interests, and they themselves ])ccame ajiprehensive of the 
consequences of “bringing politics into commerce.’' Their threats 
of direct action were, therefore, tcm!>ered with tlu! suggestion Ibr a 
round-table conference, which the Euro})ean Convention acci*ptcd. 
The Governor convened the Conference, but thi*ee days’ discussions 
brought forth no means ol' arriving at a compromise. Both 
parties then looked to the lmp(‘rial Government Ibr a settle- 
ment of the dispute. While the European settlers, merchants and 
administrators all combined to prepare what, in tlieir judgment, 
should be the “irreducible minimum” concessions to the claims 
of the Indians, the Indians relied increasingly upon the 
Government of India to rejjresent their case before the Colonial 
Office. 

This the Government of India did with much credit. They 
pointed out to the Secretary of State I()r India that every section 
of the community should luive due and effective representation on 
the Legislative Ckmncil if it was the intention of His Majesty’s 
Government to arrive at an equitable solution of the problems in 
East Africa; but they could not understand “why the European 
community should require eleven members to voice its views, 
while two members are considered to be sufficient for the Indian 
community.” They reiterated their opinion in regard to the need 
of a common electoral roll and a common franchise on a reason- 
able property basis plus an educational test without racial dis- 
crimination, fbr all British subjects, and argued that segregation 
was not only inconvenient and impracticable, but also implied a 
racial stigma. Finally, they reviewed the position in regard to 
restrictions imposed on ownership of land in townships and in the 
uplands, and observed that the land policy of the East African 
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Government could not be reconciled with Lord Milner’s own 
declaration promising “even-handed justice between the different 
races” inhabiting the East African colonics.^ 

The Imperial Government referred the question to the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on Indian Affairs under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Islington. The Committee based its recommendations 
on the general principle that any measure calculated to perpetu- 
ate inequality among British subjects was unjustifiable and could 
not but impair the solidarity of the Empire. It was pointed out 
that electoral reform would be necessary in order to bring about 
a satisfactory representation in the Legislative Council and that 
the question of Indian ownership of land in the Highlands should 
be further investigated. As regards the question of the segregation 
of Indians in the residential areas of tow^nships and also in com- 
mercial areas, it was held that the improvement of sanitary con- 
ditions and the enforcement of sanitary regulations would meet 
the objections raised by the European community. 

The fhiropcans were alarmed because the trend of the report 
was so I'avourable to the Indians, and they felt that every possible 
means would have to be adopKcl ibr the purpose of' arresting this 
“Indian menace” to (he I'nlure of East Africa. Under the auspices 
of a Vigilance Cbmmiltee, a campaign was organised to impress 
upon the Euro]:)ean community the gra\'e risk of accepting racial 
equality as the basis of the Indians’ position in a British colony. 
A delegation visited Uganda., Tanganyika, Nyasaland, Rhodesia 
and the Union of' South Africa in order to enlist support against 
the granting of Indian demands in Kenya, and the leading Euro- 
peans endeavoured to make contacts in London with those who 
m()\ ed within the orbit of the official hierarchy. The controversy 
was thus raised to a pitch of hysteria, and it stirred up intense 
racial antagonism. As usual in such circum.'itances, the European 
\vomeii tln ew themselves into the heart of the agitation and sent a 
caL'Ie lo ihe Qiieen, “asking her influence to protect them from 
the terrible Asiatic menace.” They brought up the question of 
morals, and argued that Indian ownership in the Highlands 
“would nu aii the establishment of mixed schools with the un- 
desirable consequences of English children sitting beside Indian 
cliildren who are in all probability married and initiated into the 

^ See C^orrespoiulfiu t* regarding the position of Indians in Last Africa, Crnd. 
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mysteries of sex.”^ The missionaries joined the campaign with 
equal zest because the growth of Indian influence in East Africa 
was a serious handicap to the spread of Western Christian civiliza- 
tion! It was also alleged that Indian agitation was a part of the 
Soviet propaganda with a view to “disrupt the British Empire.” 

Further stimulus to an agitation of this nature was provided by 
Mr. Winston Churchill in his capacity as Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. We have already referred to his speech at the East 
African Dinner in 1922 and to its reaction in India. The proposals 
he had formulated in consultation with Mr. Montagu and Sir 
Edward Northey, the Governor of Kenya, were not published, 
but were “discussed confidentially” at a closed meeting of the 
European Convention in November, 1921. Here Lord Delamere 
refused to compromise and declared that the suggestions of the 
Secretaries of State were “thoroughly repugnant” to the European 
community. Mr. Montagu, who was then the Secretary of State 
for India, realised that a speedy solution of the questions involved 
in the conflict between European settlers and Indians in East 
Africa was necessary for the success of his Retorms in India. Th. 
matter was, therefore, referred to an inter-departmental com- 
mittee composed of the Under-Secretaries of State for India and 
the Colonies. Their report — ^known as the Wood-Winterton 
proposals — recommended : 

(1) a common electoral roll for all British subjects with 
certain prescribed qualifications; 

(2) no restrictions to adequate representation of Indians on 
Municipal Councils; 

(3) abolition of segregation; but 

(4) no changes in the reservation of the Highlands; and 
finally 

(5) retention of the existing immigration regulations. 

The European settlers were indignant and joined the Govern- 
ment of Kenya in resisting the adoption of the principle of equal 
franchise and the proposal Ibr abolishing segregation. Any com- 
promise which would allow such concessions to Indians provided 
no safety for the future of white civilization in Africa, and, there- 

^ Quoted ia British Policy in Kenya Colony, by Marjorie Ruth Dllley, 1937; sec also 
“ Memorandum on the case against the claims of Indians in Kenya'* by Lord Dclaniere 
and others. 
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fore, it was the solemn duty of the entire European community 
to oppose a })olicy “calculated ultimately to endanger the in- 
tegrity of the Britisl'i Empire.” In their rebellious mood they even 
contemplated direct action if the Imperial Government attempted 
to force the issue. It is believed that “European plans for taking 
over the Government and clearing Indians from the Highlands 
were moved forward with the intention of asking the authorities 
what they would do about an accomplished fact.” A writer’s 
description of this rebellious attitude is illuminating. He says: 

“The time for negotiation had passed; there was only one 
remedy — resort to arms. The Vigilance Committee (we had 
one in 1904) had for some time been organising an emer- 
gency military and political machine. There was a strong 
and able body of experienced military men in the colony. 
The colonists were few in number but formidable fighters, 
trained in the arts of war. Everything was worked out to the 
last detail. The ex-soldiers, all honour to them, were pre- 
pared to lose their pensions, perhaps their farms, in defending 
their rights. The military command was in the hands of three 
most exjicricnccd commanders. Plans were made to seize the 
railway, postal and telegraphic systems, and to kidnap the 
Governor (he would have come to no harm, of course). It 
was not a question of physical violence against the Indians: 
the idea o(' sending them to Mombasa was being entertained 
— that was all."' 

At any rate, a vigorous campaign to boycott Indian shops, to 
dismiss Indian employees from regular services and to adopt all 
possible measures against Indians was carried on in a manner 
contrary to the best traditions of any civilized community. 

'I'o the Indians, the \Vood-\Vintcrton proposals were satisfac- 
tory, lor they realised that the admission of their claims to equal 
franchise was a promising step towards securing them against 
discriminative legislation. The Government of India also found 
no difiiculty in accepting these proposals which, in their 
judgment, represented a justifiable compromise, although they 
did not consider that it fully met the claims of Indians in East 
Africa. 

' Africans Peril, In H. R. Abercrombie, J.P., 193b. For furtlier account, see E. 
Huxlev. White Man's (.ouniry; N. Ley, Kenya: and M. Rose, Kenya from Within. 
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However, at about this time the organised opposition of the 
European community, sponsored by Lord Delamere,^ and the act- 
i\ e collaboration of the Government of Kenya in rejecting the pro- 
posals synchronised with a change in the party government in 
Great Britain. An immediate step was then taken for negotiation 
with delegations from India and East Africa. The adamant 
attitude of the Brtiish imperialists in Kenya in refusing to negoti- 
ate was modified under the assurance that their delegation would 
stand firm and would refuse to be over-ruled by ilie Imperial 
Government. A delegation from the Government of India was 
headed by the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri. 

The outcome of all attempts to arrive at an amicable solution 
between the two delegations was the repudiation of the Wood- 
AN'interton proposals, whicli had been regarded just about a year 
pi eviously as the “only approach to Statecraft.” 

At this stage the Imperial Government issued a White Paper** 
elaborating the doctrine of trusteeship of the natives, and stated 
4 ;hat in adjudicating the varied interests in East Africa, the policy 
of the Government should always be directed to protect the 
iiaii\’cs, whose welfare must be of paramount consideration. It 
was a humane document replete with lofty ideals: it declared that 
“His Majesty’s Government regard themselves as exercising a 
trust on behalf of the African population” and, consequently, they 
are bound to frame a policy in which “the interests of the African 
natives must be paramount, and that if and when those interests 
and the interests of the immigrant races should conflict, the former 
should jn'cvail.” The pronouncement caused violent opposition 
among the European settlers of Kenya and elsewhere; for it 
appeared to enshrine a principle which, if acted upon, would 
subordinate their interests to those of' the Africans. As recently as 
1941 a demand lor its complete withdrawal was part of the plat- 
form of the “Labour Party” in Northern Rhodesia! 

Hut the phraseology of such declarations is familiar to Indians 
in the Empire overseas, although nowadays they do not hear much 
of' the doctrine of trusteeship in reference to British rule in India: 
il.> use in Indian political expressions has gone out of fashion! 

^ The Rt. Hon. Hugh Cholrnoricleley, later Lord Dclamcrc, was the recognised 
leader of the European community in East Africa. He died in November, 1931. 
Acc ori ling to Dr. Norman Leys, the noble lord “has been the architect and directoroi 
the policy of making Kenya Colony governed by its European residents.” 

“ Indians in Kenya. Cmd. 1922 of 1923. 
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The principle of paramountcy of native interests in East Africa 
was enunciated as a measure of expediency, and it was clear to 
Indians that, under cover of this policy, the Imperial Government 
sou^»ht really to protect the paramount interests of the European 
settlers and traders and to deny equality of privilege to other 
immigrant communities. Instead of framing a policy consistent 
with the principle of partnership, the application of which might 
have done justice to all elements of a mixed community, British 
Imperialism ignored the just claims of Indians by declaring its 
chief concern to be the protection of native interests! The real 
objective was, as Dr. Marjorie Dilley put it, “the establishment of 
some basis, other than racial prejudice, on which to keep Indians 
from equal participation in the development of a Crown Colony 
in which they have lived for centuries.”* 

Let us ])ause a little over this famous State Document. It rejected 
the claims of the Indians for racial equality and repudiated the 
proposal of a common electoral roll providing an equitable system 
of re|)r(!sentation, on the ground that its advantages would in 
practice be “illusory”; it argued that, under the special circum- 
stances in Kenya, “no candidate . . . could stand as an advocate 
of the other race without sacrificing the support of his own”; and 
it laid down that, on the basis of communal franchise, the Indian 
community would elect five members to the Legislative Council 
and on the Executive Council one non-official Indian would, as 
usual, be nominated by the Governor. 

As regards the reservation of the Highlands, the White Paper 
supported the claims of the Europeans and stated that “the 
existing practice must be maintained as regards both initial 
grants and transfers.” The contention that the Land Ordinance 
of 1915 imposed legal restrictions was refuted by showing that 
the matter relating to land in the Highlands rested with the 
Executive. 

On the question of immigration, the White Paper was careful 
to appear to be unsympathetic with the policy of racial discrimina- 
tion. The Colonial Office could not possibly countenance the 
introduction of such a policy in Kenya when the Imperial Govern- 
ment had accepted the Mandate of Tanganyika and other ex- 
German colonies on the condition that there should be no dis- 
crimination against any nation. But the emphasis laid upon the 

/^o/iev in Kenya Colony, by Dr. Marjorie DilLy, 1937. 
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paramountcy of native interests served as a plausible consideration 
for exercising “some further control over immigration.” 

All this was partially satisfactory to the European community 
in Kenya. Its spokesmen, however, expressed regret that their 
proposal for racial segregation by legislative enactment was not 
accepted, and that Indian representation on the Legislative 
Council was disproportionately large. The Convention, while 
accepting the terms of the settlement, reserved the right to re-open 
those items which were unsatisfactory to the Europeans. 

To the Indians the settlement was a clear demonstration of 
their inferior political status. The Rt. Hon. Srinivas Sastri, 
speaking for the Indian delegation in London, rejected the terms of 
the settlement and declared most emphatically that the Imperial 
Government had yielded to powerful pressure from the European 
community in Kenya. 

In the special session of the Indian National Congress in 1923, 
discussions in regard to the position of the Indians in East Africa 
led to the adoption of some forms of propaganda by means of 
which the general public in India might be made to realise the 
illusion of Imperial citizenship. It was resolved: 

“The decision of the British Government on the Kenya 
question having made it clear that it is not possible for India 
to have an equal and honourable place in the British Empire, 
the All-India Congress Committee is of the opinion that 
there should be a solemn demonstration throughout India 
to mark the event,” 

Accordingly a day of protest announced by the Congress was 
celebrated with customary hartals, processions and open-air 
speeches. Leaders urged the people to abstain from participation 
in all Imperial functions, including the exhibition at Wembley. 
In Kenya, the Indian community resorted to passive resistance by 
non-payment of the Poll Tax. 

The Legislative Assembly in Delhi initiated debates on the 
White Paper and gave expression to the general public opinion, 
which regarded the policy of exclusion of Indians from the High- 
lands as being based on racial and not economic grounds. In 
view of the hostile attitude of the Europeans in Kenya, the immi- 
gration question might also be liable to discrimination in practice 
The official reply to the debates was, of course, that the settlement 
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was a decision arrived at by the British Cabinet, and therefore 
there was no question as to whether or not the Indians would 
accept the terms of settlement. On point of order, motions against 
the acceptance of the White Paper were refused by the Govern- 
ment of India.’ 

\\'ith the advent of a Labour Government in England, it was 
dec ided that a committee from India should come to London and 
examine afresh the nature and extent of the grievances of Indians 
in Kenya. The Indian members of the Committee soon discovered 
that the leaders of the Labour Party, while they poured out 
sympathy with “idealistic salvos,'’ were as indifferent to an 
equitable solution of the problem as those belonging to the 
Omservative and Liberal ranks. On two fundamental issues, 
relating to franchise and reservation of the Highlands lor Euro- 
pean settlement, the decision of the Colonial Secretary, Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, conformed to that of the White Paper of 1923. He 
suggc'sted that an area be reserved in the lowlands for agric ultural 
immigrants Ifom India. 

Meanwhile the attitude of the Government of India had 
cJianged. 'I’iiey made it clear to Indians that, in bringing about a 
settlement witJi the Colonial Office, they were not “high con- 
tracting parties'" but would only act, if necessary, as advocates in 
those matters w hich in their judgment appeared to be justifiable. 

Ill 

'Ihe rej)c‘atc*d failure of' the Indian delegation to reverse the 
decision ol' the White Paper of 1923, despite the support of the 
Government of India, exasperated the Indians in Kenya. As a 
proic^sl against the adoption of a communal system of representa- 
tion, they refused to elect members to the Legislative Council 
until i92f), and whc'ii they did so, they announced that they were 
not there l)y prcjuclieing their claims to the common roll. The 
leaders ol Indian Committees lacked political training and showed 
no self-reliance in their struggle. In 1929, when the Hilton-Young 
Commission, to which we shall presently refer, suggested that a 
system of equal representation should be the ideal for the Govern- 
ment of Kenya, the Indians withdrew- from the Council in the 
hope that their action would underline the recommendation of 

- Indian Legislative Assenihly Debates. 1923. 
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the Commission. They failed to see that the Hilton-Young Report 
was concerned with the task of interpreting the principle of 
paramountcy, which aimed at securing the Europeans against 
their claims, and also with the finding of plausible arguments in 
favour of the “Dual Policy,” which was advanced to secure the 
interests of the settlers against those of the natives. 

We need not dwell upon the plethora of discussions and debates 
over the interpretation of “paramountcy” and the “Dual Policy.”^ 
The dispute over the “Indian question” in Kenya awakened 
public interest in England and raised the constitutional position 
of East Africa and adjoining British possessions. Is this territory 
to be governed by an oligarchy of European planters or should 
there be a beginning of a representative form of Government? 
How should the organised demands of* the European vested 
interests be reconciled to the doctrine of imper ial trusteeship for 
Africans? The direction of a policy based upon paramountcy of 
native interests — if that policy is interpreted as meaning that the 
de\ elopmcnt of the African should be a “first charge” on the 
Administration — cannot be left to an oligarcliy. Yet nothing 
should be done to antagonise the European settlement in East 
Africa. In 1927 the Colonial Office sought to clear its point of view 
by issuing a White Paper- in which it was declared that His 
Majesty’s Government “adhere to the underlying principles of 
the ^Vhite Paper of 1923 entitled ^Indians in Kenya (Gmd. 1922) 
both in regard to the political status and other rights of British 
Indian residents in East Africa and also as regards the imperial 
duty of safeguarding the interests and {progress of the native 
population as trustees for their welfare until such time as they 
can take part more fully in their own government and in the 
common affairs of all races inhabiting these territories. At the 
same time, they wish to place on record their view that while 
these responsibilities of trusteeship must for a long time rest mainly 
on the agents of the Imperial Government they desire to associate 
more closely in this high and honourable task those who, as 

‘ The “Dual policy” has not, however, prevented the Colonial Empire from Ijeiiig 
what a conservative Evening paper in London describes as “Imperial Slums.” It 
writes: “When Britain wrapped about her mantle of imperial dominion, we undertook 
the responsibility for the care of these peoples, for their home.s and the lives of their 
little children. VVe have failed. Our rule has not brought happiness. Our Hag has not 
meant a new and more bountiful life. It has spelt neglect and shame and degradation.” 
{Evening Standard, ]u\y 26, 1939.) 

- Cmd. 2904, 1927. 
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colonists or residents, have identified their interests with the 
prosperity of the country.” For our purpose it is interesting to 
note Professor Keith’s comments on the proposals set forth in 
this White Paper. He said that it subordinated both Native and 
Indian interests to those of the Europeans, and marked “a distinct 
dcterioralion of British conceptions of fair play to Native popula- 
tions.”* 

The White Paper was followed by the appointment of a 
Commission, under the chairmanship of the Rt. Hon. Sir Edward 
Hilton-Young, M.P. now Lord Kennet, to consider how the 
East African British possessions might be brought into closer 
union, so that the Imperial Government might adequately dis- 
charge its responsibility as impartial arbiter between communities 
in these territories. We need not discuss in detail the proposals of 
the Commission, which of course reiterated the principle of 
ultimate trusteeship of the Imperial Government in matters 
affecting the interests of the native, but stated that the 
paramountcy of native interests should not be interpreted 
so as to ignore the just claims of the European community. 
The majority report of the Commission (the Chairman dissenting), 
in elaborating a somewhat complex constitution for these 
colonies, supported the plea of chc Indians for a common 
electoral roll. 

The Imperial Government appeared to favour this ideal, but 
held the view that the time had not come for making a substantial 
change in the structure of the East African Legislatures. Once 
again the Government of India invited the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa 
Sastri to visit East Africa and to suggest a compromise which 
might result in a mutual understanding betw^een the Indians and 
the European community. Mr. Sastri reiterated the demands* of 
the Indian community and suggested that the Government of 
India should, in order to arrest the unseemly demonstration of 
racial discrimination within the Empire, take steps to secure the 
following: 

( 1 ) Impartial inquiries as to the basis of a franchise common to 

all races alike. 

(2) Acceptance of a common roll. 

* Responsible Government ^ by A. B. Keith, 1928. 

• Report of the Rt. Hon. S. Srinivasa Sastri regarding his mission to East Africa, 

1930- 
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(3) Opposition to the demand of the European community for 

the grant of responsible government and also to the 
establishment of a Central Council proposed by Sir 
Samuel Wilson: but in the event of the establishment of 
such a body, the unofficial representative from each 
province should include an adequate number of Indians. 

(4) The continuance of the official majority in the Legislative 

Council of Kenya. 

However, in view of the wide divergence of political outlook 
between the two communities in East Africa, the Government of 
India were not able to secure a satisfactory settlemcLit of the 
Indian question in East Africa. As a result of the Hilton-Young 
Commission, only the nominated representative of native interests 
were increased, from one to two, in 1934. 

Under the pressure of public opinion in England, however, the 
Colonial Office, then under Lord Passfield, published its decision 
in 1930* in two Command papers, namely a detailed memoran- 
dum on Native Policy and conclusions regarding ‘*clos<^irji^n^,^^ 
in which the Imperial Goveniment made certain coij^j^wons 
the natives of East Africa. They were as follows: 

(a) Africans were to be allowed to grow coffee. 

(b) Land could be held on individual tenure. 

(c) Taxation would be graded according to wealth. 

(d) Equality of treatment would be accorded to all. 

Every section of tlic European population in all parts of Africa 
protested against such concessions. They declared that cquJil 
rights between the white and the coloured communities were 
impossible because “there was no ground for equality,” and the 
European Convention in Kenya announced that the acceptance 
of these concessions by the Government of the Colony would 
involve the amendments of at least thirty-one Ordinances! 

In the midst of such temper, and with the emergence of con- 
stitutional issues involved in the proposal for a “closer union” of 
all British possessions in East and Central Africa, the Indian 
question receded into the background. “In any case, the Indian 
demand for equality disturbed European ‘paramountcy’, called 
<ittcntion to the needs and interests of other communities, and led 

1 Cm:J. 3573 and 3574, 1930. 
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to the subsecjuerjt adoption of a policy which officially included 
them.”' Since the Joint-Select Committee of both Houses of 
Parliament, appointed in 1931 to consider the entire constitutional 
position in Hast Africa, came to the conclusion that a radical 
( Jian.t^c in its a ( niinent was both unnecessary and impracticable 
at tlK‘ rnoinent, the European community settled down to find 
\>ays a nd means of extending their sphere of influence within the 
limits ol tiic existing constitution and administration. Meanwhile, 
tlic ( 'ommittec recommended an array of Commissions for in- 
\( stigating the problem relating to finance, railway rates, judicial 
organisation and native claims to agricultural land. We are not 
( (jiK erned here with the results of these investigations; but it 
cannot be disjnited that they have given substantial guidance to 
the (jovernment of East Al'rica and to the European community 
in devising methods fur the promotion of their vital interests, and 
for the replacement of the Indians by the natives. It is admitted 
that the serious obligation resting on those responsible for the 
governnu’nt of East AlHc a is to take steps for the economic 
development of these territories. But how would it be possible to 
achieve this objective if' the policy of the Government be not 
directed towards establishing equilibrium between interests of 
all communities ? AVherein would lie the unity of all the 
parts of' the economic system if' sectional interests were allowed 
to advance at the eN])cnse of tliose who arc not adequately 
organised ? And without this unity even a rational economic 
measure becomc's liable to aggravate ill-feeling between 
communities. 

This may be illustrated by the Indian opposition to the Nativ c 
Produce Market Ordinance No. 28 of 1935, introduced by the 
(iovcrinneiii wiili a v iew to regulating the system of marketing, 
'fhe piir]K)sc ol'the legislation is to mitigate the evils of unrestricted 
speculation, to control certain practices of middlemen, and to help 
the ju’imary ]Dro(lucer; but the Indian trader suspects that these 
measures are mainly adopted to restrict his freedom and to ad- 
vance “piin'ly Eurojx'an interests.” Since the real basis of his 
relations in the political and social spheres is one of inferior status, 
and since it is declared that the policy of discrimination against 
him is not due only to nice and colour but to economic considera- 
tions, he feels that any adjustment to the economic form and 

^ Britbh Policy in hhyc Colony, by Dr. Marjorie Dillcy, 1937. 
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organisation of the Colony is designed to thwart his long-earned 
position in its economic life. 

Therefore the most obvious solution of the conflict between 
the Indian and European communities in East Africa is to elimi- 
nate such contradictions as arc inherent in tiic denial of the rights 
of equal citizenship to the Indians, whose initiative, knowledge, 
moral and material resources are invaluable assets in the develop- 
ment of tlie Colony. However, the Indian agitation against the 
Order-in-Council reserving the Higiilands for the white settlers 
continued and one of the prominent British landlords in Kenya, 
I.ord Francis Scott, declared: ‘‘We want to make it j)errectly 
clear to everyone that we are not going to tolerate any interlerencc. 
We will not tolerate interference from local Indians, the Govern- 
ment of India, or any one else in that particular question.'" ' 

Thus the position of Indians in East Africa is similar to that in 
South Africa. Here Indians are despised; they arc relegated 
to an inferior status on unjustifiable grounds, and arc even denied 
equality in the Court of Justice. Even the highly cultured Indians 
arc not allowed an entry into European clubs and hotels. As 
regards the benefits of social services, nothing whatever has 
happened to indicate that the rights of equal citizenship have been 
extended to the native and Indian communities. The communal 
franchise is retained, and out of 38 members of the Legislative 
Council, 32 are Europeans and only 5 are Indians. They are there 
to bear the burden of direct and indirect taxes so that the Euro- 
pean may be “relatively fortunate” in its lightness. - Most of them 
in townships are obliged to live in an environment comparable to 
a ghetto, and then the cry is raised that “the Indian bazaar is the 
centre of infection” and therefore the policy of segregation is 
justifiable! In another chapter, where we discuss the life and labour 
of the Indians in the Empire overseas, we shall refer to the prob- 
lem of health and sanitation. Here we quote (from Dr. Norman 
Leys’ book on Kenya) an incident, and leave the reader to draw 
the conclusion. 

“In March 1931 an Indian boy of thirteen went off for a joy- 
ride on a motor-bicycle that was neither licensed nor had a 

* The Times, Jan. 25, 1938. 

^ “An extraordinary situation has arisen in places like Kenya, the Rhodesias arid 
South Africa where the black community, poor as it is, has actually bt;en taxed Pjr 
educating white children and paying the expenses of a (iovernrrient carried on pri- 
marily for the whites.” Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, Foreign AJfairs, October, 1938. 
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silencer. The third count against the boy was that he had no 
driving licence. He was tried, convicted on all three counts, the 
bicycle having neither licence nor silencer and the boy no licence, 
and sentenced to four strokes with the cane on each count, or 
twelve in all. The boy’s father pleaded with the magistrate to fine 
him instead oi' flogging his son, because the flogging would 
interfere with the boy’s future, especially at school. But the 
twelve strokes were inflicted, and the father wrote to the Press, 
obviously in deep distress, sending with the letter a medical certi- 
ficate to prove how seriously the boy had been injured by the 
flogging. 

But the hurt that went to the hearts of all the Indians in 
Kenya, and of many thousands of Indians in other countries, for 
the case and the father’s letter of protest were widely copied in the 
Press outside Kenya, w-as their knowledge of the flict than no 
Court in East Africa ever sentences a grown man, if he is a 
Eiiro])ean, let alone a child, to a flogging, for c\ c]i the most biutal 
crinu', and Europeans in Africa commit brutal crimes at least 
as often as Asiatics or Africans. Every Indian in Kenya knows that 
if (his mischievous j;)rank had been committed by a European boy 
of thirteen, all tliat w ould have hapjDcncd wx>uld have been a visit 
or a letter of warning to the father from a European ]>olice officer.” 

IV 

We now turn to a brief survey of the position of Indians in 
Uganda, Tanganyika and Zanzibar — the group of British 
dependencies adjoining Kenya. 

The occupation of Uganda by the British in 1893 led to a serious 
mutiny of the Sudanese, which was “suppressed by the help of 
Indian soldiers.” The economic exploitation of the country then 
began, as usual, with the immigration of Asiatic labour. What has 
been achieved by Indian immigrants is recorded by Sir Harry 
Johnston in the report on the Uganda Protectorate. He wished 
them “unlimited success” in the colony, because they “created 
trade, first in a small way and then in a large w^ay, where no trade 
has hitherto existed.” Recognising the importance of Indian trade, 
enterprise and emigration in the task of colonization, Sir Harry 
observed that “East Africa is and should be from every point of 
view' the America c^f the Hindu.*’ 

Indeed, at the time Sir Harry Johnston was engaged, as Special 
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Commissioner, in a stock-taking of the Colony, there were as 
many as 20,484 Indian labourers employed in diverse activities 
for the development of Uganda. The construction of the railway 
was undertaken on the assurance from the Government of India 
that they would supply the requisite labour, provided that every 
emigrant labourer was repatriated at the expense of the Colony, if 
he so desired, at the termination of his contract. 

It was estimated at the time of the 1931 census that there were 
over 13,000 Indians in Uganda, nearly 24 per cent, of whom were 
born in the Colony. About 60 per cent, of the Indian population 
arc now permanently settled there. The predominance of Indian 
interests in the Protectorate is largely due to its commercial 
history, as well as to the character of agricultural j^roduction. The 
Indian traders have in their hands as much as 90 per cent, of the 
total trade. The reason is not far to sock. “Wliilc the openings 
miide available for Indians have necessarily been limited by 
admission of the natives’ insurmountable title to adequate land lor 
all legitimate purposes, they have been unlimited where commerce 
is concerned. As a result, the retail trade, partic ularly that which 
is conducted with tiic native population, and tiie cotton industry 
and others having an agricultural basis but requiring middlemen 
in their organisation arc preponderantly in Indian hands. The 
caravan had hardly become oI)solete before the Indian depot 
with its subordinate stores came into being.'’’ 

The main crop of commercial value is cotton, the average 
annual production of which exceeds 250,000 bales of 400 lb. The 
trade connected with its export is almost entirely cojitrolled by 
Indians and other Asiatics. As much as 91 per cent, of Uganda’s 
cotton is exported to Bombay. About 153 ginning mills out of the 
total of 194 arc owned by Indians, and a considerable share of 
the internal trade is also in the hands of our thrifty traders from 
Gujrat and Bombay. It is reported that in one small town a 
single Indian merchant sold in one season over 5,000 bicycles! 
In Uganda, as in other parts of East Africa, the Indian trader 
functions as “an essential medium” in the distribution of imported 
and indigenous commodities. Apart from commercial enterprise, 
a number of Indians find employment as artisans and clerks on the 
railways. They are not, however, given permanent employment 
in public services. 

^ II. B. Thomas and R. Scott, Uganda, 1935. 


II 
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The climatic conditions in any part of the territory are not 
suitable, as they arc in Kenya, for permanent European settle- 
ment. Although there are restrictive clauses in leases recently 
granted to Indian settlers, the discriminative tendency has not 
as yet developed into such an acute form as in Kenya. Perhaps, 
under the circumstances of economic life in the Uganda Pro- 
tectorate, emphasis on racial bar is inconvenient. 

“The country owes much to the Indian trader,” observed the 
Report of the Uganda Development Commission, “and we con- 
sider that a broad policy of toleration should be adopted towards 
him. He has shown energy and enterprise, and has assisted in the 
opening up of the more remote districts. He is also of value as an 
agriculturist, and his activities in this direction might well be 
encouraged.” 

Indians are allowed to possess lands and there are some sixty 
large Indian estates cultivating over 21,000 acres. An Indian 
landlord also runs a large sugar-cane plantation. There are also 
two sugar factories, with a total putput of about 10,000 tons per 
annum, which are owned and managed by Indians. 

But this encouragement to attract a few Indian capitalists does 
not altogetlier mean a departure from the general principle of 
racial segregation. Lord Milner’s decisions in regard to the 
position of Indians in Kenya were announced simultaneously in 
Nairobi and Entebbe, and consequently raised the racial issue in 
Uganda. The colour bar for Indians is there in the railways and 
lake steamers, in schools and hospitals; but racial discrimination 
was not applied to Japanese, who represent a sovereign nation. 
They cannot be treated as helots ! 

Immigration, though subject to strict control, has neither a 
racial nor a national bias. The Immigration Restriction and 
Removal of Undesirables Ordinance, 1913, and the Immigration 
Rules, 1934, arc measures directed to prohibit the entry of 
individuals who would be regarded as undesirable in any civilized 
community; or who, for financial reasons, would be likely to 
become a charge on public funds. 

The Indians in the Protectorate who succeed in becoming 
partners in imperial designs fall in with the Europeans in the 
exploitation of the African. Indian planters did not, for example, 
hesitate to join the European community in persuading the 
Government of Uganda to pass the Masters and Servants Ordin- 
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ance, which aimed at facilitating the recruitment of contract 
labour. Again, when the Uganda Development Commission, a 
body composed of European and Indian capitalists, recommended 
such measures which Indians themselves once upon a time re- 
garded as just grievances, no word of protest came from Indian 
opinion. The recommendations were as follows: 

(1) That all Natives should be registered with the police and 
made to carry a card of identification; 

(2) That those wlio voluntarily went out to work should pay 
less taxes than those who stayed at home and worked for 
themselves; 

(3) That the hawkers and market sellers should be so heavily 
taxed that they would be driven out of business (Ordinance 
No. 24 of 1932); 

(4) That all single men should be made to go out and work for 
two months every year, 

and finally, 

(5) That all employers should agree upon a uniform wage 
tariff, which should be fixed at a minimum. 

On the other hand, any necessary economic measure adopted 
in the general interest of the Colony and its natives is often 
interpreted as being deliberately designed on the part of the 
Administration to prejudice the position of Indians as traders. 
The control of marketing of the native produce throughout East 
Africa, for example, is aimed at the curtailment of a long chain of 
middlemen who undoubtedly bring about reckless competition 
and fraudulent practices in the disposal of cotton, coffee, sugar, 
oilseeds, etc. It would seem unnecessary to have 194 ginneries 
for the purpose of handling Uganda cotton, the maximum pro- 
duction of which is about 290,000 bales of 400 lb. A system of 
licensing has not been successful in mitigating the evils of un- 
regulated markets, and therefore the Government of Uganda 
promulgated an Ordinance in 1932 on somewhat similar lines to 
the measure adopted in Kenya in 1926. But the measure was 
received with an outburst of opposition from Indian capitalists 
and traders. 

There is no political franchise in Uganda, but two Indians have 
been nominated to the Legislative Council, which is purely an 
advisory body. The Indian community is, however, dissatisfied 
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with this method of representation, and demands a franchise based 
on education and property qualifications without any distinction of 
colour or creed. Indians are, however, eligible for membership 
of municipal councils and enjoy municipal franchise. 

The ex-German colony of Tanganyika is one of the Mandated^ 
Territories which came under the control of the British Govern- 
ment after the first World War. About 860 German plantations, 

( overing a total area of about 2f million acres, were confiscated 
by the Mandatory Power, and a greater part of this land was sold 
by auction to British, Indian and Greek settlers. The non-British 
owners felt secure against any form of racial discrimination under 
the conditions stipulated in the mandate. As a matter of fact, 
Tanganyika has always been regarded by Indian immigrants as a 
promising colony for them. Here they met with no resistance or 
discouragement from the Germans, and they found the agrarian 
system favourable to settlement. 

'J’lierc arc over 23,000 Indians in Tanganyika. While their 
main occupation is the retail trade, a large part of the Indian 
population is engaged in various skilled and semi-skilled types of 
w'ork. As buyers of indigenous products and sellers of imported 
manufactured goods, the Indian merchants hold rather an im- 
portant position in the Colonial trade and commerce. Most of the 
ginneries are owned by Indians, and consequently they are large 
employers of African labour. Then there is a class of Indians who 
pursue the flourishing occupation of usury, using the traditional 
methods favoured by the circumstances of the life and labour of 
the natives; high rate of interest, sinister means of involving the 
native in heavy debts, controlling the marketing of his crops. The 
Indian land proprietors, owners of ginneries, shopkeepers and 
moneylenders provide a considerable proportion of the capital 
inx ested by the native in agricultural pursuits. 

But it is llie predominant position of the Indian middlemen and 
traders which has brought them into conflict with the European 
trading class. On the plea that marketing agencies with govern- 
ment subsidies would be beneficial to the State, they sought to 
eliminate the Indian middlemen, so that the supply of raw' 
materials iroin the Colony to destinations outside the British 
Empire might be controlled; on the other hand, the monopoly of 
the trade would strengthen the position of the British trading 

* See Appendix B. 
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community. The declared object of the Tanganyika Native Pro- 
duce Bill passed by the Government was “to make provision for 
the encouragement and control of native agriculture and industry 
and the marketing of the products thereof.” The Agricultural 
Produce Board, set up by the Government, controlled both pro- 
duction and distribution of any agricultural produce that they 
might declare as a “regulated product.” There was no reason to 
oppose such a measure if it liad any prospect of reducing the chain 
of middlemen and of improving the economic life of the primary 
producers. But it failed to bring about and maintain an equili- 
brium among all interests. Indians and Natives were not wrong 
in their suspicion that the Bill was designed primarily to benefit 
the British traders and merchants, and hence their opposition to 
this Bill. 

Contrary to the letter and spirit of the Mandate, a number of 
Ordinances (e.g. Trade Licenses Ordinance, Non-Native Poll- 
tax Ordinance) have been issued by the Government of Tangan- 
yika for fiscal purposes, which set aside the equal property rights 
of Indian and Greek settlers. They claim that the “Non-Native 
Poll-tax” is unfair to the small Indian traders, and that the system 
of Trade Licences restricts their scope for exchanging indigenous 
products for the essential requirements of the native population. 
The Mandatory Government defended these Ordinances as being 
revenue measures, and declared that the tax levied was 
neither excessive nor in any respect designed to offer any pre- 
ferential advantage to the European community or to any 
monopolistic concession. The petition of the Indian community 
in Tanganyika to the Permanent Mandates Commission of the 
League bore no fruitful results, because the Mandatory Power 
defended these measures on the ground that they did not con- 
stitute a derogation from the essential basis of Mandatory prin- 
ciples. As a matter of fact, in the estimation of the British Govern- 
ment, the Mandated territories were nothing less than their own 
colonies. In opening the first session of the Legislative Council of 
Tanganyika in 1927, Sir Donald Cameron interpreted the 
Mandate as follows: 

“There is no provision in the Mandate for its termination or 
transfer. It constitutes merely an obligation, and not a form 
of temporary tenure, under the League of Nations. . . . Tan- 
ganyika is a part of the British Empire and will remain so.” 
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The truth behind the movement for union with Kenya or the 
agitation in support of a sort of East African Federation is that 
the British settlers and traders feel the need of ensuring the 
British sovereignty in the Mandate and of consolidating their own 
position vis d vis the Imperial Government. With a view to arrest- 
ing the influx of immigration, they have raised the amount of 
deposit payable by the immigrants, and in conformity with their 
policy in Kenya they aim at keeping the Highlands in reserve for 
Europeans, although no direct measure can be adopted so long as 
the colony remains under the Mandate. Here a reference to the 
rights of occupancy of land in Tanganyika may be of interest. 
Under the Mandate, it is laid down in Article 6 that in enacting 
agrarian legislation the rights and interests of the native popula- 
tion should be borne in mind and that “no rights were to be 
created in favour of non-natives.” But large estates were sold 
to non-native owners during the period between 1920 and 

1924, and the East Africa Ciommission of 1925 laid emphasis on 
the suitability of non-native enterprise in the highlands of the 
North-cast and South-west of Tanganyika. Already in 1924 the 
Government had disposed of nearly 17,000 acres in these parts 
with a view to encouraging “non-native settlement,” and, after 

1925, Germans were allowed to return to their unsold estates and 
within four years came to possess nearly 350 holdings. And yet 
Lord Milner’s proposal for agricultural settlement by demobilized 
Indian soldiers was not acceptable. In short, the colonial ad- 
ministration in East Africa favoured European colonization 
somewhat on the traditional lines adopted in the Kenya High- 
lands, although the Mandatory Government could not openly 
sponsor such a land policy. “Frankly speaking, the Government 
finds itself confronted with a very grave difficulty. It is the trans- 
lation into action of its desire to keep Highlands and other fertile 
lands reserved for British settlers till it becomes in a position to 
refuse the non-native his right under the Mandate to owm any 
land in the countr)^”^ 

In this scramble for the acquisition of land, Indians have, 
however, managed to secure a share, as shown in the following 
table: 


^ The Tanganyika Herald, iptli Fcbruar>\ 1934. 
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Table IV 

Acreage of Agricultural and Pastoral land held by non-natives 
{in round figures) 

1931 1936 

British 755,000 675,000 

Germans 389,000 454,000 

Indians 327,000 283,000 

As regards political rights, three out of ten scats filled by 
nomination are allotted to Indians in the Legislative Council. 
Such concessions do not, however, contribute much to the im- 
provement of the status of Indians generally. They are employed 
only in the lower grades of government service, and Indian 
residents complain that racial discrimination against them has 
already become a source of friction between the two communities. 
We must recognise the fact that the government administering a 
colony, be it a conquered territory or a mandate, can always 
favour the nationals of the metropolis. 

Zanzibar came under British “protection” towards the end of 
the nineteenth century, although, according lo Sir Richard 
Burton, some half-a-dozen merchants and planters had lived 
there since 1804 “on terms of intimacy” with the Sultan. It was 
an Arab sultanate, the seat of which had originally been at Muscat 
in Arabia. Here, as elsewhere in the Colonial Empire, Great 
Britain’s policy of expansion began with chartered trading con- 
cerns which managed to obtain concessions from ruling authori- 
ties. Indian traders were there before the establishment of the 
British Protectorate over the Sultanate. In 1874 their number in 
Zanzibar and on the East African coast was estimated at about 
4,000, as against 24 Europeans. Here, as in other parts of East 
Africa, the Indian Traders carried on a large volume of trade, 
estimated at a value exceeding i \ million sterling annually. 

Zanzibar has a very convenient harbour, which provides an 
“excellent anchorage fronting town.” Sir Charles Eliot considers 
it as “perhaps the richest and most beautiful spot in tropical 
Africa.” The chief attraction in this colony is the clove; and over 
88 per cent, of the world’s production comes from there. The 
immigrant communities, consisting largely of the British, Indians 
from the Gujrat and Bombay, and Arabs, carry on this extensive 
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clove trade. Of the total population of over 15,000 Indians, about 
bo per cent, are jHTinancntly settled in Zanzibar, and they have 
contriliutcd much to the economic life of the Colony. 

I’hc administration of the Protectorate is vested in an Executive 
Council, and out of six unofficial members of the Legislative 
Council, two scats arc allotted to Indian nominees. 

"file conflict between European and non-European traders 
iirosc ox er the clove trade. The European settlers in Zanzibar 
sought to create a monopoly under state control, in order to drive 
out the Indians from the business, in the development of which 
they had laboured so long. A series of Ordinances were issued for 
the purpose, which gave rise to an almost interminable dispute 
between the Indian merchants and the Government of the 
Colony. One suspects that the underlying motive of these efforts 
was also to disturb the friendly relations between the Indians and 
the Arabs. Tlic Zanzibar Clove Bill came into operation in 
August, 1937. As a measure of retaliation, Indian dealers decided 
to resort to passive resistance. 

“Officials who are most of all responsible for this new legisla- 
tion,” wrote the late Rev. C. F. Andrews after his visit to Zanzibar, 
“which curtails the rights of Indians in Zanzibar, acknowledged 
quite freely to me that the Ordinances recently passed controlling 
the clove market and making it impossible for Indians to obtain 
any I’rechold of clove eslato, would hit the resident Indians very 
hard and might ex en reduce their numbers in Zanzibar, because 
their occupation would be gone. But they were prepared for this, 
because the clove market on which Zanzibar relied, was in a des- 
perate condition.” 

But it is well to recognise the fact that the Administration of 
the Colony is largely dependent upon the clove industry and that 
the present situation has come to pass owing to the top-heavy 
and cxtra\'agant character of the bureaucracy. Sir Alan Pirn 
pointed out hoxv the bureaucracy set up in Zanzibar by the 
Colonial Office was on the verge of bankruptcy. He said: “Zan- 
zibar cannot aflbrd a European staff on this scale. It is only the 
fatal ease with which the funds have come in from the clove 
industry which has tempted the Administration into this easy and 
seductive course.” 

Unmindful of the consequences of imposing discriminative 
Ordinances, the Government of Zanzibar sought to adopt a 
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policy which would have aflbcted, not only the life and labour 
of those concerned in the production and distribution of cloves, 
but would have accentuated racial prejudices. Although the 
dispute was ended by an agreement between the Government and 
the Indian merchants, as a result of intervention by the Indian 
National Congress, which declared a boycott of Zanzibar cloves, 
it served as an example of the precarious position of Indians in 
this colony. 

Despite their peaceful agitation, acute racial antagonism was 
aroused and the officials deliberately encouraged anti-Indian 
rivalries. Altough they were instructed to “avoid any action likely 
to give rise to inter-racial friction” the Administration made the 
following admission. It writes: “when opinion is divided on racial 
lines it is impossible for Government to prevent statements being 
made, even by its own officers, which especially if misunderstood, 
misinterpreted, misquoted or misrepresented as is occasionally 
inevitable, may not give offence or arouse resentment between 
races.” Indians are now apprehensive of an organised attempt to 
exclude them from participation in the economic life of the 
country by denial of equality of opportunities. The provision that 
no Indian can purchase land without the sanction of the Executive, 
for instance, amounts to restrictions such as prevail in Kenya. 



Chapter Four 

INDIANS IN OTHER BRITISH COLONIES 
I 

VVc now survey the position of the Indians in British colonies 
other than those of East Africa. These colonies are all situated in 
the tropical region, and consequently Indian immigration and 
settlement have played a conspicuous part in their development. 

Of these colonies, we will first mention Mauritius, an island in 
the Indian Ocean. It is the half-way house between Asia and 
Africa; and it was the first British colony to receive indentured 
labour from India, in 1834. Indian emigration had, however, 
begun as early as 1819 and provided a source of efficient labour 
for sugar-cane plantations. The flow of emigrants increased 
immediately after the passing of the Act of Emancipation by 
Great Britain in 1833. “Between 1834 and 1837 as many as 7,000 
emigrants left Calcutta for Mauritius.*’^ 

The conditions of recruitment under indenture for Mauritius 
differed from the usual system, in that there was a stipulation that 
the emigrant had not the freedom to return to his country even 
after the expiration of liis period of contract. It was in this way 
that the sugar estates, then badly hit by the abolition of slavery, 
could be assured of an abundant supply of cheap labour. The 
State came forward and adopted measures calculated to favour 
the extension of capitalistic enterprises. Official supervision of the 
methods of immigration was instituted in 1842, when emigration 
agents in India and a Protector of Immigrants in the Colony were 
appointed. In 1878 a new Labour Law was passed which gave 
increased powers to the Protector of Immigrants and provided 
also for medical inspection and a general regulation of wages and 
circumstances attendant on plantation labour. The system known 
as “Morecellement,” or parcelling of land, was adopted with a 
view to inducing labourers to become peasant proprietors; 
nevertheless, the general conditions of labour obtaining in planta- 
tions gave rise to grave discontent. Following the recommendation 
of the Sanderson Committee, immigration from India was dis- 

^ Bajpai, Indian Immigration, 
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continued in 1910. In 1923-34, there was a fresh recruitment 
under the scheme of assisted emigration, but since then there has 
been no immigration of Indian labourers into the Colony. While 
immigration regulations are favourable to Indians, the Labour 
Ordinances operating in the island have not proved sufBciendy 
attractive to them. 

Nearly 70 per cent, of the total population in the Colony are 
Indians, and the extent to which they have acclimatised them- 
selves in this favourable tropical region is seen by the steady 
growth of persons born in the island. 

Table V 

Indian Population in Mauritius 



Total number 

Born in 

Born in 

Year 

of Indians 

India 

Mauritius 

1911 

258,211 

35,349 

222,862 

1921 

265,884 

17.056 

248,828 

1931 

281,000 

19.190 

261,810 


A large proportion of the Indians in Mauritius are farm- 
labourers on the sugar plantations. Since the breaking up of large 
estates into small holdings they have been able to own or lease 
sufficient land, which they cultivate themselves. Thus, tJic steady 
growth of Indian peasant proprietors and the system’ of cultivation 
which they have adopted have contributed largely to tlie general 
prosperity of the island. The structure of agricultural economy is, 
however, extremely defective. While subsistence farming is no 
longer adequate for the needs of to-day, the dependence of the 
farming communities upon the imports of essential foodstuffs and 
other necessities of life is to be deplored. The cultivation of sugar- 
cane absorbs most of the arable land, and consequently the colon- 
ists demand preferential rates on Mauritius sugar; but the 
prosperity of the Colony cannot be preserved by such measures. 
Here backward agricultural populations, Indians and natives 
alike, need better opportunities for developing subsistence 
farming. 

The other occupation of Indian settlers is trade, which is shared 
between Indian and Mauritian shopkeepers. Three sugar factories 
are owned by Indians, but the great bulk of the sugar production 
is in the hands of the European planters and manufacturers. 
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The Indians’ share in the ccomomic life of the island, apart 
from agriculture, was stated by Sir Virgile Naz in an address 
before the Mauritius Chamber of Agriculture in 1891, and his 
account is accurate in many respects even at the present day: 

. . The cultivation of vegetables and fruit, the pro- 
duction of milk, and the hawking of all these necessities of 
life, arc exclusively in the hands of the Indian population. 
Without them, the prices of vegetables, fruit, milk, etc., 
would rise considerably, and the cost of living in Mauritius 
would become much greater. As carters, cabmen, and in 
cognate capacities, the Indians play a most useful part, and 
can claim credit for the cheapening of the cost of transport. 
The same people form the vast majority of domestic servants 
and washermen throughout the island. It cannot, therefore, 
be contended that those of the Indians who are not employed 
on the estates . . . constitute a burden on the Colonial 
Treasury. . . 

The Indian community enjoys the advantage of municipal 
francliise, but it is represented in the Legislative Council only by 
two out of nine nominated seats. The question of racial segrega- 
tion has not as yet risen and it is to be hoped that occupational 
rivalry may not dislocate the partial equilibrium that exists in the 
Colony within its communal life. 

II 

Historians tell us that “India was the first historic civilizer of 
the Malay Peninsula^ and her leading seamen of ancient times 
were the Tamils of Southern India.” Records show that about the 
seventh century, the Pallavas from the Coromandel Coast came 
to trade in the Peninsula and left traces of their culture in legend 
and iolk-literature. Subsequently, Moslem leaders from Western 
India followed and were instrumental in spreading the Islamic 
faith among the people. 

The employment of Indian labour in plantations in the Ma- 
layan Peninsula began in 1833, perhaps a little earlier. Indian 
labourers from Madras, chiefly Tamils and Telegus, were first 
brought in by the sugar and coffee planters under indenture to 
work for three years at a wage agreed upon at the time of their 

Quoted in Mauritius Illustrated, 1914. 
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engagement. The Government of the Straits Settlements estab- 
lished a depot at Negapatam in the Madras Presidency for 
recruiting indentured labour. Indian convicts had been employed 
before then in building up the British settlements in Singapore, 
Penang and Malacca. The erection of St. Andrew’s Cathedral in 
Singapore, which is regarded as “one of the finest specimens of 
ecclesiastical architecture of the East” was largely the work of 
convict labour, whose employment reduced the estimated cost of 
the Cathedral from Rs. 120,932 to Rs. 47,916 only. 

Malaya is one of the richest British Colonies, yielding nearly 
half of the world’s total shipments of rubber and over 30 per cent, 
of the total production of tin ore. The ownership of these two 
industries was shared primarily between the British and the 
Chinese capitalists, but post-1918 developments have brought the 
control of rubber estates and tin industry increasingly under the 
control of European companies. 

The conditions for emigration of Indian labour to Malaya were 
not satisfactory; but with the growth of the rubber plantation 
industry, it became necessary^ to ensure and regulate the supply 
of cheap labour. The comparative proximity of two densely 
populated areas, namely, the Presidency of Madras and Southern 
China, provided the rubber estates and tin mines with a potential 
and an actual source of labour. While the average number of 
arrivals from India was usually about 20,000 from 1880 to 1904, 
the figure rose to 90,000 a year from 191 1 to 1920. 

Since the transfer of the Straits Settlement to the Colonial 
Oflicc in 1867, the influx of Indian immigration has been con- 
tinuous, under an organised system of recruitment. The Govern- 
ment of India exercised certain measures of supervision over 
emigration, in order to mitigate the evils associated with specu- 
lative professional recruitment. The Indian labourers were em- 
ployed both upon Governmcnl works and private concerns, but 
the bulk of the emigrants found employment in plantations. They 
reclaimed the forest areas, constructed roads, and started rubber 
plantations at a time when the Malayan could not be persuaded 
to work under the conditions offered by the colonial exploiters. 
Most of the Indian immigrants were drawn from South India, 
where poverty and malnutrition had already reduced their 
stamina to such a degree that they became easy victims to the 
scourge of malaria. According to the Census of 1931, Sikhs, 
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Muslim Jats, Pathans and labourers from the United Provinces 
and Bengal also form a part of the Indian population in Malaya. 

In 1890, a Commission was appointed to enquire into the state 
of labour in the undeveloped areas of the Peninsula, and its 
deliberations revealed: (a) that the supply was insufficient, partly 
due to ihc defective method of recruiting adopted by professional 
labour agents; (b) that the quality was unsatisfactory, owing to the 
enlistment of non-agricultural people, such as weavers, petty 
traders, cooks, laundry-men [Dhobis] and other artisans; and (c) 
that, in consequence of the monopoly exercised by professional 
recruiting organisations, the cost of imported labour was heavy. 
With a view to facilitating the supply of labour to the increasing 
areas of rubber plantations, all restrictions on emigration from 
India were removed in 1897. The Government of India exercised 
no control over it until March, 1923, except for a period during 
the first World War. 

The recruitment of imported labour from India followed three 
different methods, namely: (i) indentured or contract labour; 
(2) labour recruited by a system, introduced by the rubber 
planters, known as the Kangany\ and (3) “free labour’' recruited 
by the proprietors ol'new estates through their own agents. 

But the existence of multiple agencies for the supply of immi- 
grant labour resulted in confusion, and it was felt that the creation 
of a common recruiting organisation for all planters would place 
the available labour supply at their command in a way most 
favourable from the viewpoint of colonial exploitation. In 1907, 
the Indian Immigration Committee was formed, and it was fol- 
lowed by the Indian Immigration Fund in 1908, derived from 
compulsory contributions from the employers requiring labour. 

Two years later, the recruitment of the indentured labour from 
India was abolished, and the Kangany system developed into an 
important elaborate agency for a steady flow of cheap Indian 
labour. I’hc main feature of this system of recuiting may be 
briefly stated. The word Kangany means a recruiter, but it is used 
in the sense tliat the recruiter is himself a plantation labourer. He 
is cmploy(‘d by his master to obtain not less than twenty labourers 
from India, and receives remuneration in the form of commission. 
Under the Indian Emigration Rules, 1923, a Kangany must be a 
South Indian of the agricultural classes who has been employed 
as a labourer for not less than three months under the employer 
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for whose services he desires to obtain emigrants from his own or 
neighbouring villages. Special licenses for these recruiting agents 
were introduced in order to check abuses, but the economic and 
social circumstances of the recruiting areas in Southern India are 
such that no effective protection can be given to illiterate, credu- 
lous and poor villagers against deception, maltreatment and 
injustice. Not only were they exposed to temporary hardships, but 
the system of recruitment and employment had all the features of 
serfdom. “The defects were,” writes Professor Lennox Mills in 
his survey, “ that it was very difficult to prevent the Kangany from 
making misrepresentations of ‘squeezing’ the coolies who were in 
his debt when they were employed in Malaya, and that the evil of 
crimping continued unabated.”^ 

But the number of recruits obtained by the Kangany showed a 
steady decline, and in 1929 about 37 per cent, of the adult Indian 
immigrants came to Malaya through the method of recruitment 
organised and developed by the majority of the rubber plantations. 
During the years following the economic depression immigration 
had to be suspended and a large proportion of labourers were 
repatriated. When the restrictions were relaxed in 1934, it was no 
longer necessary for well-established planters to employ Kanganies 
to obtain recruits from India. In 1937 only about 1 1 per cent, of 
immigrants were brought in by them. In the following year recruit- 
ment through them was abolished by the Government of India. 

In addition to the seasonal influx of Indian immigrants, the 
Federated Malay States have a domiciled Indian population 
nearly seven ly per cent, of which belongs to the labouring class. 

There is a large colony of the chettiars, a professional money- 
lending class of South India, who provide credit facilities to the 
Indian and Chinese communities. A number of subordinate 
positions, ciiicfly as clerks [Kerani) in the Government service 
are also held by Indians. Nevertheless, the vast majority of them 
constitute an imported labouring class which has not been able to 
rise higher than the miserable status of “coolies.” Thus, Indian 
communities form over 14 per cent, of the total population of 
Malaya. According to the Census of 1921, there has been an 
increase of nearly 76 per cent, in the Indian population over the 
figure obtained in 191 1 ; but in the following decade the percentage 
of increase is only 32. The total Indian population is estimated in 

' Lennox A. Mills, British Rule in Eastern Asia, 
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1939 at about 744,908, of whom nearly 45 per cent, were born in 
Malaya. 

In 1922, the pressure of Indian public opinion led the Govern- 
ment of India to investigate the conditions of labour in Malaya, 
and in accordance with the Act of 1922, which came into force in 
1923, certain changes were made in the Labour Code. The Act 
proJjibits emigration “for the purpose of unskilled work except to 
sucli countries and on such terms and conditions as the Governor- 
General-in-Council might specify.” An Agent was first appointed 
in 1923 by the Government of India for the purpose of safeguard- 
ing the interests of the emigrants, and the Malayan Government 
set up an appropriate organisation in India in order to control 
the recruiting organisation. The Agent has the right to inspect 
estates where Indians arc employed but he has no executive 
powers. All expenses incidental to the importation, repatriation 
and welfare of recruited labour are to be borne by the Indian 
Immigration Fund. “The wages paid to Indian labourers,” 
writes the Agent of tlie Government of India in British Malaya, 
“arc generally very much low^cr than the rates paid to the Chinese 
and f)ther labourers. Indian labourers arc in great demand in 
rubber estates by reason of the fact that they arc most docile and 
amenable to discipline and arc very cheap. There has been, 
however, quite recently an aw^akening among Indian labourers, 
and they have begun to demand higher wages. 

But, owing to the fall in the price of rubber, a large number of 
Indians had to leave the plantations much against their will, and 
the Government of India encouraged this repatriation on the plea 
that the reduction of the wages below the standard fixed in the 
indentures, w'arranted by the circumstances of the rubber industiyg 
would only create labour unrest in Malaya. However, the Chinese 
labourers, mainly engaged in the tin mines and in commerce, 
refused to be repatriated and maintained their position through 
some two hundred labour organisations wdiich look after their 
interests. 

Since the fluctuating supply of cheap Indian labour serves as a 
useful lever for regulating wages in plantations and mines, the 
European planters are averse to the creation of a permanent 
labour force in Malaya. Owing to the vigilance of Indian public 

* Quoted in “Inirrnatiunal Mii^rations.** National Bureau of Economic Research^ ^ 031 , 
Vol. II. 
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opinion over schemes of assisted emigration and the growing 
demand for higher wages and other amenities of life, they threa- 
tened to replace Indian labour by the increasing influx of the 
Chinese. Since 1931, the British Malayan authorities have been 
negotiating with the Government of Java for a supply of labour. 
The Indian labour population in Malaya is estimated at about 
596,000 including dependents. 

But this opposition of the European planters and mine-owners 
to the creation of a settled labour force on the estates has resulted 
in grave social and moral disorders. The sex-ratio among the 
labourers employed outside the estates is low, the ratio being 227 
females to 1,000 males. At the time of the 1931 Census, the sex 
ratio of the Indian population on the estates was 644 females per 
thousand males and there has been no substantial change during 
the last decade. And yet the Government of India have rej)eatedly 
exempted them from the operation of Rule 23 of the Indian 
Emigration Rules formulated in 1923. The Rule lays down that, 
“with regard to the i'lnigration of unskilled labour, men who are 
unmarried or unaccom]iaiiied by their wives shall not be assisted 
to emigrate to any one country in any one year to a number 
exceeding one in five of the total number of persons assisted.” 
On some rubber estates, labourers arc provided with small allot- 
ments (usually one-sixteenth of an acre) for their own use; but 
this privilege has not even furnished the most frugal existence 
to the labourers, nor has it led to the stability of the labour force. 

Settlement on the land by the descendants of the indentured 
labourers is largely controlled by the Nattukottai chettiars, who 
own some 1 75,000 acres. The conditions under which this land is 
leased out to tenants arc such that no permanent benefit can be 
derived from it, and the primary producers are forced to live in a 
state of chronic economic servitude. 

Once again Indian jjublic opinion demanded a drastic 
intervention in the conditions of Indian labour in Malaya, and in 
1936 the Government of India appointed Mr. Srinivasa Sastri to 
investigate the matter. In his Report he observed that there was 
no justification for preventing Indian labour from emigrating 
but the Kangany system which had earned a bad reputation 
among the labouring classes of Southern India should be dis- 
continued. Perhaps the most important recommendation of his 
report was the need to introduce statutory standard wages in 
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all areas in Malaya. But the Government declined to accept his 
proposal. 

As regards political rights, Indians are given representation 
on local bodies. In 1923, an Indian was nominated as a member of 
the Legislative Council, and in 1928 one found a place on the 
Federal Council. One of the non-official seats in the Legislative 
C.\>uncil is held by a Chinese. In addition to the direct rule of the 
Colony, there are nine States which come under ^vhat is known as 
indirect rule. In any case, whatever the structure of the Govern- 
ment of Malaya, the Colony is situated on one of the Empire’s 
strategic highways, and it will be jealously guarded by the 
Imperial Government, so that it is doubtful whether the institu- 
tion of the so-called Federal Council will be anything more than a 
mere “deliberative” body. And Sir Hugh Clifford, the Governor 
of Malaya, made this plain in his first address to the Federal 
C'ouncil in 1927. His Excellency observed: “In these days when 
democratic and socialist theories and doctrines are spreading 
like infection, bringing with them too often not peace bin a 
sword, 1 I'eel it incumbent upon me to emphasise thus early in 
my alloted term of office, the utter inapplicability of any form of 
d(‘mocratic or popular government to the circumstances of tiiese 
States.” 

After the liberation of the Colony from the Japanese occupa- 
tion, the Ck)lonial Office decided to unite nine Malay States into 
what it called the Malayan Union. The formation of the Union 
was designed in the interest of the people, but tlie Malay National 
Movement regarded the particular methods chosen by the Im- 
perial Government as “symbols of harsh imperialism.” All sections 
of the diverse communities in Malaya are opposed to constitu- 
tional changes being made over their heads; but the Under- 
secretary of State for the Colonies, Mr. Creech Jones, declared 
in the House of Commons that the policy for the Malayan Union 
“was not imperialism, but an effort to carry out faithfully our 
economic liabilities.” 

W e arc not here concerned with the constitutional position of 
the Malay Peninsula vis-a-vis the Imperial Government. The fear 
that their policy of decentralisation might jeopardise the interests 
and rights of the Indian settlers was not allayed by the declaration 
of Sir Samuel Wilson, who was sent to Malaya by the Colonial 
Office in 1932. He suggested a settlement whereby the European 
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community who did not favour the scheme of decentralisation 
would be appeased. Sir Samuel said: 

“The non-Malays, who have made Malaya the country of 
their adoption, form a loyal section of the community, and it 
has been the policy of the Government to accord full recogni- 
tion of their status as British subjec ts (in the case of those born 
in the Colony) and British protected persons (in the case of 
those born in the Malay States). No one will deny the im- 
portant part the non-Malays, who have made Malaya their 
home, have played in its development, and the share they 
are destined to take in helping its future progress. . . 1 take 
the view that the persons born in the Malay States of non- 
Malay parents (although only British Protected Persons) 
should be treated in those States in exactly the same way as 
persons born in the Colony of non-Malay parents (who are 
British subjects) and should have the same professional and 
business opportunities as European British subjects.”^ 

In practice, however, the policy ol'thc Government towards the 
non-Malay Asiatics has been to exclude them from all that is 
implied in their oft-repeated declaration assuring equality of 
status. Here, as elsewhere, the discriminative treatment is 
justified on the plea “that the welfare and well-being of the in- 
digenous inhabitants must always be the first care ol’tlie Eederal 
and State Governments.” 

It is, however, necessary to remember that the non-Malayan 
races, most particularly Chinese, form the “economic backbone” 
of Malaya. The Malays themselves have not taken the advantage 
of those opportunities which arc open to skill and industry in a 
country which furnishes half the world’s rubber and one-third 
of the world’s tin. While the interests of the Malays must be 
protected, the domiciled non-Malayan settlers have the just claim 
to a square deal. The policy of cxcludmg the latter from the 
Malayan Civil Service was partly responsible for the growth of 
racial feeling in the peninsula. So far, the Imperial Government 
have failed to allay the i’cars and prejudices of the diverse com- 
munities through the basis of a common citizenship regardless 
of racial and religious differences. 

^ Report of Sir Samuel W ilson on Malaya, 1933. 
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The present position of Burma vis-a-vis the problem of immi- 
gration from India does not technically belong to the same 
category wc have so far dealt with. For generations the peoples 
of these countries, like good neighbours, have grown up side by 
side sharing each other’s cultural and economic developments. 
Migration from India took place long before the advent of the 
British rule. But their relations were made arbitrarily closer after 
the Third Burmese War (1886), when the British administered 
subject Burma as a “ minor province ” of subject India. 

Migration into Burma increased considerably in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, when foreign markets were 
opened up to the trade in Burma rice. The clearing and cultiva- 
tion of waste lands which followed upon the necessity for a rapid 
extension ol' the area under rice, and changed the country from 
a self-sufficing community to an exporting country, was largely 
carried out by Burmese peasants ; but this transformation of 
economic life left a growing number of subsidiary occupations 
which could not be filled by the available supply of indigenous 
labour. Migration from India was therefore deliberately en- 
couraged not only by the owners of the rice mills, who depended 
mainly on the private contractors for their supply of labour, 
but also by the Government of India. But these efforts to secure 
an adequate supply of cheap labour were somewhat divided in 
pur|]ose. The Government was anxious to import Indians who 
would settle as cultivators ; the cajutalists, who discovered that 
coolies supplied by contractors w^ere easier to manage than those 
recruited by government agencies under protection of the Labour 
Ac t of 1876, were wholly concerned with getting a supply of 
che ap, unskilled labour for the jobs which the Burmese could 
not or would not undertake. The cleavage which thus arose 
between Burmese skilled labour and immigrant unskilled labour 
is significant now as a cause of trouble between the two races ; 
but in the early days of rapid expansion it could not be said 
that they were in competition with one another, for both were 
of vital importance to an agri-commercial economy, and each 
supplied the quota and variety of work to which it was accus- 
tomed, with mutual benefit. 
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The methods of labour recruitment and the rate of immigration 
were therefore inter-related from the beginning of this period, 
and took two forms : the mill manager had his agent or con- 
tractor to bring over the coolies from India; and Government, from 
1 876 onwards, set up a number of recruiting organisations to ensure 
the labour supply, which cost Burma many thousand pounds. 

During the years 1876-8, however, over 15,000 Indians had 
come over as free settlers — a movement which was encouraged 
by the opening up of sea traffic and subsequent fierce price- 
cutting competition among the various shipping companies for 
the transport of immigrants. In 1 880-1 moie than 40,000 Indians 
arrived, of whom only 18,000 returned to India. Government, 
seeing the demand for imported labour, then offered various 
forms of subsidies, the later withdrawal of which resulted in an im- 
mediate but only temporary decline in the number of immigrants. 
Unsubsidised, the immigrant stream continued, and in 1927 had 
reached a peak of well over 400,000. The census returns in 1931 
showed that Indians formed 6.9 per cent, of the total population. 

During the last thirty-three years an average of twenty persons 
in every lOO have remained in Burma, many Indians coming 
originally with the intention of staying for about three years 
before revisiting the homeland, but returning to Burma for good 
after an average interval of about six months. This means that, 
in a little over thirty years, the population of Burma has been 
increased by more than a million Indians ; and of these Sir 
Thomas Gouper has (observed : “ It is the number that stays 
behind in Burma which competes directly with the Burman 
labourer and tenant.” ^ 

By 1931, out of the total labour force of Burma, Indians were 
contributing 11.6 per cent, and home races 7.4 per cent, of 
skilled labour ; in unskilled labour Indians supplied 57.4 per 
cent, and home races 18.5 per cent. “ And, out of this large num- 
ber of labourers, so many as 67,668 persons were born out of 
Burma and as a migrant population take little or no interest in 
the country, in her people, and in her aspirations.”^ Besides, 
the supply of Indian immigrant unskilled labour in excess of 
requirements leads to unemployment or serious under-employ- 
ment, and reduces the rates of wages. 

^ Thien Maung : Immigration Problem of Burma, 1939* 

* A. N. Rao : Indian Labour in Burma, 
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Obviously, one of the reasons for this state of affairs was the 
chronic overcrowding in certain districts of Southern India, 
which forced her indigent peoples to migrate and caused them, 
in Burma at any rate, to work far more contentedly than the 
Burmese at far lower rates of pay. The Index of 1934 shows that 
the standard of living of the Burmese labourers was three times 
that of the Indians. “ The Burman was able to maintain a much 
higher standard of living than is general in any Indian province, 
while the harder and more monotonous work was left to Indians, 
who, if they did not attain the same standard, got much better 
pay than they could find in India.”^ Even in the economic 
depression of 1929-31, the Indian still found himself better off 
in Burma than in India, thus adding to the effects of the depres- 
sion ; for many Indians, caught in Burma by the world crisis, 
and unable to return home even had they wanted to, were also 
unable to find employment where they were, and in this way 
considerably aggravated the general malaise of the countiy. In 
fact, it would seem that the amount of economic prosperity in 
Burma at any given moment is a clue to the state of Indian 
immigration. “ The more prosperous the conditions, the greater 
the volume of immigration and, allowing for the time lag, of 
emigration.”^ It would, however, be unwise to conclude that the 
movement of Indian labour is so self-regulated as to cieate no 
probk^m for the Burmese. 

That these problems do exist at the present day, largely as a 
result of Indian immigration in the past, is unfortunately true, 
though only the most rabidly nationalistic Burmese would strive 
to stop immigration altogether. The whole question needs a new 
approach, since no one can expect that Indian labour, which 
was a boon in the middle of the nineteenth century, when Burma 
became a colony of the British Empire, could continue unchanged 
in its benefits. The position of the Indian vis-a-vis the Burmese 
has changed radically, and for a variety of reasons. Not the least 
of these is the question of the division of labour. 

The trouble seems to be that the Indian, earlier imported to 
do the heavier and dirtier jobs which the Burmese would not do, 
is gradually penetrating into other employment, notably clerical 
and commercial posts in Rangoon ; while the Burmese, who 

^ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour (1929). 

* James Baxter : Report on Indian Immigration. 1941. 
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earlier had no need to accept work he disliked, and at which 
he was inept, has now been forced to it by the slump of 1931-32. 
The fact that he does the job less expertly, and with more trouble to 
himself than the average Indian coolie; and that he sees the semi- 
literate Indian clerk filling the post for which he feels himself to 
be by native gifts adapted, makes things no easier for either side. 

There was earlier a natural and instinctive division of labour 
which grew up side by side with unrestricted immigration of 
Indians. \Vhile they predominated in the heavier Ibrms of un- 
skilled work, the Burmese tended to monopolise the position of 
skilled artisans. This was not so much a question of racial aptitude 
as of economic pressure and divergent lamily traditions. The 
Indian, for generations, has been forced by the pressure of over- 
population to earn his living elsewhere than in India, and at 
tasks which more prosperous and less hard-driven people would 
not undertake. According to the 1931 census, in Burma the 
average population per square mile was 63 ; in Madras and 
Bengal, from whose districts so many Indians came, tlie average 
density varied between 328 and 616. The Burmese has tended 
to come of a moderately comfortable agricultural family in which 
it was not necessary to work unduly hard in order to make a 
living. Partly as a result of the over-population, the younger 
men in Indian families are accustomed to seek w(^rk, in regi- 
mented bands, hundreds of miles from home, and there to live 
a rough and ready life in coolie barracks or suchlike accomm(Dda- 
tion. The Burmese has a horror of regimented living, and is able 
to take his family with him wherever he works, or to choose 
work which will keep him in his own village. Thus he makes a 
bad subject for a coolie gang on railways, roadways, and other 
such contracts ; work in which the Indian, already torn from 
his family, is easily drafted into a convenient and mobile force. 
Once there, lie is naturally more docile than the Burmese. This 
makes it far easier for employers and overseers to manage large 
gangs of Indian coolies : and the general division of work thus 
developed seems now, after the passage of many years, to have 
crystallized into permanent form. To sum up in the words of 
an employer of great experience : “ When the work is intricate 
the Burmans understand it far better than Indians, and in such 
work where brawn is more in demand than brain, the Burman 
falls far short of the Indian. Where Burmans and Indians arc 
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working together, the Burmans take it for granted that the 
lighter and cleaner work should be done by them. The heavy 
and dirty or coarse work should as a matter of course be relegated 
to Indians. . . The work performance of the Burman labourer 
is low compared with the average Indian coolie, and any material 
increase in the proportion of indigenous labour would certainly 
increase costs.”’ In fact, the whole economy of many industries 
is built up on this division ; and any change in the balance 
between heavy and skilled work would result in a ruinous increase 
in costs which would seriously upset such highly organised 
industries as mining and saw-milling. 

The second main cause of trouble between Indians and 
Burmese lies in the penetration of the Indian business man and 
merchant into the basic structure of the country’s economy, and 
the resultant alienation of land from the Burmese peasant. The 
Indian money-lender, for example, has become a menace to 
rural Burma. The process, under which rural indebtedness 
accumulates and reduces its victim to the status of a serf, is 
viciously simple. 

No wonder that the increasing grip of Indian money-lenders on 
rural economy has made many a Burmese peasant loathe the 
name of Indian. 

In spite of these root causes of friction, the trouble between 
Indians :ind Burmese did not come to a head until the financial 
crisis ol'the 1930s. This crisis, together with the strong nationalist 
feelings which emerged when Burma was awarded a separate 
political entity by the Imperial Government, brought about inter- 
racial conflict which culminated in the serious Indo-Burmese 
riots of 1938. The Riot Committee, in its report, urged most 
strongly that the whole question of Indians in Burma be re- 
examined ; pointing out that the alleged penetration of Indian 
labour into Burma had by no means been proved, that the 
status of Indians as British subjects .should at all costs be upheld, 
and that only an impartial enquiry, with later publication of 
the findings, would reassure both sides. “ We think,” says the 
Report, “ that both Indians and Burmans need urgent public 
reassurance — Indians, that their status as British subjects in 
Burma will be upheld and that the position \vhich the benefits 
they have conferred on Burma entitle them to will not be lost, 

^ James Baxter : Report on Indian Immigration. 
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and Burmans, that the economic growth and interests of the Bur- 
mese races will not be unnecessarily stifled and overlooked.” 

This enquiry into the riots, and the enquiry into the whole 
question of Indian immigration which resulted from it, has 
established certain facts about the present problem which con- 
fronts both Indians and Burmese. The whole question of Indian 
immigration into Burma, and the status of those Indians who 
have for long periods worked in the country, was brought to a 
head by two fundamental causes. In the economic field, the 
collapse of prices during the depression of the 1930s bred a 
feeling of insecurity, an increase in the indebtedness of the rural 
population (whose land was being steadily alienated, in many 
cases to the benefit of an Indian) and the emergence of strong 
nationalist feelings as soon as Burma was recognized as a separate 
political entity. The separation from India changed the status 
of Indians to that of foreigners. Indeed, the amicable relations 
of the two races (who had in many cases grown up side by side, 
particularly in Lower Burma and the Rangoon district) had been 
deteriorating steadily since 1930, and received a fresh impetus 
after the creation of Burma as a separate political State. 

It was stated during the enquiry that the “ mental ” climate 
of' Burma had increasingly favoured the growth of opposition to 
the immigrant Indian. There had grown up a widespread but 
erroneous view that a real danger to Burma exists in increasing 
Indian immigration. The prejudice had become not only 
general l^ut popular, nor did it take any account of the fact 
that, during the lime when Burma and India shared govern- 
ments, there was no hindrance to the movement of Indians into 
Burma, and also no tendency whatever towards a swamping 
of the country by immigrants. Burma is still an under-popu- 
lated and undeveloped country. India has long been seriously 
over-populated, especially in parts of Madras and Bengal 
from where immigrants come to Burma. Had emigration to 
Burma on a larger scale provided a solution of the Indian prob- 
lem, the larger country would have swamped the smaller many 
years ago. “It should be much more widely known in Burma 
that the immigration of Indians overseas has never and can 
never play any significant part in the solution of India’s popula- 
tion problem. The whole of the Indians now settled and employed 
in Ceylon, the African territories, Malaya and Burma are Jess 
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than the average annual increase of population in India, and there- 
fore the fear tliat Burma may be used as a kind of safety valve for 
a growing Indian population appears to be without foundation.”^ 

Secondly, it was clearly revealed that, as is commonly the case 
in inter-racial strife, the proportion of immigrants or “ foreigners” 
in the capital city had bred exaggerated fears in the Burmese 
mind about Indian penetration. Rangoon is ccnainly a pre- 
dominantly Indian town, and the Indian population (as much 
as 53 per cent, of the total) here falls into three main categories, 
each of them unfortunately competing with Burmese labour : 
the unskilled port workers and stevedores, the semi-educated 
shop-assistants and clerical employees, and the astute and pros- 
pering business man whose hold on the poorer Burmese, both in 
town and country, is too often a stranglehold. Thus, in Burma’s 
chief city, where racial feeling (as in all considerable cities) is 
apt to be intense and more hysterical than elsewhere, the results 
of Indian immigration are all too constantly impinging upon 
the Burman mind. It is feared that the Indian immigrant will 
continiu' his steady infiltration, increasingly expand his com- 
mercial iiKerests, and oust the Burmese from those semi-skilled 
and lower clerical posts ^vhicll he has long considered to be 
especially his. It has repeatedly been said that, wherever a vacancy 
in oiK^ of' (hes(! jobs occurs, “ there is always an Indian round the 
corner w^aiting to step into it.” It is even maintained that Indians 
act as scouts for their relatives and friends, keeping them posted 
as to vacancies and working them in as they sec the chance*. 
It has certainly been categorically stated by experienced em- 
ployers that a certain lack of co-oi3eration between Indians and 
Riirrnese on office staffs makes it exceedingly difficult to employ 
the two races jointly. 

Bui 1 believe that the settlement of problems arising essentially 
out ol e('oiK)mic competition will be possible when both India 
and Burma attain the status of an independent sovereign state 
and become free from their political subservience to the policy 
of British imperialism. The peoples of both countries are in- 
creasingly aware oi* the circumstances which are largely respon- 
sible for racial conflicts and socio-economic disequilibrium in 
Burma. A resolution passed by the All-Burma Labour Conference 
1 939 states : “ This Conference is convinced that the policy 

|5( ^ James Baxter : Ref^nrt on Indian Immigration. 
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of British imperialism is responsible first for introducing com- 
mercialised agricultural economy into Lower Burma by importing 
Indian labour, which was impoverished in its turn by British 
economic exploitation in India, to cultivate lands and to work 
in the new industries of Burma and for helping capitalists to 
cater to the needs of the Burmese market for credit by first of 
all making it impossible for it to develop Indian industries and 
ultimately for creating a growing conflict of interest between 
Burmese and Indians. Therefore immigration of labour from India 
has to undermine all the efforts of Indian labour in Burma to im- 
prove the economic and social conditions by enabling the capitalist 
employers and their maistries who continually lower the earnings 
of workers and by preventing the growth of healthy trade unionism 
owing to the continuous over-supply of floating casual labour.’’ 

All this must, of necessity, alter in the course of our mutual 
struggle for freedom ; and in the atmosphcie of independent 
sovereign states we should be able to readjust Indo-Burmese 
relations in a manner warranted by our needs for economic, 
social and cultural interests. The Burmese peoples have a long 
tradition of racial tolerance and the present anti-Indian prejudice 
is really the outcome of the influence of an alien rule. 

IV 

Ceylon is a “precious plantation” colony of the Britisli Flmpire. 
Vast forest areas of the uplands were cleared to make room for 
coffee plantations, but they failed chiefly because of the sj)read of a 
fungoid disease of the leaves. Early planters had not learned that 
coffee bushes need a little shade from trees planted some distance 
apart. With the failure of these plantations, a tea industry rose 
phoenix-like from the ashes of the coffee estates. Then came 
cocoa and rubber. The extensive cultivation of these plantation 
crops, with an abundant supply of cheap labour, transformed the 
indigenous agriculture into what Sir Hugh Clifford, Governor of 
the island, once described as “the development of these important 
permanent agricultural enterprises.” While they benefited plan- 
ters, shareholders, middlemen, transport agents and the world of 
commerce, agriculture in Ceylon was reduced to that state in 
which both the quantitative and qualitative production of crops 
fell too far short of the food requirements of the people. Ceylon 
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has to pay a food bill. In 1933, for instance, she had to 

import rice, grains and other foodstuffs to the value of nearly 87 
million rupees. The cultivation of rice, the staple food of the people, 
is neglected : and consequently half of Ceylon’s food bill of no 
million rupees in 1935 was paid to purchase rice from the neigh- 
bouring countries. Blessed as this island is with suitable conditions 
for fruit cultivation, its market draws a large supply of fruit from 
Australia, New Zealand and California. Thus Ceylon provides 
an outstanding example of the consequences of the domination of 
imperialism upon the rural economy of a colony, and, in the 
midst of potential agricultural prosperity, the Sinhalese peasantry 
remains on the verge of* the lowest level of subsistence. It was of 
the island of Ceylon that Ribeiro, the Portuguese traveller who 
visited the country in 1640 said: “None need suffer from hunger, 
for this land is a Paradise owing to the great fertility of its soil.” 

C.eylon has a heterogeneous population. It is estimated that 
out of a total population of 6,197,000 in the island, there are 

4.155.000 Sinhalese ; i ,543,000 Tamils ; 393,000 Moors ; 41,000 
Burghers (descendants of the Dutch colonists) and Eurasians ; 

18.000 Malays ; and about 5,000 British (not including the 
military). The largest group, the Sinhalese, who now appear to 
be apprehensive of' the claims of the Indian communities in 
Ceylon, immigrated at an (‘arly period (lom India. To-day the 
Indian communities consist largely of the Tamils from South 
India. The British, tlu' smallest minority group, occupy the fore- 
most j)lace both in economic and political spheres by virtue of 
their control over two of the main sources of Ceylon’s prosperity, 
namely, the rubber and tea industries. 

Europeans began to set up these plantations more than a 
century ago. They could not, however, be worked with Sinhalese 
labour, and consequently the planters have drawn on a large 
supply from India. “ When Europeans began to open up the 
jungles,” writes the Registrar-General of the Government of 
Ceylon in his Report (1931), “and to plant coffee there and later 
tea and rubber, local labour was not available on the spot and 
was unwilling to move to and work on the estates. In the Madras 
Presidency, however, there was surplus labour. The social habits 
of the Tamils and other races, in combination with the meagre 
rainfall, resulted in keeping the population near to and some- 
times below the subsistence limit. From about 1825 the Ceylon 
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planters drew on this labour reservoir and there has been a 
huge movement of Indian estate labour between Ceylon and 
India from that time to the present day.” 

There were in 1931 over 682,000 Indian agriculturists serving 
on various estates as coolies. Since the passing of the Emigration 
Act of 1922 by the Government of India and of a Labour Ordin- 
ance by the Government of Ceylon in 1923, some of the appalling 
conditions of labour have been removed. The adoption of a scale 
of standard mimimum wages, the prohibition of the employment 
of children under ten years and the system of regular payment have 
undoubtedly improved the situation. But, to quote a report^ on 
immigration into Ceylon, “ for an indefinite time in the future 
a large number of Indian labourers will be necessary for work 
on estates where conditions are unfavourable to the employment 
of Ceylonese.” 

Nearly 75 per cent, of the total Indian population in Ceylon 
are employed upon tea, rubber and cocoanut plantations. The 
number of Indians, including men, women and children, found 
on estates in 1929, was about 742,000, but at the end of 1936 the 
figure was estimated at 659,000. 

The bulk of the Indian emigrants is composed ol' Tamils from 
South India. The methods and organisation of recruiting closely 
follow the Kangany system which we have described in connection 
with Malaya; but here it worked for many years without official 
supervision and the planters secured their requirements independ- 
ently of each other through Kanganies from India. 

The Kangany system operating in Ceylon has, however, two dis- 
tinctive features which should be mentioned. First, the principle 
of recruiting is based mainly on the family system, the Kangany 
originally being the senior member of a family group composed 
of his personal relatives. Other families from neighbouring 
villages may assist him in the work. Thus, the YitdiA-Kangany has 
the co-operation of a number of smaller groups, each under a 
chief called Silara-Kangany^ and all these agents succeed in drawing 
into their net the dregs of the village population. In the second 
place, owing to a sharp increase in demand, professional recruiters 
invaded the labour market with the system of advance known as 
Tundu. It reduced the recruited labourer to the position of the 

’ Report of a Commission on Immigration into C^eylon, by Sir Edward Jackson, 
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Kanganyh bondman and his debt servitude rendered him liable to 
tyrannies of all descriptions. Mr. Reid, formerly Controller of 
Labour, in his evidence before the Royal Commission on Labour 
which visited Ceylon in 1930, said: “The Indian labourer is born 
in debt, lives in debt and dies in debt.” It is the Kangany system of 
recruilini;; labour that tolerates a form of slavery under other 
names and guises. Not only did the system give rise to grave 
abiis( s, but it seriously interfered with the proper functioning of 
die Kangany recruiting. About a year before the Government of 
India passed the Immigration Act (1922), the Tundu system was 
therefore declared unlawful, and the Ceylon recruiting organisa- 
tion was adjusted, as in Malaya, to the policy of assisted emigra- 
tion. A licensing system has been adopted which normally 
authorizes the recruitment of twenty labourers, but in actual 
practice the number may even exceed seventy persons. The 
numbers of assisted immigrants, recruited chiefly through Kan- 
games, vary greatly from year to year, as may be seen from the 
following table: 

Table Vl^ 

Showing the influx of assisted immigrants for planUitions 
since 1922. 

Assisted Immigrants 
Ex-labourers J{ew 


Tear 

returning 

recruits 

Total 

1922 

37,493 

40,143 

77,636 

1923 

46,272 

43,587 

89,859 

1924 

62,474 

91,515 

153,989 

1925 

57,570 

68,015 

125,585 

1926 

51,330 

50,416 

101,746 

1927 

66,055 

93,343 

159,398 

1928 

62,139 

71,573 

133,712 

1929 

59,404 

45,691 

105,095 

*930 

56,639 

34,783 

91,422 

1931 

45,389 

22,948 

68,337 

1932 

37,837 

13,032 

50,869 

1933 

26,926 

5,972 

32,898 

^934 

69,310 

71,297 

140,607 

1935 

36,997 

6,021 

43,018 

1936 

35,832 

4,971 

40,803 


^ Report of a Commission on Immigration into Ceylon, 1938. 
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These figures, which we quote at length, illustrate that aspect 
of plantation economy which flourishes under the circumstances 
of sheer redundancy of the available labour force. 

In Ceylon, the normal proportion of males to females is main- 
tained, and on certain estates the labourers are encouraged to 
supplement their incomes by working garden allotments. Women 
and children over ten years of age, we should note, “take a large 
and very essential part in estate work.” But the legislation affect- 
ing the Indian labourers contains no provision for preventing the 
separation of families in estates. The Agent of the Government 
of India records in his Report (1932) a number ofeases in which 
the husband was discharged and the wife detained on the estate 
ostensibly for the reason that she was unwilling to accompiuiy him, 
but in reality under the undue influence of the Kangany or some 
other official on the estate. 

As regards the emigrants who seek a livelihood in the island in 
other capacities than as plantation labourers, their number has in 
recent years been considerably reduced. It is estimated that the 
non-estate Indian population at the end of 1936 was between 
190,000 and 230,000. The |>osition of the non-estate immigrant 
labourer is that he “ is not recruited, or at least is not supposed 
to be. He comes, supposedly, of his own initiative and at his own 
charge. His numbers arc subject to no conlroJ whatever. He 
comes, as a rule, from a different part of India, from the home of 
the estate workers, or from different surroundings in the same 
part, and he belongs to different castes. He engages iiimselfin a very 
great variety of occupations. He holds no special place under the law 
of Ceylon and shares only in the general care of the Government 
for workers in the island, ii respective of race. No legally estab- 
lished organisation exists to aid either his coming or his return.”^ 

In addition to these two classes of emigrants, namely, estate 
and non-estate workers, from India, there are an increasing 
number of Indian traders who have secured for themselves a 
strong position in the commercial life of’ Ceylon. The trading 
class, the majority of whom belong to the chettiar community 
from South India, flourish as moneylenders and merchants. 
The Memons and Boras from the western part of India virtually 
enjoy the monopoly of the import trade; but there are over 750 
registered firms in Ceylon, belonging to the chettiars alone, 

^ Report of a Commission on Immigration into Ceylon, 1938. 
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which invest an aggregate capital of over 7J million sterling in 
banking and commerce. Some of them have amassed a fortune, 
and in recent years the pressure of economic competition and the 
growth of what may be described as “the aristocracy of money- 
lenders'’ have given rise to the inevitable discord between social 
elements. And it is the persistence of this disharmony in the 
economic relationships that is largely responsible for the anti- 
Indian feeling in Ceylon. 

But Ceylon is one of India’s closest neighbours, and any damage 
to our historic cultural relations with the island must be a serious 
concern to both the countries. It must also be realised that, while 
14 per cent, of the total population in Ceylon arc Indians born 
there, over 31 per cent, arc of Indian extraction. 

Under the constitution initiated by the Donoughmore Com- 
mission, Ceylon enjoyed universal adult suffrage. But, as far as 
the Indians in Ceylon arc concerned, practically 75 per cent, 
were debarred from the franchise. In the first place, the electoral 
rules required certain qualifications which the estate labourers, 
who form the bulk of the Indian population, do not possess. 
Secondly, on account of the disorganisation and the lack of leader- 
sliip among the Indians themselves, it has not been possible to 
awaken their interest in the ballot box as a means of redressing 
their grievances. Thirdly, deliberate attempts have been made to 
place obstacles in order to exclude them from the voters’ list. The 
Agent of the Government of India in his Report (1931) says: 
“The number of' Indians registered for the franchise would have 
been higher had not Indian labourers on some estates been in- 
i' midated against applying for registration by the circulation 
among them of pamphlets inspired by interested persons.” The 
number of Indian voters for 1940 showed a marked decrease as 
compared to their number in 1939. 

In conformity with the increasing tendency to bar Indians 
from holding responsible official positions, there has been a steady 
decrease in their number in the Ceylon Civil Service since 1931. 
The discrimination against Indians domiciled in Ceylon has not, 
however, reached an acute stage, but the policy of preferential 
treatment for Ceylonese in the spheres of official employment is 
likely to take a definite form in future. 

At the request of the Government of Ceylon, an informal 
Conference was held in November, 1940, to discuss the questions 
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of common interest to both Ceylon and India. The status of 
Indians now domiciled in Ceylon, the problem of Indian fran- 
chise, the future of immigration, the conditions of service of daily 
paid Indian labourers and trade relations between the two 
countries — all these items were in the agenda of the Conference. 
But the main trend of the proposals made by the Ceylon Delega- 
tion was aimed at a substantial reduction in the number of Indians 
now resident in Ceylon. Since no agreement could be reached on 
the principles governing the status of the domiciled Indian com- 
munity, the Conference broke down without any settlement of 
other outstanding questions. 

Meanwhile the division of authority introduced by the com- 
mittee system (c.f. the practice of the London County Council) 
under which the State Council was divided into seven Executive 
Committees led to unsatisfactory relations between the Sinhalese 
majority and the minorities and prevented collective responsi- 
bility. In 1944 Ceylon was therefore offered a new Constitution 
on the British model of a Cabinet system, but the plan alarmed 
tlic minorities although their interests were safeguarded by a 
number of constitutional devices. The All-Ceylon Tamil Congress 
demanded that the plan which places the SinliaJese majority 
in a preponderant position should be so modified as to ensure 
impartiality in matters affecting the political and economic 
status of the minorities. It is now for the Sinlialesc to prove 
tliat they are free from communal bias and ha\e the capacity 
to satisfy the aspirations of a plural society. 

V 

In the Pacific region, Indian immigrants have played a con- 
spicuous part in the development of the economic resources of the 
Fiji Islands, In consequence of the shortage of cotton iifter the 
American Civil War, a group of British settlers went to Fiji with a 
view to exploring the possibilities of cotton cultivation in these 
islands, and they acejuired large areas of land from the native 
chiefs. The territory was drawn into the Imperial orbit in 1874. 
At the initial stage the supply of labour for European plantations 
was drawn from the Fijians and Polynesians; but they were not 
cflicient in the cultivation of sugar cane, cotton and coffee. 
Following the example of Natal, the Colonial Government induced 


J 
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the Government of India to encourage the immigration of in- 
dentured labour and the influx from India began in 1879. Under 
the scheme accepted by the Government of India, recruits from 
India were to be engaged directly by the Government of Fiji 
and allotted to planters under ofHcial supervision. The Govern- 
ment of Fiji paid all costs and recouped itself of two-thirds of the 
expenditure from employers. One-third was regarded as a grant- 
in-aid. Since 1880 the total number of Indian labourers who have 
been induced to enter Fiji under the indenture system exceeds 
65,000. The greatest numbers were brought in during the first 
decade of the twentieth century, the average for each of these 
years is estimated at 2,684 at the planters’ expense and only 250 
on the initiative of the labourers themselves. By this time some of 
the ugly features of tlie indentured labour //ere coming to be 
known, and although the methods of recraiiment and the coiidi- 
ticais ol labour were honeycombed with oflicial regulations, the 
pernicious nature ol‘ the systerv: remained unahered. We have 
already scen^ to what degrading slate of seridom Indian “coolies” 
were reduced in Fiji under the system which was discontinued in 
1917 and finally abolished in the lieginning of 1920. Here we 
siiall refer to the status of a large permanent bidian ix^pulation, 
numhering about 44 per cent, of ihe y oiailalio!: of the whole 
of lh(' Fijian group. 

Since the cessation of the indenliirc ;’ie Government of 

Fiji have encouraged repatriation to India, but Indians, uprooted 
from their own home environment and laiviiig spent the best part 
of their lives in Fiji, have rather been inclined to accept the colony 
as their permanent home. The root cause ol'the policy of repatria- 
tion may be traced to labour disputes over belter wages, which 
the Golonial Sugar Refining Company — tiie largest employer of 
labour in the islands — refused to grant to its employees. Ever 
since tlie strikes of 1920 and 1921, which were led by Indians, the 
European community has been supporting the policy of repatria- 
tion, and its agents arc largely responsible for sowing the seeds of 
discord between Indimis and Fijians. The demand for repatriation 
was, however, not very keen, and some of the labourers settled in 
the colony cither as agriculturists or as petty traders. Others who 
came to carry on business found a wide scope for developing the 
economic lii'c of the colony, in which they came to occupy an 

> Sec Chapter 111, p. 
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important place. These islands were in the past sparsely populated 
and agriculture was still undeveloped; but through Ae industry 
and skill of the hard-working Indian smallholders, Fijian agricul- 
ture has benefited greatly. Several varieties of suitable crops from 
India have been introduced, and the technique of farming adopted 
by the Indian settlers has had educative value to the Fijians. 
From the land leased to the Indians, at the rate of five or ten 
shillings per acre, he is often able to produce crops to the value 
of -£io or -£20 per acre. The demonstration of such successful 
farming cannot but encourage the indigenous population, and 
may well make a substantial contribution to the future agricultural 
development of the Pacific region. Over 90 per cent, of sugar 
output of the colony, which reached the record figure of 
140,000 ton (valued at ;,C^33^jOOo) in 1936, is produced by 
Indians. 

They grow the c ane on a contract system and provide, in 
addition, most ol' the labour required at the mills. In order to 
ensure the cheap canc-production in Fiji, the Colonial Sugar 
Refining Company adopted the policy of settling Indians with 
their families in sugar farms owned by the ConiDany. 

Indians are not, however, allowed to acquire farms, and con- 
sequently most of them are tenants either of Fi jian larriowncrs or 
of the Ck)lonial Sugar Refining Company. Although the great 
bulk ('('the hind liclongs to Fijian landowners, I he actual system 
of leasing and assessment of' rent is controllecl by the Government. 
In order to obviate the yjossiblc difficulties in regard to renewals 
of leases, they issued an Ordinance^ in 1916 which offered greater 
security of tenure, especially to plantation owners. The Colonial 
Sugar Refining Company alone controls a vast area of agricul- 
tural land, which is partly cultivated under its own management 
and partly leased out to tenants. There arc over 15,000 Indian 
cultivators who deal directly with their Fijian land proprietors, 
and it must be said to the credit of the 1 ndian settlers that they 
have successfully adapted themselves to the conditions in the 
colony, lloth economic and social relations betweevs the Indians 
and ]■ ijians are cordial. If in recent years there has appeared a 
note of discord between them in matters relating to the renewal 
of leases, it is chiefly due to the influence of the Government and 
of* the European community over the Fijian land proprietors, in 

’ j'l'C* ?Nativf Lanf.ls (If-as:':;) Oidinanre. 
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DeTSuadmg tliem that the ^owth of independent Indian peasantry 
and of Indian population in Fiji is prejudicial to their interests. 

In 1939 the Government of Fiji drafted the Native Land Trust 
Bill to secure to them power to administer all native land in the 
Colony on trust through the agency of a Board. The Bill was 
passed in 1940 but no provision was made for Indian representa- 
tion on the Native Land Trust Board. Indians are, however, 
allowed to be appointed in Advisory Local Committees formed by 
the Board. The fate of existing occupancies, the payment of com- 
pensation to an outgoing lessee, and the availability of suitable 
land for lease to meet the future requirements of the Indian com- 
munity due to increase in population — all these questions con- 
tinue to agitate the domiciled Indians in the Colony. 

Since the creation ol' the Native Land Trust Board, non- 
Fijian persons wishing to acquire land in Fiji must citiier (a) buy 
or lease from the owners (mostly Europeans) the alienated, or 
freehold, land ; or (b) lease any available native land from the 
Trust Board. 

Nearly 71 per cent, of the total Indian population were born in 
Fiji, but the increase of the Indian population is not, however, 
welcomed by the Administration, whose policy was not to en- 
courage permanent colonisation, but only to obtain a supply of 
cheap and plentiful unskilled Indian labour now under a system 
of free contract. The essential part played by Indian immigrants 
in the economy of the colony was fully realised by the Govern- 
ment ol'Fiji only wdien a shortage ol'labour threatened the planta- 
tions after the indenture system had been abolished. They sent a 
deputation to India in 1920 wdth a view to ascertaining the con- 
ditions under which the resumption of a regular supply of labour 
lould be assured. The Committee of the Indian Legislative 
Council stipulated, in the main, one condition, namely, full 
equality oi citizenship to Indians. It was pointed out that in the 
event of ado])ting Communal franchise, Indians should be given 
the right to elect representatives equal to the number of Europeans. 
The Colonial Committee under the chairmanship of Sir John 
Hope Simpson endorsed the justice of the demand and observed: 
“The importance ( f the Indian community is not adequately 
represented by tlie number of seats which it is proposed to allot to 
them and that no reason which does not accord to the Indian 
community on a communal basis representation in the Legislative 
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Council at least numerically equal to that already accorded to the 
non-official European community can be regarded as consistent 
with the principle of equality of status.” The Colonial Office 
would not, however, agree to a proposal “consistent with the 
principle of equality of status,” and offered only three out of 
twelve non-official seats in the Fiji Legislative Council. 

Thus, in 1929, Mr. Aiiicry, then Secretary of State for Colonies, 
followed the example of Kenya and insisted upon the introduction 
of a racial franchise in amending the Fiji constitution. It provided 
three seats representing over 75,000 Indians and six representing 
about 6,000 Europeans. Not merely on the ground that such a 
method of representation was unjust, but that a grave risk was 
inherent in the communal franchise, which tended to emphasise 
sectional interests, the Indian members raised a voice of protest 
in the first session of the Council. It was all in vain, and they 
withdrew from the Council. However, in 1932, a section of the 
Indian political parties in Fiji agreed to co-operate with the 
Government in the hope that the impending constitutional 
changes in India might influence the Colonial Office to do justice 
to the Indians domiciled in these islands. 

About a year after the passing of the Government of India Act 
of 1935, the constitution of the colony was amended by Letters 
Patent. The changes in the structure of the government repre- 
sented a compromise between the nominative and elective prin- 
ciples. Tlie Legislative Council now consists of the Governor and 
not more than sixteen nominated members and filleeri non- 
official members. I’here are five Indian members of whom three 
are elected and two nominated. But Indians constitute so large 
a community that their demand for an adequate voice in the 
administration of the country is still to be satisfactorily met. 

VI 

British Guiana came under British rule in 1814. Before the 
abolition of slavery the sugar estates had abundant supplies of 
labour and were able to meet the heavy European demand for 
sugar. When slave labour was no longer available, a serious 
problem arose for the planters, for the liberated negroes refused to 
enlist as labourers. Efforts were then made to recruit Portuguese 
from Madeira and Maltese from Malta; but they proved to be 
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unsatisfactory. Finnlly, the success of Indian labour in Mauritius 
inspired the planters of British Guiana to turn to India; and in 
1838 the first batch of 406 Indians were brought in as indentured 
labourers for the estate ol John Gladstone, father of the great 
Liberal statesman. 

But the planters were not accustomed to deal with free labour, 
and consequently it became necessary to hold an inquiry into the 
treatment of Indians in the colony only a year after their arrival. 
For a time Indian immigration was suspended, but in 1853 the 
indenture system was legalised, and it continued to supply con- 
tract labour until its abolition in 1 91 7. Within this period a total of 
no fewer than 240,000 men, women and children were brought 
to tlie plantations of British Guiana. It is estimated that out of 
British Guiana’s total population of over 313,000, there are now 
about 132,000 Indians; that is, nearly 42 per cent, of the popula- 
tion are composed of the Indian colonists and immigrants. In 
other words, they are the largest single element in the population 
of the Colony. 

The end of the system of recruiting indentured labour from 
India, in 1917, “was a blow to the colony,” and a deputation 
came to England in order to “lay before His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment a representation of the needs of the colony, both for the 
maintenance of the present industries, and for their extension, and 
to show the advantages which the colony offers to immigrants 
from other countries.” 

The Colonial Office advised the deputation to proceed to 
India in order to ascertain whether a scheme for the colonisation 
of British Guiana, by means of assisted emigration from India, 
would meet with the approval of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
Five delegates of the Colonial Government laid their scheme 
before a Committee, appointed by the Assembly, under the 
chairmanship of the late Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee. This con- 
ceded to Indian immigrants equal rights with otlier classes of 
British subjects in British Guiana, and offered the following terms: 

(1) A free passage to British Guiana for the colonist, his wife 

and children. 

(2) On arrival, employment with a registered employer at the 

current rate of wages. Free housing for three years, free 
medical assistance for the same period, free milk for 
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children under 5 years for the whole period of employ- 
ment, and free rations for limited period for wives during 
pregnancy, were the advantages to be included in the 
terms of employment. 

(3) A free return passage to India after seven years’ residence 

for adult colonists and their dependents; passages to 
India after five years’ residence on payment of one- 
quarter of the cost of transit and after three years’ resi- 
dence on payment of one-half of the cost. 

(4) A special reward grant of prepared land — drained and 

suitable for cultivation — of 5 acres to each head of a 
family after three years’ continuous agricultural work 
with a registered employer. The only cost to the settler of 
this land would consist of five annual payments of 4s. 2d. 
per acre. At the end of eight years (i.e. three years* 
service, followed by five years’ occupation of the land) 
the settler had the choice of (a) accepting absolute 
ownership of the land, or (b) abandoning the land and 
accepting free passage to India for himself and family. 

Subsequently the scheme was modified by the Governor of the 
colony, and the condition of three years’ service was no longer 
made obligatory, and, although the question of land settlement was 
given much more liberal consideration, it was made apparent that 
the Government were not prepared to encourage a large colonisa- 
tion scheme in the colony. Meanwhile, the Committee of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly advised the appointment of a 
deputation of three persons to investigate the conditions of life and 
labour in British Guiana, and to examine the suitability of the 
scheme proposed by the Colonial Government. 

The Indian Deputation consisted of Mr. G. F. Keatinge, G.I.E., 
I.G.S., Director of Agriculture, Bombay; Dewan Bahadur 
Kesava Pillai, Deputy President, Madras Legislative Council, 
and Mr. V, N. Tivary, M. A., a member of the Servants of India 
Society, Allahabad. Their reports contain much valuable informa- 
tion in regard to the circumstances of the Indian community in 
the colony, and emphzisise the potentialities of British Guiana for 
Indian settlers. 

But the colony is, they observe, to all intents and purposes, an 
undeveloped country, and the conditions on which the success of 
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agricultural production depends are extremely limited. In order 
to make suitable land for settlement available, it is essential that 
the vast unde\’c]ope(i areas in the North-western districts should be 
set up to render every possible assistance to the settlers in o\ er- 
coming tlieir initial difficulties. Mr. Keatinge suggested that the 
task of rec lamation might advantageously be undertaken by a 
Land C^ompany, to which the Colonial Government would make 
;» grant oi', say, 50,000 acres, on condition that 5,000 Indian 
lamilies would eventually be settled as small-holders. 

The main conclusion of the Indian Deputation was that the 
provision of suitable land for prospective settlers and existing 
immigrants, and the improvement in the domestic water supply 
and sanitation in the areas of settlement, should be made a con- 
dition precedent to the acceptance of any scheme proposed by the 
Colonial (Government. 

Here we may cite an instance of handicapping the Indian 
settlers in the pursuit of their peaceful occupation. At Mahaica 
Creek on the cast coast of Demcrara, Indians purchased land and 
through their hard labour it became one of the principal rice- 
producing areas of Hriiish Guiana. Since 1934 floods have been of 
annual occurence in thc'sc' trac ts and now a considerable part of 
the area is out of cultivation. A Report of the British Guiana East 
India Association statc-s tha: '‘(he coiUentioi) of the local popula- 
tion is tliat the neighbouring conser\-aiu y is nowadays mairitiiined 
at a higher level tiian formerly to conserve water for the recently 
introcluc'.ed system of' 'flood fallowing' on the sugar estates of the 
East Coast. When there is heavy rain, the margin of safety is not 
sufiic'ient ; and, to save their dams, the conservancy let water out 
through cuts into the Mahaica river basin, this abnormal dis- 
( harge of watcT benng more than the river can carry away. It is 
further contended that this water, instead of being released into 
special c hannels, is released over the countryside. If the water 
were not thus allowed to overflow, it would flood the Sugar 
Estates and the farmers of Mahaica Creek complain that these 
large Estates benefit at their expense.” 

But it must l)c remembered that the Governments of British 
colonies and the European planters look upon immigration as a 
means to an end, and in so far as Indians are concerned, they all 
adopt a policy of exclusion rather than offering them opportunities 
for immigration and settlement, even where the climate and 
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amcultural conditions are iavourable to Indian colo^aUon. 
No better example of this can be furnished than in the wvern- 
ment’s opposition to the proposals for attracting Indians to 
British Guiana. Mr. Keatiiige wrote in his report; 

“I am convinced that the normal conditions of the Colony 
offer to Indians of many classes and occupations oppor- 
tunities for a higher standard of living than India is able to 
offer them and opportunities to win through to competence 
and wealth such as they have not got in their own home. If 
Indian immigration is stopped altogether, the effect on the 
labour supply of the Colony will be very serious for a time 
and it is probable that many sugar estates will have to 
close down. If Indian immigration is again permitted and 
adequate development can be secured of such a nature as to 
attract the right class of settlers, Indians will in a short time 
predominate in the Colony and a prosperous Indian colony 
will be created . . . not only in British Guiana but in 
surrounding countries . • 

But it was precisely this development which the Colonial 
Government sought to avoid. In view of the hesitancy of the 
Administration of British Guiana in coming to a definite agree- 
ment in regard to a scheme for colonisation by means of asswais 
emigration from India, the Government of India deputed Kuntrde 
Sir Maharaj Singh to proceed to British Guiana and report on 
the s( heme proposed by the Governor of the colony. 

During hiv visit towards the end of 1925, Sir Maharaj Singh 
found that the Indian immigrants had proved themselves to be 
successful c:oloiiLsts and that they welcomed a steady influx of 
further immigrants, although they were opposed to any scheme 
that would bind immigrants to a period of service under a regis- 
tered employer. His own conclusion was in full agreement with 
the previous reports by Mr. G. F. Keatingc and his colleagues in 
regard to the great potentialities of British Guiana for Indian 
colonisation; but he suggested that the first recruitment of immi- 
grant land settlers should be restricted to 500 families (i.e .about 
1,500 persons) as an experiment. The cost of the experiment 
should be borne botli by the colonisation and immigration fund. 

With a view to offering suitable conditions for the development 
of small-holdings, it was proposed that the Land Settlement 
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Commission and Colonisation Board of British Guiana should 
allot 5 acres of land per family. Since the cultivation of this allot- 
ment would neither occupy the whole time of the settler nor would 
it be suflicient to support his family, he could well be employed 
on sugar estates or public works in his spare time. Sir Maharaj 
Singh laid stress upon the selection of immigrants and rccom- 
niendc^d that they should be recruited chiefly from the forming 
communities in the rice and sugar cane growing areas of India, 
and that the Recruiting OflScer of the colony should be assisted in 
making his selection by an officer of the Provincial Government 
in India within whose jurisdiction the port of embarkation was 
situated. 

While a scheme ol' selected emigration to British Guiana re- 
ceived a general approval from all parties concerned, it was not 
finally adopted by the Colonial Government, who felt that the 
conditions relating to the supply of labour were too onerous 
from the ]X)int of view of employers, and that the financial re- 
sources of the colony would not allow the expenditure involved in 
bringing into operation this scheme of Indian colonisation. On 
dravving u[) a detailed estimate of' the scheme, it was found that 
the cost of settling even the initial 500 families would be about 

Mi^an while, the Report of the British Guiana Commission was 
submitted to Parliament in 1927. It supported the opinion that the 
colony was exceptionally suitable for Indian colonisation, but 
advised the Ciovernment not to embark upon any proposed scheme 
for the purpose before making organised efforts to recruit immi- 
grants Ihiin the adjoining territories, namely, Barbados and 
Jamaica. "I'hc idea of' encouraging emigration from India was 
abandoiu'd and the prospect of colonisation of suitable areas by 
the immigrants Ihnn the West Indies was investigated. The Hon. 
J. Mullin, Commissioner of' Lands and Mines, and Captain F. 
Burnett. Deputy Director of' Agriculture, carried out an agricul- 
tural surv e y in 193;^. and suggested wjiys and means of “judicious 
introduction of skilled cultivators from the West Indian Islands, 
preferably ibr cane-forming, but also for cultiwition of general 
crops." 

So much for the hislc»ry of Indian colonisation. In another 
chapter we shall rc'vert to the scope of such a project in developing 
the vast area of agricultural land still vested in the Government. 
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Here we note that in matters both of inunicipal and political 
franchise, no discrimination is made against Indians in British 
Guiana; but what really stands in the way of their exercising 
their rights is the illiteracy of a large proportion of eligible voters 
who are unable to place their names upon the Register. It should 
be noted that, under the new constitution promulgated on the 
i8th July, 1928, the Governor’s Court was modified into a 
Legislative Council, comprising lo officials, 14 elected and 5 
nominated members, with the Governor as President. The first 
General Election under this new constitution was held in 1930. 

Indians hold three seats out of fourteen elected members and 
one Indian member of the Legislative Council has been nominated 
as a member of the Governor’s Executive Council. The 1943 
amendment to the constitution reduced the number of nominated 
and official members from 15 to 10, and thus gave the elected 
members a majority of 4 over the nominated and official mem- 
bers combined. Large sections of the working class were not 
enfranchised and the Franchise Commission in 1944 recommended 
a substantial reduction in the qualifications necessary for the 
franchise. 

The relations of the Indian community with the other 
communities are happy and it is believed that the East Indian 
Association, a body claiming to represent Indians, has contri- 
buted much to reduce possible causes of friction bctw(!cii the 
Indian and the other elements of the population. 

VII 

To Britain belong Jamaica^ Trinidad and certain smaller 
groups of islands in the Windward and Leeward Isles, and these 
colonies, known as the British West Indies, owe a great debt to 
India. It is now 300 years since these colonies were first settled by 
Europeans, and a century since the Emancipation. Here again the 
era of development began, after the abolition of slavery, with the 
importation of indentured labourers from India. Not only did the 
shortage of labour following the Emancipation embarrass the 
European planters in the West Indies, but the extension of beet 
sugar cultivation in Europe necessitated the employment of 
labourers skilled in cane-farming. Even if negro labour was 
available from Cuba, the importation from India served the pur- 
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pose ()1 keeping do'Vn liic wages; and when, in the eighties, the 
trade dcpres' ioa d( seendecl upon the planters, the Indian Emi- 
gration A( t oi jh<kj ikeilitated the supply of cheap labour, and 
the planters ollercd lands instead of return passage should an 
indentured Iid)oiirer desire to settle as a peasant. 

At (he time when the indenture system of recruitment was 
(1(‘( hired illegal, I’rinidad had already over 127,000 (that is, 
nearly 32 per cent, of the total population) and Jamaica nearly 
20,000 Indian settlers, but a large number of Inclian immigrants 
returned to India in 1917-18, because they found no 1‘acilities for 
land settlement or independent livelihood. The policy of land 
settlement leading to the emergence of a substantial peasantry, 
from the negro as well as the Indian communities, is, of course, 
contrary to the interests of the planters. They realised that the 
extension of ])easant agriculture would undoubtedly result in the 
shrinkage ol abundant and cheap labour suj^ply. Wliat suited 
them best was the ])resencc of a large reservoir of labourers 
entirely dependtnit upon being employed on plantations, and 
conseijuently subject to their control in regard to wages and 
conditions of labour. Already in Jamaica the ratio of independent 
cul(i\'a(ors to plantation labourers had reached even proportions.^ 
Similar trends towards the devtdopment of peasant agriculture in 
other j)arts ol'tlu* W est Indies an‘ therefore persistimtiy resisted by 
the j)huitcrs : and it is in theii’ j»oweniil o})posiii(ai that we have an 
explanation of the di'.- (»uraging results Ifoin the various iand 
settlement schemes in British Guiana; ami it is the inability of the 
Colonial Oilice, notwithstanding its aNowed good intentions, to 
ov(‘rriile the dominance of vested interests that is largely res])ou- 
sib!(‘ for th(‘ abject standard of living not only of the indigenous 
p(^j)ulaii()ii. but also of the immigrant communities in the Colonial 
Ein])ire. 

Alarmed at the social eousequcnces ol' making the West indies 
a ])lanier's paradise, as long ago as 1897 a Royal Commission® 
stated ill clear u*rms that “no reform affords so good a prospect 
for the [lermanent welfare in the future of the West Indies as the 


* I lie- a\*tilahl(‘ ti^»ii!“s ait- as tlillows : 

I tuU’ pendent cultivators 
.lauiaica .. .. .. 129,312 

British (aiiar.a . . 22,898 

rriiiidad . . . . 8.782 

* l'iul< r tiu- rhairtnaiiship (*rSir. H. Nnrmaii. 


Plantation labourers 
1 1 1,166 
r)i,705 
38,822 
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settlement of the labouring population on the land as small 
peasant proprietors, and in many places this is the only means by 
which the population can in future be supported.” After the lapse 
of thirty-three years, the Sugar Commission (1930) expressed its 
strong concurrence with the above view ; but the principal op- 
ponents of a change in the structure of plantation economy were 
the planters, who, in league with merchants and industrialists, 
defeated the adoption of such progressive measures as would 
destroy the economic foundations of slavery by tlie extension of 
peasant agriculture in the West Indies. 

Public opinion in England has recently been stirred by the 
rebellion of the working class in Jamaica and Trinidad. While 
L:ibour in this paradise of the European planters is becoming 
more articulate, the political organisation so greatly influenced by 
tlie vested interests remains unprogressivc. In the very year when 
tlie British West Indies celebrated the centenary of Emancipa- 
tion, the plantation labourers declared that the wages and c:on- 
ditions of labour were nothing but a substitution for the system of 
slavery. “The masses arc poor or very ])oor/'’ writes* Professor 
AW M. Macmillan, “with a standard of living reminding one of 
the native and coloured communities of the Union of* South 
Africa. ... A social and economic study of the West Indies is 
therefore necessarily a study of poverty.” It is this warning from 
the West Indian colonies that has led to the ap]^ointmcnt of a 
Royal Commission under the Chairmanshij) of* the late Lord 
Moyne. 

To return to the position of the Indians in the West Indies. 
Indians in Jamaica number about 18,000, only 1.5 |xt cent, of 
th(‘ tcitid populali(m. A large number of* dairies arc owned by 
Indians and there are also Indian artisans who fulfil an imjjortant 
function in the economic life of the colony. 

But the ]>osilion of the Indians in Jamaica is summed u|j by 
^ir. J. D. Tyson, the officer sent on deputatioji by the Government 
of India in connection with the West Indies Royal C^ommission, in 
the following words. He writes: “The Indians in Jamaica struck 
me as the most backward, depressed aiid helpless of the Indian 
communities I saw in the AVest lndi(‘s. d lu-y iiave no real organi- 
sation and little solidarity and colicsifai except in so far as the 
din'erentiation against them forces them to stand together as a 

- \Vinu'm}> flow the West Imiies. 
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race apart. I see no jirospect for them of more sympathetic treat- 
ment from tin Leqisliiturc and their main hope seems to lie in the 
restoration of the post of Protector for which they have very ri?;iiily 
pressed, 'flie la( k f)f‘ education and the absence of* natural leaders 
of s(anf!int( and position are great handica])s in the way of the 
comiminily.” He also remarks that “the complaint was abso- 
lutely uiiiversaK among the Indians whom 1 met, of race prejudice 
diem hi the Legislature, in the Local Boards ^which ad- 
r;iii"sf<-r P(>or Relief) and in the labour maii • i wlierevc r the 
‘Jamaican’ controlled either the engaging ol‘ labour or the dis- 
tribution of work.” 

The estimated Indian population of Trinidad is computed at 
150,000 or about 33.7 per cent, of the population of the Colony. 
On the 30th May, 1945, Indians celebrated the centenary of 
their settlement in Trinidad. It may be assumed, as there has 
been no assisted immigration since 1931, that the proportion of 
“(kilouial-born” is now considerably higher than the figure 
cdiout 83 per c ent.) ol* 1931. While the majority live in ])overty, 
a s(‘ciion of the Indian community lias had success in commercial 
and professional spheres. Indian labour is mainly agricultural, 
only a few sugar factories employ Indians on the mechanical 
section. There is discrimination against them in the matter of 
entrance into and training in the mechanical industries of the 
C.olony. 

kinder the Immigration (Restriction) Ordinance of 1936, an 
Indian entering the Colony from India is retjuired to deposit a 
sum ol* S500, but an immigrant from the West Indies or British 
Guiana has to deposit $100 only. The sum required from an 
immigrant from the continent of America, Europe and elsewhere 
is $'^50. I hus, there is discrimination against a race which supplies 
out -third <•!' the ]H»pulatioii of the Colony and Indians rightly 
feel that tltey are iihieed in a position inferior to that of a non- 
Britisii subject. 

In could! iiiity wiili tlie general jirineiple of eonstitulional 
changes m ilie \\est Indie , the Indian community is, however, 
without ;in\ niciai discrimination, given political franchise. Of 
llie se\ c ii ('lev ied nuMubers the L<‘gislative Council, three are 
Indians. There is no Indian in die Executive Council. The prin- 
ciple of' cicciing iiK'niluTs ol* the Legislative Council was intro- 
duced in 1926, but the limitations on franchise are of such acliar- 
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acter that the system became characteristic more of oligarchy 
than democracy. The high property qualifications of candidates 
as well as of voters, and the compulsory system of registration, 
render political franchise a privilege rather of the propertied and 
politically conscious classes. In Trinidad, for example, candidates 
must own real estate of £^,500 in value or derive £200 per 
annum therefrom; or they must have an income of over £400 
from any source. As regards the voter's qualification, lie must 
have an income of £62 10 o per annum wherias liis average 
earnings do not exceed ^'40! 'I’i'v eleciimi of members of llic 
C 40 uncil is held every fi\’c }’cars. 

Recently the Imperial Governmenl liax e inlrodui <‘(1 a new 
Constitution for Jamaica, which is lo i;c given ear trial. 

I’iic Constitution cst*ablishes a 1\v(>-cl'.ami)er legislalme < - fa as! big 
of a House of Repre ; euUitive:. of v..| oi(‘i U‘cl im inlsTs and a 
Leeiskilive Ccmiicll consisting of 3 ^.iflicial anci 1 unollicial 
members. The I'.xec iUivc Council is conij>osed of 10 membe rs — 
5 elected 1 a’ the House Representatives and 3 nominated by 
the Governor from th.c members of the Legislative CJouiu il. As 
regards Trinidad, the r.mendment to the ( 'onstitntion makes 
jjrovision for 9 elected mcmi ers and rctliice.-. the nurnbiT oroilicial 
members to 3. The Report ol' live Knuu hive Commission (i()44) 
recommended the extension o^' rnii'rage and r. \rry snbslaniial 
reduction in die hicome (U!iiiilieation r<’qnir(Ml f()r llu: (rx'-rcise 
(»!' lh<- frane'ii'U*. 

Nolwilhstanding deriressing eeo-nomit conditions, the Indians 
have earned for themselves a permanent placid in th(‘ West Indies. 
They retain, to a certain extent, their languages, tiieir customs 
and ihcir religions; but tin* cf intact with other races has eonsid<‘r- 
aLiV modified their outlook an ( ti!*- ehildn-n born in ifie colony 
have succcs.lully aclaptc!! tlannsrlves to their envirommmt. 



Chapter Five 

LII K AM) LAHOUR OF THE INDIANS IN THE EMPIRE 

OVERSEAS 

I 

So far wc have dealt with the history and deve lopment of Indian 
emigration to the Empire overseas and have indicated some of the 
disabilities, political, social and economic, from which Indians 
suffer. Wc must now enquire to what extent these disabilities 
affect the life and labour of the Indian communities. 

'fhe emigrant Indians are engaged in four main occupations 
and they may be classified as follows: (a) wage-earners in the 
fields, factori(‘s and mines: (b) traders; (c) professional workers ; 
and (dj peasant proj)ri(‘tors. The majority belong to the first 
(at(‘gory and the (oiiditions of their labour constitute a problem 
of some magnitude. We may. tlierefore. I^riefly discuss the general 
trend of labour p()licy in the Dominions and Clolonies; and if we 
make a careful analysis of the vari(»us legislatixc in(‘asures enacted 
in juirsuaiice of' that j)olicy, we shall discoxer tliat they arc the 
ne( essary j)roduct of c ertain well-rec ognist'd li‘aiures of modern 
capitalism. 

The ecoiKimic life of tlie A\estern pwvers is dependent upon 
“blat k man’s crops,” and upon coloured labour. Raw cotton, 
jiitt', hemp, sisal, sugar, tea, cofl'ee, tobacco, oilseeds, rubber, drug 
plants, dye-stuffs — all these furnish the basic materials for in- 
dustry, and ( annot be cultix ated economically with the employ- 
ment ol xxliite labour. It was for the itssured su])pl\ oi'these tropical 
and sub-tropical ]U’oduc.ts that the Western nations scrambled for 
' iu the coloured man's country. AVhether in planta- 
tions or in mines, a sup])ly of cheap labour is an essential pre- 
requisite lor all capitalistic enlcrj^rises; f'or without this the vast 
territories whit It are brought into the possession of the white 
settlers are useless. 

I’lie abolition ot shivery led to indentured hd.H>ur from overseas 
— the system xvhit h failed t(^ achieve (to quote Leonard Barnes's 
phrase'! the “j c»>iti\e” side of the Kmancijxuitm Act of 1H33. In 
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South Africa, for example, the European settlers saw the risk of 
creating a permanent wage-earning class and turned to contract 
labour from the overpopulated countries. As soon as the Boer 
War was over, the South African mining industry demanded and 
obtained indentured Chinese labour. It was then hoped that there 
would be no opposition to the system from the Chinese Govern- 
ment; but even this source of labour supply was not free from a 
vigilant public o|)inion in that country, riuis, with the growing 
dillicultics in ccmnection with indeiiiured labour, ih<‘ Eairopean 
planters and industrialists turned to various methocK of recruiting 
native labour. The problem Wiis not, however, an easy one, and 
since compulsory measures < ould not he adoj)ted indelinitelv , the 
])ressure used must be the pressure ofe ircumstanct* rather than t)l' 
j)hysieal f(»rc'(\ riie weapon of taxation*' is I'ound (‘(leetive. A 
hea\y hut-tax ol' t\v<‘lve shillings a yiMT was lt‘\’ied u|)om the 
Alrieaus in tin* native \illag<‘s and thus to compel them to leave 
tlieir homes and (“arn this amount as wage-earners. Figures cjuoled 
in Bueirs sur\’ey ol' 77/c Kativr Proh/rm in Africa show that able- 
bodied males wotild be re(|uired to work for wages two months 
ol each year in order to secure the tax inoiary. Fhe polii y is, 
in short, to drive the natives by taxation and othiT dtwicirs to 
w*>rk for EurojMMUs. 'I’he way to gel chea}) labour is, in tlur lirst 
})lace, to create a landless agricultural jiroletarial. It was (‘asy to 
do this in Africa, and cons(*(juentIy the landh'ss nalivits hav(‘ 
liecoine s(|uatters on land now (possessed by white settlers. I’he 
relative allocation of land, for example*, b(*tw(H*n tint nativirs and 
the Eurojx aiis in the Union of South Africa is as liillows: 

TABLE VI L« 


Dislrihution of I .and in the Union of South Africa 


Provinces 

per head 


While 

Black 

7 'he Ckipc . . 

.. lofi.i 

4-3 

Natal 

■ ■ 47-^ 

2.b 

Trans\ aal . . 

■ ■ 45-0 

3-7 

Orange I'rce State 

• • 73-f> 

0.3 


* 1 Morgen — 2.19 acres. 


While the policy of gaining ownership of the land in Soutii 
Africa wiis exolvtxl gradually by force of circumstaiu e, in Kenya 

’ S. Vere Pearson, 'Hip Growth and Distribution o f l*ofmlatwn, 1930. 
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it was planned. I'hcrc the total area of land reserved to about 
3,500,000 natives is less than a quarter of the area of the Colony, 
but their trustees, the 28,000 Europeans, practically own the rest 
of (he remaining three-quarters. A historian of the Colony^ tells 
us tliat a prominent and influential European settler received a 
gram of' 100,000 acres for a “merely nominal payment” and, as 
shown in official papers, had sold over 82,000 acres by 1926 for 
more than 3(^150,000 profit. 

TJius the acquisition of land in the Colonial Empire, the growth 
of landlordism, taxation, the system of compulsory registration 
and various other factors result in bringing indirect pressure upon 
the natives to work on European plantations. The process is largely 
responsible for the disintegration ol‘ the tribal organisation, the 
decline of agricultural economy and the disturbance of social life 
of the native population. This is of course denied by the Europeans. 
At any rate, uncontrolled migration of native labour, according 
to the frank admission of Mr. W. Ormsby-Gore fnow Lord Har- 
le('h) “has been most harmful to the village and tribal life and a 
( ontiiiuance of present conditions would have a very serious 
elfect.”- 

riie Europeans in Kenya, however, beliexe that a form of 
compulsory labour would be a suitable corrective to (he natives’ 
indolent habits. “A good sound system of compulsory labour,” 
writ<’s Major E. S. Morgan, “would do more to raise the nigger in 
five years than all (he millions that have been sunk in missionary 
efforts for the last fifty. . . . Let the nati\ c be compelled to work 
so many montl in the year and call it compulsory education, as 
we call our weekly bonnet parades Church. Under such a title, 
sun*!} llie most delicate British conscience may be at rest.” Even 
(he Anglican bishops concerned with the conversion of the 
heatlien upheld the policy that the native must be forced to work. 

One of the moli\ es behind the agitation for self-government in 
East Afri( a was to secure freedom of action independent of any 
intc'i'len iua* from the Colonial Office or from the British public. 
I’his fret'dom of action facilitates the exploitation of native labour, 
for, since the supply of indentured labour ceased, it has been the 
polit y of tiu* propertied class to shift the burden of physical toil 

* \\ . Mf(irfg('r Ross, hem a from Wlthiti: A Short Political History. 0)2 J. 

“ HaitsarJ. isl, 

“ Major I*. S. .Morgan, J-nm Cape tu Cairo. 
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on the native races. The quality of native labour must be kept 
low, in order to reserve all skilled occupations to the white 
settlers; and the unskilled labour required in plantations, mines, 
factories and workshops must remain in native hands. While the 
original foundations of the sugar industry in Natal, for example, 
were laid upon indentured coolie labour I'roin India, all new 
development since the cessation ol' tlie indentured system has 
depended upon the supply of native labour. But the natives must 
not be allowed to encroach upon (lie close preserves of (he white 
skilled labour. That is why in formulating post-war plans for 
economic development of the Colonies, the proposals ibr training 
non-Europeans receive scant attention. .\o counii N can suei <‘ss- 
fully reorganise its social and ccoiuiinic life if a large proportion 
of indigenous labour is deliberately kept under the category of 
unskilled labour. 

In South Africa the “civilised labour policy,' as it is called, of 
the Union ( lovernment lays down as its goal the total replace- 
ment of Indian and native labour by Europeans in all suitable 
official and municipal emjiloymenl. A circular issued by the 
Prime Minister on 31st October, 1924, lays down what is rcMlIy 
meant by civilised labour. It says: 

“The Prime Minister desires it to be understood by all 
Departments of State that it has been decided as a matter of 
definite policy that, wherever practicable, civilized labour 
shall be substituted in all employment by the (Government Icjr 
that which may be classified as uncivilized. Civilized labour 
is to be considered as the labour rendered by persons, whose 
standard of living conforms to the standards generally 
recognised as tolerable from the usual European stand-point. 
Uncivilized labour is to be regarded as the labour rendered 
by persons whose aim is restricted to the bare requirements 
of' the necessities of’ life as understood among barbarous and 
u nd evel o[)ed peopl es . ’ ’ 

Such a policy is fatal to industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment iuid widens the gulf that separates the white settlers and 
natives. And this labour ]jolicy has had its counterpart in the se- 
gregation of the coloured poj)ulalion from the Europeans. As the 
late Mr. G. E. Steer puts it : “The policy of segregation in Africa 
has always connoted a total reduction of native rights -in ci\ il 
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status, iu laud ownership, in powers of industrial combination or 

political expression, and in wages.’^ 

About the time of the Round Table Conferences on Indian 
immigrant communities, the Union Government, under General 
Hertzog, initiated further measures for applying a rigid system of 
s(‘grcgatioii of the natives. Through fear of competition, the Colour 
Bar Act of 1926 prohibited the Africans from being employed in 
skilled and semi-skilled work in the mines, on the railways and in 
other public services. Rules and Regulations, such as the refusal 
U) issue motor licences to natives, were enacted ; and Hertzog and 
his ])arty were preparing the country for the solution of the native 
question somewhat on the lines of the racial decrees of the Third 
Reich. 

Since the natives may now be employed as unskilled labourers, 
th(‘ Indian element is no longer regarded as necessary. The NatLd 
sugar industry provided, ibr example, em[)loyment for more than 
'j,f,oo Eur()p(‘ans and 8,000 Indians; but at the height of the cut- 
ting season on er 40,000 natives are also cm|)loyed. In recent years 
labour legislation (e.g. the Native Service Contract Act of 1932) 
has been enacted with a \ iew to ensuring the supply of unskilled 
natixe labour. Again, in 1937, an A('t was j)assed j)ennitting the 
entry into the Union ol' contract native labour from adjoining 
British territories. ‘‘The gold boom inxolved an increase betweeii 
J93‘2 and 193b of nearly 100,000 in the numbers of Africaiis 
employed in the mines. The Union Ciovernment has estimated that 
l)y 1940, a lurther 140,000 will be recjuired, bringing the total 
mine-labour force up to 430,000.-" 

It is interesting to note that the Colour Bar Legislation in 
Industries oj)erate in making invidious distiiiciions even among the 
coloured races, d’he Ca])(‘ Coloured and tlie Cape Malays are, 
Inr example, bracketed with the whites ;md are given the same 
pri\ iU\ged j)osiiion; but the Asiatic and the Bantu are placed in 
th(' same i ategory and are debarred from employment in skilled 
occupations. 

Owing to the i onstant pre.ssurc brought to bear upon organised 
industries in order to substitute white labour Ibr non-European, 
the position of Indian workers has become inc reasingly difficult. 
Here the problem is not one of economic motive; nor does it lend 

* (». 1.. Sic’fi. nr. (,mrian Africa. 

‘ i.c'oiiaid n.ir:as. h.tfif'itc oi Dttnocian. 
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itself to an equitable solution, because its character is not deter- 
mined by the rclali(Mi of prices and wages. What really matters is 
the removal ol* Indians from cinj)loyment. The result is that 
unemployment among the Indian population has indeed become 
acute. 

We may quote here an instance, cited by the South African 
Institute of Race Relations in its repi>rt, to show how the dis- 
placement of Indians from service t(> make room fr)r whites takes 
place. It says: 

“In May <1936) the Railways and Harbours Adminislra- 
lion gave notice n> ehwen Indian stokers employe il <*11 th(‘ tugs 
and floating dock in Durban Harbour ywliose wages ranged 
from 2 () to /,") 15 o a month) that, in order to mak(‘ nunn 
for \% hi((‘ labourers, they could either ac t*ep( other work at 
/'i iG .\. a monili or lx* dismissed, fliese nn n had l)een in llu* 
service ol'the .Atlminislration for ]>eriods ol ten, twelve, and, 
in one ( ase, l\\eiily-s(‘\ <‘n years."' 

The pr(‘S(‘nt jxisition oi Indians in transport services- and public 
administration is that th<‘se avenues of‘ employment an* gradually 
coming to be entirely closed to them. ()nly retenlly there has 
b(‘en a slight irurease in the number of Indians employed by the 
Railw ay Adminislralirm. 

In ])ursuance ol the ( iviliscd labour policy tlie industries which 
rectave (.io\ernment subsidies are asked to dismiss Indians liom 
fheir employment, riiis is also the reason why th(! advantages of 
the Juvenile Ac t or of apprenticeship are not (‘xtended to thc-m. 
Ifi 1933 there were ovc^r 2,700 Indians (unployed in factories, 
but during the next five years the number steadily decreased. 
“Generally speaking the* Natal-born Indian," oliserves the Report 
on Indian CV)lonization Enquiry Cx)mmittce appointed by the 
Union of South Africa in 1933, “is educationally and socially in 
advance of his parents as he speaks English as well as his mother 
tongue, and while retaining his religion has become largely 
westernised and is no longer content to live as his father did on 
the limited rewards of rough and unskilled labour.” It is only 

* South AlVican Institiiu* ol Race Kclaliuiis. .\iinual Kejjort, 1936. 

‘ I’he total number of Indians employed on the South African Railways was do.4 in 
1931 and bo9 in 1932; but at the date of the Union tljere were from 5,000 to f.),o(K> 
Indians in tlie employ of the .Natal (iovernrnent Railway alone .most of them in- 
dentured labourers. 
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natural that the incmbers of this young generation should be eager 
to equip tiiemselves for better prospects in employment, but it 
would not 1)(‘ correc t to state that they migrate en masse to towns 
in scan li oi new opportunities. In the face of extreme difficulties 
some* of them acquire sufficient skill to enter the sphere of artisan 
lal)our. 'J he* Report admits that “though employers are not of one 
mind as to the relative capacities of Indians and Europeans, the 
general opinion expressed is that the Indian, owing to his natural 
al( riness, is equal to the European in the performance of the 
scini-skilled repetition work of the modern factory; all agree 
that the Indian has one advantage over the European worker, 
namely, that he retains his employment permanently and if once 
trained to normal tasks is not disposed to change his occupation 
and seek cmj^loyment elsewhere, as the European frequently 
does." 

It is thus clear that all the doors to a decent livelihood are 
being closed to Indians in South Africa, eighty per cent, of whom 
are South Al'ric an born and should be regarded as part of the 
South African people. This is due not to any serious economic 
('onij)etition but to restrictions deliberately imposed upon them 
on racial grounds. It is the capacity of Indians born in South 
Africa to prove themselves efficient in economic' activity that has 
alarmed the Union of South Africa. 

Wages are controlled by an official organisation called the 
A\’agc Board. Under the U’age Act of 1925, amended in 1930, this 
Board was set up to determine wage and labour conditions irres- 
pective of' race or colour. In practice, however, it functions in 
conlbrming wdth the discriminative policy of the Government. 
The Board is charged with a mission of placing every industry 
upon the “civilised labour" policy. Consequently, the wage 
regulation is not governed by economics but by the racial bar. 
According to ilie Economic and Wage Commission (1925), the 
average wage of the skilled white labourer wiis£i per day and that 
ol the: unskilled native £i per week; but however skilled an Indian 
or native* labourer may be, he is never paid the rate stipulated for 
the while man. 

Another notable feature in the wage system is the wide gap 
between the levels of' skilled and unskilled labour. The ratio 
between the wages of these two forms of labour in the engineering 
trade in England, for example, w^as 14 to 10, while in South Africa 
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it \vas 60 to 10. There the rate for skilk d labour is higher than in 
Europe, but it is considerably lower for unskilled labour in com- 
parison with other industrial countries. The rate of wages received 
by unskilled Indian labourers is equal to that of the native. 

But it should not be understood that Indian wage-earners 
crowed die manufacturing cetitres and deprtvs.N, as it is sometimes 
claimed, the standard of livinir of the industrial [irolctariat. There 
arc about 196,000 Indians in South Afrit a. and of these nearly 
137,000 live in rural areas, either as farm labourers on sugar 
plantations in Natal or as petty cultivators in isolated places 
throughout the Union. 

In other parts of the Empire overseas, the gr(‘ai majority of 
Indian immigrants work as farm labourers. In Malaya about 70 
per cent, are employed on rubber estates and in tin mines, and an 
occupational survey of Indian immigrants in Ceylon sliows that 
the proportion of Indians to Ceylonese is lowest among clerical 
and skilled workers and highest among the unskilled. Obviously 
this is the explanation oi tlie diflerenccs in the standard of living 
betw'cen the two groups of workers, and it ( aiinot be said with 
justice that the low standard of Indians drives the Ceylonese out 
of employment. 'Fhe fact is, the former usually accirpts work under 
conditions which are unfUvourable to the cmjjloyrncnt ol the 
latter. In Fiji, the Indians jjrovide most of the available mobile 
labour, es[)ecially in mechanical occupations in whic h Fijians are 
not usually interested. The standard rates f()r unskilled labour 
are two shillings and sixpence pcT day in Suva and about two 
shillings in the country. In the cane-crushing sea.son the mill 
labourers rec eis c a standard wage of one shilling and eight pence 
with a bonus of sevenpence per day ; wages of cane-cutters vary 
from two shillings and .sixpence to three shillings. Owing to 
rising costs of living, Indian workers in sugar industry organised 
a strike in 1943 for higher wages, and a large section of cane- 
growers came to form Unions (Sanghas) in order tcj protect their 
rights. The action of the Indian labourers was resented by both 
the Government and Fijian landlords who argued that the sugar 
industry in Fiji could not be maintained unless there was an 
adequate supply of cheap labour, and that the Indian demand 
for higher wages was not justified, especially at the most critical 
time of war ! 

Thus, the vast majority of the Indian immigrants do not com- 
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f)ct(* rilhcr with Jiighlv skilled industrial labourers or with un- 
skilled native workers. They work in the plantations of the West 
Indies, Tiji, Malay and Ceylon as “coolies” and are obliged to 
remain ai a low standard of living; because of the low wages the 
standard is no better than that of the social stratum in India 
IWim w liit li they come. The average daily wage of an agricultural 
labourer in the West indies, for example, does not exceed 30 
{ enrs i.e. one shilling and three pencej and in East Africa it works 
nut at ten shillings a month. In Ceylon the wages oi the working 
ilass(!s vary between forty cents and one rupee a day. Wages 
Boards Ordinance (1944) decided that minimum rates for a 
working day of nine hours (including one hour for meal) should 
consist of basic rate and special allowance to be computed on 
the basis of' the cost of living index number, riie basic rate sug- 
gested by th(! iioard was 38 cents for a male worker not under 
if) years o( age, 4() cents for a female worker not under 15 years 
ol age and 41 cents for a child worker. These decisions w^erc 
violently n|)|)osed by the planting interests. 

So rnucli for the* Indian wage-earners in the Empire overseas. 
Lhider these c ircumstances of life and labour among ncjn-white 
workers, it is not surjirising that in recent years serious labour 
distiirbanc'cs should have* oerurre-d in many parts of' the Colonics. 
\Vhile Europeans admire the state of submissiveness of the non- 
white labouring classc^s, liiey do not take cognizance of the inevit- 
able* awakening of the human mind under subjugation and 
injustice. One* of' the* means of securing soc ial justice is trade 
unionism, but its dc'vcdo})ment has until nxcmtly been resisted by 
the Iairopc*an inten*sls in the overseas Emjnre. "fhe Commission 
whic h invc*stigalc;d the riots in Trinidad in 1937 came to the con- 
c lusion that “one of the chief contributing factors to the dis- 
turbance's w as the absence of' any form of machinery for collective 
bargaining, l)y which differences arising from time to time be- 
tween employers and employed could find mutual adjustment. 
Ill our \’ic*w it is c*ssential that this position should be remedied if 
better relations between employer and employed arc to be secured.” 

In South Africa the Industrial Conciliation Act of 1924 aimed 
at better relations between employers and employees engaged in 
every industry, trade and occupation excepting agricultural 
pursuits; but the Act excluded the great majority of native and 
Indian employees. Since 1927, however, Indians have been ad- 
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mitted to the trade unions in sc\'eral in liis tries in Natal, although 
this “concession” is regarded rather as a result of local trade (e.g. 
licjuor and catering) conditions than as a proof of improved 
relations between the Indians and Europeans. In the same year, 
following the Cape Town Agreement, the Natal Indian Trade 
Union Congress was (‘stablished with the object inter alia of 
educating the Indian wage-earning population in the constitu- 
tional means and methods of securing social justice. 

11 

Regarding the position oi' liuliiiii traders, we find llial fiiost of 
the Indian immigrants in the Union of Sontli Africa who open 
stores for the supply of commodities required by Indians and 
natives are not ex-indentured labounTs. Most of tlicm come from 
Bombay and (iujral. They are by no means a (liarge on the 
communities when* they carry on busim^ss, for they bring cajiital 
witii tliem. raiioring, mattress-making, boot and shoe r(^j)airing, 
])ainting and building are some of the s(‘mi-skilled traders in which 
tlicy a!‘(‘ usually engaged. The liquor arv! catering t?'ad(;s in 
Durban are largely in the hands of Indians, while in the IVaiisvaal 
and the Cape they are .ilso caigaged in n'fail trade, their clients 
being ( hiefly the natives and the poorer members of' the European 
community. AikI diere is e\'id(*nce that the Indian traflcM* makes a 
spec iai effort to encourage .\ativc trade. 

But Uie general policy of th<! Union (Tovernment aims at the 
jcstriclions of' th(* trading rights of Indians. In Natal an Amend- 
ment to tlu' Rural Dealers’ Licensing Law has adversely affected 
the renewal of the lic ences of the Indian traders, and within the 
municipal ar(\is regulations arc made more stringent in order to 
restrict Indian hawkers. In the 'iVansvaal it was frankly declared 
in June, 1935, that if Indians were forced out of the business, 
some 12,000 more white j)eople would find employment! 

In Kenya the Indian community consists mainly of petty 
traders, shopkeepers, artisans and clerks. The business of car- 
pentry and mechanical trades are practically in the hands of Sikhs 
from the Punjab and of Hindu artisans from Kathiawar. Mc:)st of 
the merchants are from the city of Bombay, but the clerks and rail- 
way employees come almost entirely from Goa and Western India. 
There arc not many Indian agricultural labourers in the Colony. 
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A statistical sur\ cy of occupations of the Indians in Kenya 
shows that among ihc Indian males 15 per cent, are employed in 
comment, |>ci <cnt* In public administration, 5 per cent, in 
i JcricaJ nt ( iipations; 30 per cent, are children and the remaining 
per ( <‘m. arc employed in various industrial occupations. Of 
tljc Jiidiiiii male workers, 19 per cent, are in public administration, 
ij per (('lit. are wood-workers, 10 per cent, arc in commerce; and 
among the employers, 52 per cent, are in commerce, but in recent 
years their numbers* have decreased considerably. 

J’Jie argument in lavour of driving the Indians from the com- 
mercial field is set out in the Kenya Census of 1931. The Report 
says: 


“It is becoming increasingly evident that the European 
will have greater difficulty in competing with the Indian 
trader. The analysis of prices, which was published as 
Memoir 6 of the Department of Statistical Research of the 
Covernor's Conference, showed that there exists a very 
marked diffcrciue between maximum and minimum prices 
of' arlides of ordinary consumption. This wide margin is 
almost entirely due to the differing standards of the two 
trading communities.'* 

it is of course true that Indian merchants and traders are able 
to s(‘ll c(»mniodities at ( lieaper rates, but such competition in 
trade is not only jjcrmissible but desirable in the interests of the 
bulk of' the consuming j)ublic. So long as Indian traders do not 
adoj)t I'raudulent practices, they should be given a legitimate 
share in the business. 

But it lias been observed by impartial observers that when 
the wholesale firms in Natal allow credit to the Indian traders 
because of their upright dealings and refuse it to the Europeans, 
the ioriner are regarded as their rivals ! During the first world 
W ar ilu- Indian traders increased in numbers both in South 
Africa and in Kenya and serv ed the economic life of the com- 
munity. Some of' them became prosperous, but their success 
alarmc'd the Europeans, who raised an outcry after the War 
that the Indians were encroaching upon the preserves of the 
white community. The truth is that any attempt on the part of 
the Indians to enter into the modern competitive world economy 
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on equal terms is resented by the Europeans on the fallacious plea 
that it would bring about a disastrous change in the imperial 
economic structure, whose integrity must be |)rcser\^ed I'oi* the 
good of the Empire ! 

The group of merchants and dealers in Australi.i comprised 714, 
of whom 554 were hawkers. There w'crc 366 engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, mainly as sugar-plaiuation labourers, and 201 in j^astoral 
pursuits. “The Indian hawker,” writes Lyng,^ “is still a feature in 
Australia, adding colour to the landscape at the back of beyond. 
Though opinions may differ regarding the necessity Tor the Indian 
hawker, those who, like the writci, liave had exp<rrience in the 
back-blocks, will give them their blessing. While the whiu* business 
man, with his often magnificent travelling store, seldom moves 
far from the beaten tracks, the Indian hawker, with his heavily- 
laden pack-horse, will penetrate to the most remote plai es and 
there serve the lonely settler whom he supplies with clothing and 
the few luxuries enjoyed by these people, at a reasonable price, 
giving credit when desired.” 

It is worthy of note that in Kenya the demand for Indian 
artisans and carpenters shows a considerable increase on account 
of the extensive building operations during the last two decades. 
The descendants of indentured labourers who are born in the 
Empire overseas speak English, and therefore they are often 
employed as cooks, waiters, chauffeurs and junior clerks in 
mercantile houses. Some of them teach in the Indian schools, and 
although technically they are debarred from all rnunicij^al and 
slate services in South Africa, yet a number of Indians have been 
recruited as police constables. The Orange Free State is (entirely 
closed to them, but some hundred Indians arc earning their 
livelihood there as waiters. In Africa and elsewhere the Europeans 
now prefer natives to serve as domestic servants, and consequently 
the number of Indians employed in European households is being 
reduced. 

In Fiji, tailoring and laundry work, hawking and store-keeping, 
and taxi-owning arc typical occupations which are mainly in 
Indian hands. Only a few have been drawn into industrial pur- 
suits. In Uganda Indians own a large number of cotton ginneries, 
and also a sugar factory is run by an Indian capitalist. The South 
Indian Nattukottai chettiar community has invested considerable 

* Lyng, Non-Britishers in Australia, 1935. 
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capital in Malaya in rubber estates, house property, etc., and 
generally does money lending business in all important towns. It 
has also secured a place in the trade and industry of Ceylon. 

Lastly, there are a large number of Indians who settle on the 
land, riicy are divided into two main groups, namely, those who 
cullivaie small lioldings as market gardeners, and others who are 
engaged in growing plantation crops such as sugar-cane, coffee, 
rice, etc. Over 39 per cent, of the Asiatics in Natal are engaged as 
primary producers. The indentured Indian, on the expiry of his 
contract, often leases land and grows vegetables, mealies and 
tobacco. There are about 700 Indian planters who grow sugar- 
cane on their small holdings, and over 2,000 farmers are occuj 3 ied 
in market gardening. 

In Fiji, th(‘ Inilk of the sugar cultivation is in the hands of 
Indians, eith(‘r as tenant farmers under the Colonial Sugar Re- 
fining Company, or as independent peasants farming lands leased 
to them by the Fijian landlords. We have already mentioned the 
('oniribiilions wliich the Indian immigrants have made in British 
(jiiiaiia by introducing rice cultivation. Immigrants from the 
l^mjal) have ])een attracted to Malaya by either military or semi- 
military service; but now most of them ha\c settled dowci as 
agriculturists. aralilc lands are mostly owned by the chettiar 
community and by persons belonging to the upper and middle 
classes. 


Ill 

'Fhc conditions in which large numbers of the Indian immig- 
rants, l)oth urban and rural, are housed aredepk^rable. In the Union 
of Sdiuh Africa housing and sanitary conditions of the coloured 
J 30 ])ulation are, indeed, disgraceful. An enquiry has shown 
tliat only about 5 per cent, are properly housed, and the vast 
majority of the families live in dirty hovels, for which they pay high 
rents. Owing to the restrictions imposed on them, Indians lend 
to congregate in loinmon residential quarters where very little, if 
any, care is taken by the local government authorities to pn»vide 
modern sanitary arrangements. Generally speaking, drains are 
unknown and the narrow alleys arc strewn with heaps of garbage. 
Indeed, the Indian quarters of all towns in South Africa are filthy, 
and Mr. Ckilpin admits that “on the outskirts of the towns the 
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racketeers of European syndicates produce conditions of filth and 
poverty for which the rest of the community blames the Indian.’’ 

The usual housing accommodation in urban centres consists of 
one room which serves as bedroom, living room, kitchen, pantry 
and bathroom, and its size varies from 9 ft. X 8 ft. to 6 ft. X 5 ft. 
The average number of inhabitants of such a room is reported to 
be five — two adults and three children. The room lias no ventila- 
tion, but if there be a small window it is usually covered with wood 
or sacks on account of the “dangerous locality."' Many Indian 
families live in shacks and in tin shanties, which ar(‘ unfit for 
human habitation. Yet the rent for such a room varies from £\ 
to £\ 10 o per month, although the landlord may not legally 
demand more than fifteen shillings. 'Fhe landlord, l)C he Indian or 
Fairopean, has no scruples in such matters. His usual practice is to 
give his tenant a receipt only for the amount legally due to him, 
irrespective of the actual sum he is able to exact from the tenant. 
Indian traders in cities usually live in premises forming a j:)art ol* 
the buildings in which their places of business are situated, but in 
rural areas and small towns the petty shop-kec|)ers" r(‘sidem es tire* 
l)uilt of wattle and daub. 

In view of inadequate provision of housing and civic anu'iiilies 
lor Indians, the Union Government in their agretmient with the 
(h)\ ernrrient of India recognised that Indians domiciled in the 
L aioii, who were prepared to conform to western standards of 
lil'f. should be enabled to do so. Yet since th(‘ passing of the 
Housing Act in 1920, the Durban City Council has, l()r example, 
ere( ted fil’ty “e('onoiiii< houses" at a cost of /*2b,7o8 and two 
hundred anr! twenty-five “su !>(!(( mom ic houses" mostly for its 
own employees at a cost of /.i 17,000 for the Indian jMjpulation of 
over 80,000. During the same period over seven hundred modern 
hous(‘s ('osting .soriu* /,'b(x),ooo were built for a European jmpula- 
tiun of* over 100,000. 7 'he Durban City Council was rightly 
stigmatised by Sir Edward Thornton as a “laggard in the pro- 
vision of housing f()r its non-European population.” 

Although conditions (jf life and wf)rk on overseas plantations 
and mines have sufficiently improved to f)romote the maintenanc (* 
of family life, a large projjortion of the unskilled immigrant 
labourers are obliged to live without their family. Those who are 
recruited on behalf of the planters and have security of em})Ioy- 
ment for a numbt r of years bring their family with them and this 
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is advantageous to the employers, because women and children 
over eight years of age take a large share in the work of the planta- 
tions. 

But the housing accommodation even for those who are not 
fortunate enough to live a family life is inadequate and expensive. 
The j)Iantation labourers have, of course, their “coolie lines,” but 
these have all the essential features of the worst kind of slums. 
Mie Sugar Commission of 1930 condemned housing conditions 
throughout the West Indies. 

We can well imagine what may be the state of health of those 
immigrants who are obliged to eke out an existence at a low sub- 
sistence level. The source of most diseases from which they suffer 
is poverty, and we have seen that the general level of the wages 
they receive is much too low to piovidc the means for obtaining 
adequate sustenance. No proper investigation has yet been made 
of their living conditit^ns in the Empire overseas, but we are able 
to record some evidence of ill-health and malnutrition prevalent 
among them I’rom various ollicial documents. 

The usual diet of poor Indians in Johannesburg is found to be 
I'ar below the minimum standard. Their breakfast cannot be 
classified as a meal, and c hildren often go to school without any 
food, or perhaps after a lew morsels of unleavened dry bread 
[chapati). The mid-day meal is nothing more than a snack, and 
the princij)al source of nourishment, therefore, is dinner, which 
consists cT a little curry and a large quantity of rice or a few 
chapalLs. Occasionally the non -vegetarians cal mutton. Indians 
are fond of milk and save their pennies to buy it, but they cannot 
afford much fruit because of expense.^ 

Some of the Indian immigrants who work in rural areas can 
supplement their wages by foodstuffs which they grow themselves 
in small holdings, but the state of nutrition of those who work in 
url)an c entres and mining districts is invariably bad. 

.\n interc'sting survey of the health of school children at the 
Goxernment Indian Schex)! at Kampala in Uganda was begun 
in 1934. make an extract from the general conclusions: 

“ 1 he- re sults (if iiu*se inspectie)ns have rc ealed a high 
])roportiou ul j’jhysical defects, notably dental caries, gross 
tonsillar hy]:)ertr(»phy, and subnormal nutrition. . . .”2 

» Race RcLtu.!.>, \ .,1. 1. 

=* East Ajn Mfiihdl jour..:}, \ ,.l. Xi\\ No. U, 11^37. 
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At the inspection in October, 1936, out of 354 pupils examined, 
71.4 percent, suffered from some defect in health. A table of the 
incidence per 1,000 of principal defects compared with elementary 
schools in England and Wales shows: 

TABLE VIII 

Government Elementaiy School 
Indian School England and Wales 


Subnormal nutrition . . 

• • 107-3 

"3 

Enlargement of tonsils 

and 


adenoids 

• • 150 

106.6 

Diseases of teeth and gums 

•• 455 

680.3 

Splenomegaly . . 

■ • 209 

— 

Diseases of the eye 

. . 42.4 

!)-5 

Defec ts of vision 

1 15.8 

93-4 

Diseases of the skin 

50.8 

"•5 


The survey reveals the fact that the diet of the school children 
is deficient in food of protective value. 

In Malaya, Dr. J. W. Field has made some observations on the 
stale of nutrition among immigrant Indians. He says that the 
incidence of xerophthalmia and night-blindness is much higher 
among them than in other races. They have also low powers of 
resistance to disease or infection.^ This is confirmed in the account 
of the dietary standards of the immigrant Indians in Malaya 
contained in a Report® of the Committee on Nutrition in the 
Colonial Empire. Concerning the Indian communities in Malaya 
it notes that : 

“The basis of the diet of the Southern Indian is parboiled 
rice supplemented with dhall, spices and coconut oil. . . . 
Coconut and sesame oils arc the main sources of fat. . . . 
Analysis of the diets consumed suggests that they arc not well 
balanced. The protein standards are low; protein of good 
quality, meat, fish, milk, eggs, is deficient. The fiit is almost 
entin‘ly of vegetable origin, and fat soluble vitamins A and J ) 
probably below optimum requirements. Supplementary 
sources of vitamin A, leafy vegetables and carotene-contain- 
ing tubers are often absent. 

’ “Soinr* obstTNiitious on vitamin A starvation anions iintnigranl Iirlians in 
Malaya." byj. W’. I'iclcl. Malayan Med. Jour. ^ Vol. fi, 

” Ciincl. tir-;, I, 
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“Assoc iaicd 'vith these deficiencies, possibly correlated 
with them, arc low physical standards, poor stamina, sus- 
c:cptil)iiity to bacterial disease and the occurrence of clinical 
cN'idciK cs of lack of vitamin A, xerophthalmia and night 
blindness. ’ 

As n gards labourers in rubber plantations, a survey conducted 
on 37 estates embracing nearly 3,600 children and adults — 
mostly Tamils from the Presidency of Madras — showed that 
there was “ sub-nutrition of a serious degree ” among the young 
Tamils on the plantations, and that the low vitality of the 
Indian lal)ourcrs was mainly due to malnutrition. 

The Report on Nutrition in the Colonial Empire also reveals the 
pocjr standard of nutrition among the Indians in British Guiana, 
.and records the high incidence of nutritional and infectious diseases. 

“It is <*1 some importance to remcmbc'r that . . . e\cn the 
dietary ol iniinigranl Indians born in India diflers largely 
from that of the creole Indian dcrsccndants of immigrants, 
born in the Colony. . , . The average diet of tlie immigrant 
Indian shows a g<*neral shortage of protein, fat and vitamin 
A and a relative excess of Carbohydran*. They drink almost 
no milk. Witli the ])assing of tini<\ the creole Indian will 
wholly rej)laci* tin- immigrant Indian ;ind the stricter and 
narrower dietetic' ( ustoms olThe latter will gi\c ])lace to the 
l)roader and more balanced diet oftlu forme! ." 

We are also inlbrmed that ""the high incidence of' megalocytic 
anaemia, most frequent in East Indian woim n, is another prob- 
lem ol grave social and economic importaiu i .” 

The Governor of Trinidad made some observations on the 
health and nutrition ol' the East Indian labouring population 
in that Colony, one of the richest in the West Indian group, 
which deserve to be cjuoted here: 

“I have with me a report written in 193"). It refers to a 
visit ol a Dutch doctor from the Dutch East Indies. He was 
somt' w('eks going through the country in association with 
one ol our medical officers and he was obviously shocked by 
the e\idence c>f malnutrition Avhich lie obser\*cd in those 
areas. He informed me that though lie had twenty years’ 
exjierience in the Dutch East Indies and although he had 
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first-hand knowledge of conditions resulting from vitamin 
deficiencies, he had never seen such distressing conditions as 
existed here among the East Indian labouring population, 
where apparently men and women suffered from an absence 
of all the known vitamins. At the hospital the medical officer 
took cases at random and showed the ravages which were 
being caused by deficiency diseases among the East Indian 
labouring population. There follows a list of these diseases, 
all due to this condition of malnutrition. The medical officer 
stated that every adult above the age of 20 years ^^^as affected, 
and that the working life of the poj:)ulation was reduced by at 
least 50 per cent. The medical officer was asked 'vlu'ther 
these people were aware of the nature of the disease which 
crippled them, and he said they were not; they took it as a 
matter of course. A condition of lethargy perx aded llu' whole 
community, w'hich was only broken on festive occasions or in 
times of disorder."^ 

These examples, taken at random, slumld be siifficicnl to illus- 
trate the fact that the majority of Indian immigrants share with 
the majority of the indigenous inhabitants the two conspicuous 
elements of dismal economic life, namely, undernourishment and 
disease. The distressing picture of health and nutrition of the 
Colonial masses is indeed disquieting to those who have so long 
been deluded into thinking that the principle of trusteeship is the 
basis of British rule in the Colonial Empire. 

IV 

The difficulties that face the Indian immigrant communities 
have undoubtedly been enhanced by the lack of educational 
facilities. Education is a fundamental need for enabling Indians 
to adjust themselves to the conditions of life in the overseas 
Empire. But for a long time, the Governments of the overseas 
Empire, Dominions and Colonies, in conformity to their policy of 
native education, cared little or nothing about the education of 
the children of Indian immigrants. Until recently that task was 
left entirely in the hands of the Indians themselves; but the 
economic circumstances of their life, racial stigmatization, 

* The West Imlies Today, Published by the International African Service Burcrau, 
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bilingual difficulties, the lack of efficient teaching staffs and a host 
of other complex factors which prevail in repressive environments 
have prevented them from developing an appropriate system of 
education for Indian children. 

Yet these children constitute ideal material for the teacher, for 
they arc ambitious, responsive and alert. Indeed, there is no 
question of their educability; they make striking progress once 
adequate facilities are provided for them. Regardless of all social 
and economic handicaps, the Indian communities must strenu- 
ously strive to overcome the difficulties that confront them in 
extending the influence of education. 

Perhaps the most depressing feature of education among the 
Indian immigrants throughout the Empire overseas is the neglect 
in providing adequate facilities for teaching girls. The importance 
of education for girls is recognised in theory more than in practice 
throughout the British Colonies, but it is a responsibility which 
rests mainly upon the progressive section of the Indian com- 
munities. They should realise that the Europeans and the natives 
alike judge the standard of Indian social life upon the measure of 
social freedom accorded to their women. It is for the Indians 
themselves to cast aside such barriers as stand in the way of 
female education. We are informed that in Fiji the Indian 
immigrants arc “afraid to let the girls leave the protection of the 
home’' after ten years of age, even to the special girls’ schools 
provided by the Christian missions. 

Further difficulties in the way of widespread female education 
arise from the practice of early marriage, for many girls marry at 
fourteen or fifteen years of age or even younger, and the supply of 
teachers is thereby limited. Addressing the South African Associ- 
ation lor the Advancement of Science on the social and cultural 
o])portunitics available to the non-European in South Africa, Mr. 
M. Webb observed:^ 

“If we accept the principle that no race can advance far 
b(*yond the lc\'el of its womanhood, and that the centre of 
any cultural life that is to affect a community is the home, 
wc must recognise that the position of Indian women is a 
factor working against the advance of their people. 

“Among Indian w^omen Purdah, more firmly entrenched 

* Sput/i African Journal of Science, \’ol. 30. 
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in Natal than in modern India, and the prevailing attitude 
of Indian men to their women, hold back the cultural ad- 
vances of the community. Vedic societies, recreational 
associations, a multiplicity of clubs and groups, are all for 
men. The women remain at home.” 

In South Africa, since the Cape Town Agreement, the Union 
Government have recognised that Indians should be given 
adequate facilities both for general and technical education. In 
1927 they declared their policy in the following terms: 

“The Union Government firmly believe in and adhere to 
the principle that it is the duty of every civilized Govern- 
ment to devise ways and means and to take all possible steps 
for the uplifting of every section of their permanent jiopula- 
tion to the full extent of their capacity and opportunities, 
and accept the view that, in the provision of educational and 
other facilities, the considerable number of Indians who will 
remain part of the permanent population should not I)e 
allowed to lag behind other sections of the people.” 

Accordingly, funds have been provided for the building of an 
Indian Government school in Estcourt and the annual Govern- 
ment grant for technical education for Indians in Durban was 
increased from £250 to £^ 00 , In 1934-35, the Natal Government 
allotted 9,000 towards Indian education in addition t(^ llu* 
subsidy received from the Union. Between 1926-27 and 1934 35, 
the total expenditure on education for Indians in South Africa 
iiicrcased from ^^28,430 to 3(^86,000. The response of the Indian 
communities to the facilities for primary education in Natal is 
shown by the school enrolments, which increased from 9,330 in 
1926 to over 23,600 in 1938. A reference should be made to the 
establishment of a college^ in Durban which rightly bears the 
name of the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, the first Agent-General of 
the Government of India in South Africa. While its initial cost of 
about £ 20^000 was met by subscriptions raised among the Indian 
community, the Natal Government has accepted responsibility 
for its recurrent expenditure. It is the only institution whore 
Indian ]3upils can receive secondary education. The Natal 
University College excludes non-Europeans from its full-time and 

^ J’he rnotlo of the Sastri College is “Aequem servare mentem,” meaning “Kerj, 
an open niinrl.” 
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part-time lectures, but it has recently established special courses 
for non-European students, which are held at Sastri College on 
Fridays and Saturdays. The students (the majority of whom are 
Indians) arc, for the most part, teachers wishing to take their 
B.A. degree. The South African Native College at Fort Hare also 
admits Indians, but their enrolment has so far been insignificant. 
Technical classes are provided in Durban for Indians in an Indian 
school. They are not admitted to the Natal Technical College, 
which is specially equipped for technical instruction. There arc, 
unfortunately, no evening classes giving general cultural oppor- 
tunities to the non-European. 

Adequate provision for primary and secondary schools, 
however, is the essential need of the Indian communities. The 
Report of the Natal Provincial Commission on Education shows 
that nearly half the Indian children of schoolgoing age arc 
refused admission because the existing schools, where they may I)c 
allowed, arc overcrowded. The neglect of female education by 
Indians, to which we have already referred, is strikingly illus- 
trated by the figures of school children and school teachers in 
Natal for 1937. There were 4,272 Indian girls in Natal schools, as 
against 13,810 boys, and 445 Indian teachers of whom only 46 
were women. Among the Europeans, however, then^ were 1,896 
teachers, of whom 1,441 were women. The repeated appeal of 
tlie Indian High Commissioner to make a substantial provision 
for education of Indian children has had no resj)onse from the 
Natal Provincial Administration. 

The state of education among the Indian communities in the 
Transvaal is deplorable. The housing equipment, teaching staffs 
and Cjovernment grants for education do not bear testimony to 
any attem])t to put into effect what has been described as the 
''u|)liir' clause of the Cape Towm Agreement. In the absence of 
fa( ili(i(\s for higher education, children have to leave school after 
Standard \’l. Although in all Government schools the medium of 
instruction is English, a number of Indian vernacular schools 
have recently been set up by the Indian communities, but these 
schools recei\’e no grants-in-aid from the Government. Further, 
the policy of racial segregation in the Union docs not encourage 
voluntar\' educational enterprise among Indians. In Johannes- 
burg a rich Aloslcin merchant built a boarding school and a 
workshop for technical training; but, “owing to the limits of the 
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locations in which Indians can live," writes (1945) one of my 
British friends, ‘‘they have to pay about three times as much for 
a house as a European." 

Compared with the educational facilities available for Indians 
in South Africa, the provision made for them in Kenya may be 
regarded as satisfactory. There are over seventy schools of various 
grades, where over 7,000 pupils reciive primary education. 
According to the census of 1931, Indians aged twenty years or less 
numbered 19,284. Of these, 218 did not specify their exact age 
and 6,028 were aged four or less, leaving 13,038 as more or less of 
school-going age. Of the 4,974 Indians aged twenty or under, 
returned as receiving instruction, about 12.5 i)er cent, were 
receiving private tuition or attending non-registered schools. The 
percentage of those being taught in Englisli was 46.8 per cent., in 
an Indian language 49.8 per cent, and in Arabic 3.4 per txmt. 
There is one High School in Nairobi and one in Mombasa which 
offer a standard as high as the London Matriculation and the 
Cambridge Junior and School Certificate Examinations. While 
twelve schools are maintained by the Government, thirty-six 
receive grants from Government funds. 

If literacy is taken to mean ability to read and write an Indian 
vernacular fluently, then over 50 per cent, of the Indian popula- 
tion in Kenya may be classified as literate. It must be said to the 
credit of Indian pupils that they show a keen interest in their 
studies and are able to demonstrate that racial su|>eriority is not, 
after all, a question of a white epidermis. 

“European children," observes Leys, “in Kenya do less well 
in competitive examinations than Indian children, though the 
education they get is four times^ as costly as the education the 
Indian children get, and though, of course, the examinations are 
conducted in a language that is spoken in few of the homes the 
Indian boys and girls come from." 

In Uganda there are two schools for Indians, one in Kampala 
and one in Jinja, which provide education up to the standard of 
the Junior Cambridge Examination. Only since 1932 have these 
two educational institutions received full financial support from 
the Government. The elementary schools, numbering over thirty- 
eight, are financed by Indians themselves, but their management 

^ The average annual amount spent by the State upon the education of a white 
child is about £2 iB 3, and of a coloured child 8d. 
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is supervised by an Advisory Council for Indian Education having 
a majority ol nominated Indian members and presided over by the 
Dire I tor of' Ediit ation. The total annual grant from the Govern- 
ment is about X 1,500, but the schools for the Khoja community 
reccix e a subsidy from His Highness the Aga Khan. “The cost of 
Asiatic education is in part financed from the proceeds of an educa- 
tion tax of 20s. per annum, levied and spent upon the Asiatic 
population.^” 

Jlut the education provided in these schools is only elementary. 
Indian pupils who desire to proceed further may avail themselves 
of the secondary educational facilities at Nairobi. For higher 
education Indians are usually sent to their own country. Provision 
is now made for giving advanced education to Africans from 
Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika and Zanzibar at Makerere in 
Uganda. Each of these colonies has made a contribution to the 
endowment of Makerere College,* and it is hoped that no re- 
strictions will be imposed preventing Indians from taking full 
advantage of the College. The European communities in East 
Afric a, although not opposed to higher education for the native, 
iisscTied that “there were more important needs, such as roads 
and a settlement scheme, which deserved preference.”® 

While the Indian schools in Zanzibar are run on a communal 
basis, those in Tanganyika have no such bias and are open to all 
denominations. Instruction in the lower standards is given in 
Indian vernaculars (Gujarati or Urdu) and English is introduced 
at a later stage. For secondary education there is a government 
school in Dar-es-salaam which provides instructions up to the 
senior Cambridge Examination. 

In Zanzibar five schools managed by Indian communities 
receive grants from the Government. The total number of pupils 
in Indian-aided schools in 1938 was 932 boys and 657 girls, while 
in those not receiving assistance there were 438 boys and 305 
girls, thus making a total of 2,332 pupils in the Indian schools. 
The annual report of the Protectorate notes that the majority of 
Indian children of school age are under instruction. Four of the 


* Lord Hailey, An African Survey, ^ 939 ^ 

* Makerere and its associated institutions offer vocational courses in agriculture. 
vcterinar>’ science, training in teaching, engineering and medicine. The East African 
Education Commission rccommend«I that effective co-ordination of such post- 
secondary education would necessitate a central college. 

* See Minutes, The Kenya Legislative Council, April 20, 1939. 
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Indian schools supply a full education up to the “middle” stage; 
the remainder are elementary only, or elementary and middle. 

“In 1936 it was decided that Indian pupils might be admitted 
to the Rural Middle Boarding School, on condition that they had 
an adequate knowledge of Swahili and were willing to accept all 
the rules of the school, especially as regards food, clothing and 
worship.”-^ 

The state of Indian education in Mauritius is better than that 
in Africa. Here primary education, though not compulsory, is 
provided free by the Government and there is no racial discrimina- 
tion in the State-aided schools. Until recently the administration 
of these schools was in the hands of the Christian missions. 

In addition to over 175 primary schools, there are 12 institutions 
where boys and girls are prepared for the Cambridge Local 
Examinations. The Royal College at Curepipe is a Government 
school for the higher education of boys up to the age of twenty; 
while in order to meet the increasing demand for secondary 
education among Indians, an enterprising gentleman from 
Madras founded the New Eton College at Rose Hill in 1932, 
which prepares pupils for higher education. 

In contrast to Mauritius, the education of the children of the 
Indian immigrants in Malaya is extremely unsatisfactory. It 
could not be otherwise, for its responsibility is vested in the estate 
owners rather than in the Government of the Colony. Teachers 
are usually selected from the labourers themselves, who have 
“scanty knowledge of even their vernacular languages.” The 
management of the schools, which are not as a rule registered, 
rests entirely in the hands of the estate officials and as they do not 
receive grants from the Government, there is no supervision. 
The comparatively well-to-do Indians send their children to 
English schools in the towns; but there the medium of instruction 
is English and no provision is made for teaching the common 
Indian vernacular (e.g. Tamil) even as a second language. There 
are, however, Tamil schools which are provided by plantation 
authorities. In 1937, 469 estate schools received small Govern- 
ment grants-in-aid and 212 were unaided. A type of private 
school established by a “proprietor- teacher” who runs it for profit 
has also come into existence. 

Conditions are somewhat better in Fiji. In spite, however, of 

’Annual Report. Zanzibar, 1938. 
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the "real improvcrnciU in the educational facilities for Indian 
children there, as compared with conditions at the time of the 
abolition of the indenture system, there still exists an inequality of 
oj)pf)riunifv between Indians and Fijians for which there is no 
v.iiid excuse. In 1932 the Government spent ;^i8,ooo on Fijian 
ecluc atio j ;mi(! only /,8,700 on Indian. The disproportion in the 
school |>oj)nlation between Fijians and Indians, as compared with 
(he lofai j'.opulation, can be seen from the foIJowini:^ figures. In 
j()34 only 3,507 Indian as compared with 9,078 Fijian boys, and 
only 1,078 girls as compared with 6,020 Fijian girls, were being 
educated. The total population of the two races in 1934 w'as 
102,306 Fijians and 80,991 Indians. In 1935 Bishop Radford 
wrote: “There arc 97 Fijian elementary schools receiving grants- 
in-aid to meet native and missionary contributions, and for 
Indians there are 7 Government and 41 assisted schools. The 
disparity IjetwecTi the two numbers of schools is only partly ex- 
plained by the i'act that there are fewer Indian centres than Fijian 
villages. But the dis|)arity between Fijian and Indian schooling is 
graver above the elementary school line. Fijians have 6 Govern- 
mental provincial residential schools (and) . . . the Qiieen Victoria 
Memorial School. The only secondary school open to Indian boys 
is tJic central Government Indian school at Natabua. . . 

It should be noted that the educational potentialities of Indian 
jmpils are high. “The Indian children we saw in schools,” writes 
Dr. G. \V. Mann, “were keen and alert, and if we couple with this 
the general parental belief in the value of European education, 
it will be realized that the Indian sc hools have great possibilities.”* 
'fwo diffic ulties, however, should be mentioned. The practice of 
early marriage diminishes the female school population (only 
about one-tenth of the total number of Indian girls of school age 
at present go to school); and this results in a small number of 
Indian school mistresses. Secondly, the question of language is a 
hindrance to real progress. The Letters Patent of the Colony re- 
cognise five Indian languages, and in addition two other Indian 
languages are spoken. The task of standardising the medium of 
instruction admits of no easy solution. 

In the West Indies, which are styled “a real employers’ para- 
dise,” the state of education is deplorable, because those who 


* Fortnightly Reinew^ February, 1 935. 

* G. W. Mann, Education in Fiji, 1 935. 
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control the policy ol the Colonial Govcniment do not appreciate 
the need for making the masses literate, and even consider that 
the leaven of education is dangerous because it encourages their 
disposition to revolutionary tendencies! The Ediu’ation Com- 
mission which visited the West Indies in i93i-3l> observed that 
“There is a complete lack of system and clearly defined principles, 
and such principles as are vaguely recognised are applied with 
a widely varying degree of strictness. No prej)aration for com- 
pulsion, such as the registration of children ofschool-going age, or 
the marking out of areas into school units, seems ever to have been 
contemplated. . . . ’ In recent years the percenlage of illiteracv 
has, however, fallen from 49 to 43 in Trinidad. 

A large number of the elementary schools in I riiiidad Ijclong 
.0 the Canadian Mission, which has also established institutions 
providing girls’ secondary education and l()r ili(* training of 
teachers. It is at these Mission schools that most of the Indian 
children receive a modicum of elementary education. 

While Indian ]>upils in Jamaica depend almost entirely upon the 
Government elementary schools, the Indian communities in 
British Guiana are faced with the difficulty of having to send their 
children to denominational institutions run by various Christian 
religious orders. 

Before leaving the subject of the education ol* Indian immi- 
grants, there is one more aspect to which attention should be 
drawn. Tt is the problem of educating adults. Neither the Govern- 
Tuents of the countries to which Indians emigrate nor the advanced 
Indian communities living there have done anything towards the 
provision of adult education. Yet Indian adults are keen to take 
advantage of whatever opportunities may be offered to them. 

Speaking of the non-European Library Service in South 
Africa, provided by the Carnegie Corporation, Mr. M. Webb 
^bserves,^ “Only very few natives have acquired the reading 
habit. . . . On the other hand, many Indians are voracious readers. 
Their demand upon this Library Service far exceeds the limita- 
tions which the funds available to the service impose.” 

It is not realised that the neglect of potentially useful citizens is 
ii bad economy, and tends to develop those circumstances which 
accentuate racial and cultural differences among constituent 
-elements of the population of the Empire overseas. 

^ South African Journal of Science, Vol. 30, pp. 1095--6. 
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V 

One of tlic main arguments in favour of the White Dominion 
policy is that Jncliaii immigrants have a low standard of living, 
.ind in consequence of wage competition they are likely to bring 
ilown the white labourers to their level. But there is nothing rigid 
about a standard of living — it is flexible and can be considerably 
raised or lowered by circumstances. And it is one of the primary 
functions of a civilized state to raise it by the extension and 
development of social services. 

Generally speaking, the share of social services that is allotted 
to Indian communities in the Empire overseas is pitifully meagre. 
The uncertainty regarding their status is largely responsible for 
this inadequate attention, both in the Dominions and in the 
Colonics. Both the State and the people regard them as “strangers 
within the gate”: Indians are an alien element in the Empire 
overseas. In South Africa, in view of the increasing tendency in 
the legislation of the Union Government to segregate the non- 
^vhite ])opulation and to enforce the colour bar, it is only to be 
expected that services supported by parliamentary grants should 
also discriminate against the Indians. 

“AN'hercas Natives . . . get only so much of social services as 
they pay for by taxation there is evidence that Indians pay much 
more in taxes than the value of the social services they receive. 
Speaking recently . . . Mr. S. M. Nana, Secretary of the Trans- 
vaal Indian Congress, pointed out that Indians pay far more in 
taxes in |)roportion to their numbers than any other race in South 
Africa, and yet Indians receive far less in services than either 
Europeans or Coloured. Old Age Pensions for Indians are per 
annum as compared with the £^2 received by Europeans and 
£21 by Coloureds.”' 

Now, social services comprise provision for health, housing, 
sanitation, education and other amenities of life in a community. 
We will see to what extent Indians receive these benefits. Under 
normal circumstances, non-official voluntary organisations come 
forw'ard to supplement the State efforts in this direction, and 
through their serv ices develop inter-racial co-operation; but, to 
quote from a report* of the South African Institute of Race 

* Race Relation JVlfM'j, Januar>’, 1939. 

* See Eighth Annual Report, 1937. 
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Relations, “There is a very large body of public opinion which is 
strongly opposed to all forms of practical co-operation between 
Europeans and non-Europeans, except through Governmental 
agencies, and there are signs that this opposition is becoming more 
determined. It has powerful support in the Government and in 
Parliament. . . .” 

Indians in South Africa rely mainly upon the health and 
nursing organisations of the Christian missions, and it must be 
acknowledged that they do their utmost to make amends for the 
omissions of the Government. There arc as yet no proy^er facilities 
for the training of Indian nurses or midwives. Since members of 
all other communities except those of the Indian are allowed to 
receive training as nurses and mid wives in the Government 
hospitals, St. Aidan’s Mission Hospital in Durban has made a 
special arrangement to offer facilities to Indians. But, to quote 
from a report of the Mission, “The Government Health Depart- 
ment has refused to register it as an Indian Training School, and 
has even threatened to close the hospital altogether. ...” The 
official explanation of this action was that the hospital in its 
present stage of development could not be used as a training 
centre. 

In Johannesburg there are two small wards in the non-European 
section of the General Hospital, one for Hindus and one for 
Mohammedans, each with about six beds. The Indian com- 
munity has raised a fund for providing special wards in the 
hospitals at Johannesburg and Pietermaritzburg, and has organ- 
nised a Social Welfare Association, which employs a whole-time- 
worker, runs a clinic for women and children and arranees 
medical attendance at the Indian Girls’ School. But these efforts, 
commendable as they are, do not meet the requirements of those 
who live and labour in the rural districts. 

In the Transvaal the Union Gfovemment contributed a sum of 
^1,250 towards an Indian ward in the Pretoria General Hospital, 
and a maternity and child-welfare clinic was opened through 
private donations in the Pretoria Asiatic Bazar and also in Pieter- 
maritzburg. Provision has been made by the Johannesburg City 
Council for the establishing of an Asiatic infant welfare centre and 
employing a health visitor. As to the extent of service given to 
Indian and African population, we note that for children in 
need of care there is accommodation for 7,500 Europeans, but 
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“ the whole coloured has to be content with 1,400 places.” In 
the Transvaal, under the Blind Persons Act, 1936, pensions are 
providcci lor iairopeaii and Coloured blind persons of 19 years 
of age and over ; but Asiatics, hence Indians, are excluded 
Irom the benefits of the Act. Representations for their inclusion 
wer(* uiisiK'cesslbl. A year later, however, the Minister of the 
Interior authorised payments of £6 per head per annum, from 
Junds at the disposal of the Immigration Commission, to the 
blind members of the Indian population. 

Jn Kenya, Indians are admitted only to hospitals provided for 
the Africans, but there are two dispensaries run by Indians, one 
of which serves the Khoja community only. Neither maternity 
nor nursing services are available free to the Indians. 

In Uganda, the care of health forms but a small part of the 
normal activities ol' the Medical and Public Health services. 
There is a hospital for Asiatics which has accommodation I'or 
twenty-nine beds, and another at Jinja for six beds; but these 
liosj)itals are mainly for the treatment of all the non-native civil 
servants. 

W'liile the Hindu Free Dispensary at Dar-es-Salaam in Tan- 
ganyika is open to all classes and races without distinction, that 
set up by the Moslems is exclusively for the Khoja community. 

In Ceylon, the Ordinance No. 9 of 1912 imposes on planters the 
resj)onsibility of providing mediciil aid and free maternity benefit. 
They arc also required to provide housing accommodation with 
proper sanitary arrangements. But, in practice, most of the hospitals 
and dispensaries are unsatisfactory. Not more than no estates 
employ midwives, although maternity benefits are paid for by the 
labourers. In Malaya, the Indians have access to all Government 
hospitals, but these are situated in important trading centres only. 
The Malayan Labour Code requires that all plantations shall 
provide medical attendance and a hospital but in 1937 only 149 
large estates were reported to have established dispensaries and 
hospitals. 

From this somewhat inadequate account of the social services 
among the Indian immigrants, we may conclude that no serious 
efforts are made to improve their conditions of life. The whole 
trend of gox ernment policy would appear to ignore their existence 
as citizens and to maintain them at a social status so depressed 
that their segregation becomes justifiable. Europeans object to the 
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presence of Indians amongst them on the grounds that their 
standard of living is low, that they are dirty and disease-ridden; 
but we hear of little that is done by the Governments to ameliorate 
such conditions. 

As regards the facilities for the education of the Indian immi- 
grant and his children in the various Dominions and Dependen- 
cies, the salient features of the system may be noted as follows. 
The machinery of education, as we have seen, is provided from 
three sources: the State, the missions and the plantation owner. 
The missions were first in the field, and the work th('y have done, 
both among the native and the Indian communities, cannot be 
rated too highly. Even as late as 1925, 80 per cent, of the schools in 
British Tropical Africa were run by missions. Yc‘t in spite of the 
early and valuable start made by the missions, the State authori- 
ties have failed so far to provide adequate numbers of schools 
especially in the advanced grades, to meet the need of Indian 
children and adolescents. 

On the whole, the plantation sch.ools of the \Vcst Indies, Malaya 
and Ceylon are hopelessly inefficient, insufficient in numbers and 
even non-existent in some areas, in spite of the fact that in most 
districts the plantation owners are required by law to provide 
them. Government supervision is usually inadequate and often 
entirely lacking. 

The problem of higher and technical education cannot be 
satisfactorily solved until the racial bar is removed from th(t policy 
of the Dominions and Colonies where Indians have settled. In 
South Africa, for instance, Indians are debarred from skilled 
occupations because the provision of a supply of educated and 
skilled Indian labour could not but increase difficulties. The 
development of advanced and technical education must, therefore, 
proceed hand in hand with the better adjustment of relations 
between the Indian and European communities. 

In recreational activities also, the colour bar and racial pre- 
judices result in humiliating discrimination. The principal 
cinemas in South Africa, for instance, are closed to non-Europeans, 
and the alternatives are typical of the squalid conditions under 
which the majority of Indians live. In Durban, writes Mr. M. 
AVebb, . . there are two cinemas in the Indian quarter where 
films arc shown to Indians and natives. . . . These two cincmiss 
cater for the poorer Indians and natives, and are distasteful to any 
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person of refinement. Here again the wealthier Indian suffers 
from a sense of injustice. He is willing to pay the price of admission 
to the principal cinemas, . . . but he is denied admission on the 
grounds of race.”^ 

I’he literate Indian is an avid reader, yet he is debarred from 
public liliraries; and library services for non-Europeans, though 
they exist in some areas, are entirely inadequate. “Even the sea 
observes a colour bar” in South Africa, and Europeans, natives 
and Indians are carefully segregated on the bathing beaches of 
the Union. 

Religious and other customs have to a considerable extent 
isolated the Indians from other communities, and by accentuating 
racial and social differences have tended to widen the breach 
between Indian and European. Some prejudices on the part of 
the European are not, however, worthy of consideration. “There 
is nothing morally wrong with a man being a vegetarian and a 
teetotaller,” said Lord Crewe, and the fact that Indians do not 
consume pork or beef or rum, according to their religious beliefs, 
should not count against them. On the other hand, the practice of 
early marriage among Indian girls is one legitimately open to 
criticism. Yet the Indians arc not entirely to blame in retaining 
this clement in their social life, because in many districts, such as 
Fiji, the large excess of the male population over the female (this 
being often the result of immigration restrictions) results in a 
pressing demand for brides. 

In order, for the Indians, to take an unobtrusive place in the 
life of the country where they have settled, there must undoubtedly 
be adjustment and compromise. The application of uniform 
principles in circumstances which are characterised by diverse 
<'onditions may be difficult, but it is not impossible to find a 
solution having regard to differences of habits and customs of the 
Indian poj)ulation. It is a noteworthy fact that the rigidity of 
social ( ustoins and habits is considerably relaxed among the 
immigrant communities. Certain caste prejudices disappear and 
tlie various groups live together as close neighbours. Those who 
arc born in the communities overseas do not recognise caste 
restrictions, and not only do they eat and drink together, but inter- 
marry. Indian girls and women live a much freer life and do not 
strictly obser\c the Purdah. 

* Soutii African Journal if Science ^ \’ol. 30. 



Chapter Six 

WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 

1 

We have seen that opportunities for Indians in the Brit is Ji Empire 
overseas, either as immigrants or settlers, arc narrow and 
severely restricted. The limitations imposed upon them arise 
largely from racial prejudice and short-sighted economic policy; 
and they have created antagonism between India and other parts 
of the Empire. But India cannot remain within the Empire if 
the problems relating to the position of Indians in the Dominions 
and Colonies are not solved in a manner altogether different 
from the attempts hitherto made merely to meet the exigencies 
of the immediate situation. Not only must she be placed on a 
footing of equal political status with the Dominions, but she 
must be a free partner in all endeavours to read just her relations 
with the Empire countries and the world as an independent 
sovereign state. 

The immigration policy of' the various Dominions in so far as 
Indians are concerned exhibits a great degree of similarity. Tlie 
policy is one of exclusion and not of regulation and selection. 
Trade competition is alleged to be one of the real c auses under- 
lying the demand for racial segregation in Soufh Africa and 
Kenya; but an impartial occupational survey shows that this 
factor is negligible, and that the Indian settlers do not normally 
create difficulties with the natives or with the other immigrant 
communities. If Indians, whether as traders, moneylenders or 
landowners, exploit them, every step taken to restrain such ten- 
dencies will be appreciated in India. The charge that they care 
little for the progress of the natives is mainly untrue; on the 
contrary, it is admitted that the Indians in Kenya have given 
them training in skilled occupations (e.g. carpentry, agriculture, 
etc.) to a greater extent than the Euroj^can has done.^ At any 
rate, the policy of segregation is not adopted out of concern for 
the advancement of indigenous races. 

' See, Evidence of Mr. G. M. Dobbs, Provincial C>>minissioner, before Joint Select 
Committee. H.C. Paper Ko. ijjCj 1931. 
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As regards \\ag< competition, the statistics do not bear out the 
charge that tiic Indian immigrants ‘‘undercut and eliminate the 
while artisan !)> sheer pressure of economic law.” Should such 
circ uinstarK es develop, they might easily be controlled by mini- 
miini uagc legislation. It cannot be argued that the purpose of 
jn*eser\ii]g Dominion wage standards or protecting Dominion 
labour might not be fulfilled by some form of legislative enact- 
ment. The suggestion of a quota system should be given due 
consideration on the understanding that the immigrant is not 
taking somebody else’s job. At the second British Commonwealth 
Relations Conference held in Sydney in 1938, an Indian visitor 
j)ut the case as follows: 

“It is open to every Dominion which is iji need of greater 
jiopulalion to decide how many people it will admit in a 
year; what their qualifications should be; what arc the laws 
under which they should work; but when these conditions 
have been decided, and a regular plan has been formed, 
there should be no ban on the entry of Indians. India ought 
to be among tlie countries whose nationals are regarded as 
eligible immigrants.” 

The circumstances of Indian emigration in the past and especi- 
ally the fact that the great majority of Indians come from low 
economic and social classes in tlnar own country have undoubtedly 
contributed to the complexities of the jnobJem ol* adjusting their 
position in the Empire overseas. The influx of uncontrolled immi- 
gration can, however, be regulated by adequate measures, but a 
jwlicy of discrimination against Indians which is rooted in racialism 
is unjustifiable and will no longer be tolerated by them; for they 
know that racial inequality ine\ ilably strengthens the fetters of 
])ornical bondage. 

it als(^ ap|)ears that the Dominions and the Colonial Oflicc are 
apprela nsive ol' cinumstanccs that may tend to bring the 
“’atmospiuTe" of Indian politics into the internal affairs of the 
Empin* o\<‘rseas. The opposition to Indian settlers’ claims for 
civic and jx»Iitical rights is born of fear and prejudice. The Union 
of South Africa and the Colonial Administrations fear that Indian 
immigration ma\- result in a still greater disproportion between 
the non-Euro])caii and the European population, and therefore 
their policy is to welcome immigrants from Europe as a counter- 
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poise to the coloured population. In pursuance of the “White 
Australia” policy, the Dominion allowed an increased influx of 
Southern Europeans. Greek, Italian and Jugoslav immigrants in 
1937 numbered nearly 8,000, and in 1938 the total was over 
5,000. For the twelve months ending September, 1939, the total 
figure amounted to 10,992 persons, of wlioin only 881 were 
British. It is to be noted that of the balance ol* 10,1 1 1 no less than 
5,321 were Germans! And yet the avo^\ed policy of the Common- 
wealth is to keep her population homogeneous and to safeguard 
against the intrusion of “alien tlumght and feeling” in the country. 
Whatever happens, the unalterable policy must be tn bolt all the 
doors against the admission of coloured races. 

The density of population in C^anada, which is about twice the 
size of India, is about three per square mile, and immigration in 
the pre-war years (1911 1914) averaged over 300,000 a year. In 
1913 alone she admittc^d 402,/! 32 immigrants. In following years 
there has been an increasing number of Slavs, especially Ukra- 
nians, Russians and Poles, 'rherefore (he exclusion of Indians from 
the Dominion on economic grounds is just an excuse to defend the 
discriminative policy based on racial antagonism. 

riius, in considering the j)roblem of immigration, the 
Dominions and (Colonies arc guided by the central motive that a 
permanent population of white settlers must rule over non- 
European majorities. It is bluntly put forward by aBrilish-Canadian 
when he said, “All we demand is the domination f)f our own 
race.”^ I'he Empire migration policy is framtxl, we are told, with 
tile object “of keeping the British Empire British.” Elie majority 
o^lhc white settlers within the Empire should c(msist, therefore, 
of men and women of the British slock, but if they arc not rc- 
sy^onding adequately to (he economic and social attraction of the 
Em{)ire overseas, the immigration ol' other white races should be 
encouraged by “a carefully regulated flow of other immigrants of 
assimilable types.” 

We have no space here to raise tint general question whether 
severe restrictions upon immigration in the circumstances of' the 
modern woild are not injurious to the countries imposing them; 
but we would refer to an author w'ho holds the view that “wlam 
po]:ulation coritnjl has proved effective, it has not always proved 

‘ I . Martum-s, Otinital Occupation of liritish Columbia. 
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wise/’ Reuter ‘vSpain undertook, more systematically than 

most of the wesi European nations, to control the type of her 
population, fhe Moors, her industrious and prosperous but 
religiously and racially heterodox citizens, she expelled in the 
interests ol' racial and religious unity. The undesigned result was 
ilu* destruction of the possibility of industrial development. In 
the interests of religion and the redistribution of financial power, 
sh(‘ exjxdled the Jew's with results disastrous to her business and 
('ornmercial prosperity. And, finally, and again in the interests of 
a decadent religious orthodoxy, she destroyed her intellectuals 
and thereby insured herself a long period of religious orthodoxy 
and intellectual stagnation.” 

But in the background of the immigration policy of the Domin- 
ions and Colonics, there is the urgent problem of consolidating 
im[)erial interests, especially when other powers now demand their 
right to share the monopoly so long enjoyed by (jreat Britain. It 
is argued that a predominance of British elemenis naturally loyal 
to tiu' Emjiire is a necessity for the purpose (>I‘ maintaining the 
status (luo of the Empire. General Smuts dreams of “the United 
States of' Africa,'* comprising the Union of South Africa, Southern 
Rhodesia, Be('liuanaland, Basutoland, Swaziland and East 
African territories together with the Mandated areas. A new 
Colonial League was formed with the object of carrying on 
agitation in favour of maintaining the Ciolonial .status (juo estab- 
lished at \'cTsailIes in 1919. 

d’lie extent to which Africa and Polynesi.i ha\e been divided 
among the Colonial Pow'(ts is seen from the ibllowing table. 

Table IX 

Percentage of territories in the hands of the pMropean 



Colonial Pozuers. 


} ear 

Africa 

Polynesia 

i«7(i 

10.8 

56.8 

1900 

90.4 

98-9 

I (yyy 

96.6* 

100.0 


Since the P(‘ace d'reaty (1919) the balance between European 
powers in their siope for the exploitation of Africa had altered; 
and with tlie conquest of Abyssinia, almost the last of the in- 
* I'.. I’. Rculn . Pofntlatiot: Prohleni.s, 

“ 1 Ilf Italian (’oiujucst of Abyssinia brin^^s the ficfuir nearly to 100. 
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dependent African territories, Africa had once more become a 
pawn in European diplomacy. What was dimly realised in the 
past had become clear to discerning eyes of all coloured races. 
Behind the strange scenes in European rivalries, there is the 
question of relationships between European and ixon-European. 
Africa is one of the “Naboth's vineyards'' of the world, and once 
again a scramble for its possession has begun, and tlie dark 
continent may again be repartitioned for the benefit of the 
European colonial powers demanding -living 

space. 

It is maintained (hat the industrial nations cannot extend 
their acti\’ities overseas without tin* possession ofiolonies. In>r the 
purpose of controlling the soun es of raw material and lor the 
expansion of finance and capital, the colonies art‘ not “inillsiones 
round our necks," as Disraeli observed in but th<‘y are now 

valuable assets to th(' metrt)j)olis. 'Ehe growth and extent ol ihe 
Britisli colonial |)ossessions are shown in the following table: 

Eablk X 

The Colonial Possessions of Great Britain. 



Area 

Pvpulalion 

Year 

• million .v<y. miles 

imiUmn) 

1 860 

-’•f) 

1 15 - < 

1880 

7-7 

■Ay-.i) 


9 -:; 



* ;>•*) 



Since Grea: Britain is the f()reinost owiu r ol‘ (olonial poss(‘s- 
sions, it is her policy not to encourage alien innuciKa! within these 
territories. The entire field must l)c reserv'(*d for the Britisli 
ca])it:dists retaining high m<»iiopoly jnolits for the nation, d’he 
Colonial Empire in its mercantile aspect values its ] possessions as a 
source of raw rnaierials for ilic Britisli industries; in its industrial 
aspect they jjrovide a preferential market for the disjposal of 
British manufiictured goods, and finally, in its financial aspect, 
they offer an (‘xtensive field for the investment ofsuriplus British 
savings. Although cajhtal investment in tin* Clolonial lanpire 
shows a declining tendency, its jpotential scope is re.cognised; atid, 
as a British writer says, “Many de^•elopments in recejn years 
suggest tl?at, other things being ecjual, (lie British inv('sl‘a- is 
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likely to do better, even in this field, if he invests under the 
British In their last year of operation before the occupa- 

tion of Malaya by Japanese army, three British tin-mining com- 
panies earned profits of “phenomenal size.” For example, 
Tronoh, with a capital of £300,000, made a net profit, after 
taxation, etc., of £169,190 and paid a dividend of 55 per cent. 
Sungei Besi, with a capital of only £144,000 made no less than 
£95,731 and paid 58.5 per cent, dividend. 

Jt has been suggested that the appetite for colonial possessions 
among the European powers may be satisfied by an equitable 
distribution of raw materials. But the proposal ignores the basic 
fact of monopoly, the lure of which makes the colonies so attractive. 
It is the lure of high monopoly profits, of commercial gain, and of 
political aggrandisement that renders the colonial question a 
potent source of conflict. Besides, the powers value their colonial 
possessions as the strategic points of the trade routes. Therefore 
Sir Samuel Hoare's (now Lord Templewood) suggestion for 
avoiding international rivalry among the industrial nations by a 
syst(‘in o(’ dividing colonial raw materials received nothing more 
than a murmur of approval. The proposal was not, however, a 
novel one. After the first world War, following the German re- 
occupation of the Rhineland, the French Government issued a 
memorandum declaring that the common reservoir of raw 
materials produced in the colonies and the pur]X)se of marketing 
surplus European production should iKJt lead to rivalry ; and 
that the problems related thereto should be ayjproaclied “ from 
tlie point ol' view of ecjuality of economic* rights and the co- 
operaiion oi' credit between European states." But Japan elabor- 
ated Sir SamueFs proposal into a question of redistribution of 
th<‘ colonies, declaring that “ the unsatisfied needs of certain 
nations I'or territory^ suitable for colonization ” should not be 
igiu»red. 

Anothc]* suggestion that is often put forward is the establish- 
ment ol an intenuitional government for all backward peoples. 
But sue li an exiei.sion of the principles of the Mandatory pro- 
tec lion system, Iiowe\er logical it may appear, is nc^t possible 
w ithout a rundamental change in the working of finance capital- 
ism. Bc'sides, the Mandators^ System has in practice operated as a 
sulnle lc)rm of annexation. Reviewing its operation from 1919- 

* •‘Cc’ionics ;i:ul Raw Mau rials/’ by H. P. Heiidorsun. Oxford Pamphlet .Xo. 7, j 
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39, it is noticed that the iiidigeiious peoples of the Mandated 
Territories had no voice in the matter of' choosing the particular 
Mandatory Power under whose administration they were placed; 
nor were they given the privilege of expressing even an opinion 
on the policy which affected their material interests. In fact, these 
territories have been administered very much as colonies of the 
Powers concerned. Each Mandatory introduced a form of ad- 
ministration similar to that of its own Colonial Dependencies. 

As regards the suggestion for an international go' c riiment in 
the treatment of colonial peoples, it may, under th(* present cir- 
cumstances, mean organised exploitation of colonial peoples by a 
combination of Great Powers instead of only one. The famous Van 
Zeeland Report contained schemes of such international capitalist 
co-operation; but how could the principle of equal opportunity for 
all be observed when the competing Powers profit by the 
preferential economic system of their own Colonial territories ? 

As regards the Dominions, their attitude is characterised by 
their determination to enjoy freedom of action in all matters 
which concern thcii welfare and prosperity. They made it 
abundantly clear that the Imperial Government could no longer 
expect them to follow its dictates in framing policies relating to 
immigration, tariffs, currency, etc. They have repeatedly asserted 
their independence in the League of Nations and it was partly 
due to their opposition that the International Labour Office was 
not able to extend its activities to the problem of migration. They 
did not agree to the principle of racial equality at the Peace 
Conference (1919), and accepted the resolution of the Imperial 
Conference on the equal treatment of coloured citizens of the 
Empire with reservation. In view of the growing spirit of in- 
dependence in the Dominions, the re-organisation of the Empire 
on the basis of independent and virtually sovereign states became 
necessary for the purpose of holding the units of the Empire 
together. This was achieved by the passing of the Statute of 
Westminster in 1931. While agitating for the removal of their 
disabilities in the Dominions, Indians should bear in mind that 
neither the Imperial Government nor the Indian Government can 
be of any assistance to them. We should also take into considera- 
tion the trend of internal politics in the Dominions. In South 
Africa, for example, the Nationalist Party, jealous of British 
supremacy, is gaining strength. There the inevitable growth of 
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nationalism what Turgot called the ripening of Colonies that 

makes them drop off the mother tree — has awakened a spirit of 
indepcndciK (• \\hich refuses to be satisfied with a vague formula 
of lrn)3crial unity, and resents any interference from outside in 
matn rs ( oru miing the affairs of the Union. 

I’hiis if wc aic to look to the future of Indian immigiation 
wiiJiin the Empire, we should bear in mind two important aspects 
of the Imperial Policy, namely (i) the consolidation of British 
interests in th(‘ colonics; and (2) the definition of Imperial unity 
in the Statute of Westminster (1931). The formci leads to increas- 
ing restrictions on Indian immigration and the latter relegates 
India to a position in which she cannot protect her nationals from 
disabilities imposed on them by the Dominions where Indians 
enjoy less privilege in the matter ol* immigration and settlement 
than do the Jajianese. The inference is obvious: India’s political 
status should represent so\’ereignty of her own peoples whereas 
at present her position within the imperial orbit is nothing better 
than a ( oloiiy. Her representatives at Imperial and international 
<^onlerences arc nominated by irresponsible executives of the 
Government of India, taking their place by the side of those who 
rcpt't!sen< their own nations and Legisiative bodies. This ano- 
malous position makes India’s participation in intra-imperial 
and international conferences unreal. 

Although in one ol' the imperial Conferences it was agreed that 
each part of the Empire had the right ""to regulate the composition 
ol its own population,” India obviously could not derive benefit 
from this reciprocity clause. The number who came to reside in 
India from Great Britain and other parts of' the Empire was of no 
importance; but what is important to note is that she cannot 
apply conditions of exclusion which are imposed on her nationals 
on the British Empire citizens even if' the occasion to do so arises. 
When the question of the relation of the Dominions and India 
came to be discussed at the Round Table Conference and the 
sittings ol the Joint Select Committee on the Government of 
India Bill, 1935, the official spokesmen were extremely cautious 
in allowing India freedom in this respect. “ The attitude of 
Sir Samuel Hoare as Secretary of State,” writes Keith, “was 
marked b\' singular inability to understand or express sympathy 
with the Indian point of' view. He reluctantly admitted that he 
was bound to concede the right, already admitted by the Imperial 
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Clonfereiice in 1917, ol the Indian legisiature to regulate immi- 
gration of Dominion nationals, or British subjects coniiceted with 
the Dominions, on the basis of reciprocity, though in fai ( no steps 
to this end have even been taken. But lie fought hard to deprive 
India of any rigiit to treat Dominion nationals, who were ad- 
mitted to India, in any dilferential manne; . irislsting that they 
should be treated on the \’cry favoured terms accord(!d to British 
subjects of United Kingdom domicile. I’lie ]:)roject was happily 
overruled, but not until it had <Te:ited a ]iainful impression of the 
opposition of the Secretary of State to just rights of hulia and his 
desire to establish the doctrine of European superiority on racial 
grounds.”^ Thus, under the Government ol‘ India Act, 1935, the 
relations with the Dominions and other parts of tlu'. Empire are not 
entrusted to the special responsibility of the Governor-Genei al but 
placed in the hands of a federal minister “once federation takes 
effect.” It is, however, evident that the maintenance* of just and 
equitable relationship with the Empire would depend on India’s 
own political status as a sovereign state. The denial of that status to 
India precludes all possibilities of securing civil, economic and 
political rights for Indians in the Empire overseas. 

II 

One of the effective means of consoli dating British interests in 
the colonies and of safeguarding the vast e!nj)ty sj^accs of the 
Dominions against non-European immigration is not to allow the 
influx of Asiatic races even though they arc British subjects. The 
policy has thercf()rc been directed tf>wards encouraging the 
immigration of Biitish people. The report issued by the Empire 
Development and Settlement Research Committee in 1934 sug- 
gested a plan for the redistribution of the population of the 
British Empire under a chartered company and observed: “Since 
1914 net emigration has totalled 1,246,000. Had the average rate 
of the five years prior to the War (first World) been maintained, 
the number of' emigrants would have been greater by some 
3,000,000.'’ 

The policy of white settlement in the f)utlying parts of the 
Empire on a large scale has been encouraged since the first World 
War by a policy of assisted emigration. Under the Empire Settle- 

' Keitli, The Dominions as Sovereign States, 193 ^^- 
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merit Act,^ 1922, the Imperial Government undertook to assist 
emigration by a maximum annual subsidy of ^(^3, 000, 000; but 
such a }K)lic y has been only partly successful, and the average 
expenditure from 1923 to 1929 was only slightly over 3(^800,000 a 
y(*ar. In all about 400,000 people have been helped to settle 
overseas siiK C 1918; but this number is less than in the years 
[)cfbre the war when tliere was no assisted emigration. “The 
eon( lusioii seems to be,” to quote Garrothers, “that the policy of 
the redistribution of the white population of the Empire has 
fiiilcd, and that in so far as the Empire Settlement Act was in- 
tended to be the instrument of that policy, it shares in its failure. 
This failure is in no sense associated with a faulty or inefficient 
administration of that Act.”‘^ 

Many I'actors contributed to the unsuccessful efforts for the 
redistribution of the British stock in the Dominions. In the first 
place, tlie urea of suitable land now available in the Dominions is 
not sufficient to ensure white settlers a livelihood and the number 
ol' ])otcntial settlers is not great; for with the decline in the 
agricultural population in England and the migration from the 
land to the (owns, there have been few who have been tempted to 
try their luck in predominantly agricultural countries where it 
would be equally, if not more, difficult, to obtain a living from the 
land. In this connection, it is interesting to observe that even in 
prc-wai times a far larger number of emigrants were attracted 
to the United States where there were opportunities of industrial 
(Mnployment, tlian to any of the Dominions where they were 
granted free tracts of land. In Australia nearly half the popu- 
lation is concentrated in the five principal cities, and about 
one-third in Sydney and Melbourne alone. Better wages, social 
insurances and health services as well as numerous public services 
ax ailable only in towns make commercial or industrial employ- 
ment infinitely more attractive. 

Dislike of agricultural life, the growth of urban civilisation both 
in Great Britain and overseas, lack of real opportunity on the 
land overseas, climatic unsuitability and cost of transportation 

^ The .Act provided for co-operation by the Government of the United Kingdom 
with the Government of any other part of His Majesty’s Dominions or with public 
authorities or private organizations in the carrying out of agreed schemes for affording 
joint assistance to suitable persons in the Unit^ Kingdom who intend to settle in any 
part of His Majesty’s oversea Dominions. 

* Emigration from the British Isles. 
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for settlement overseas — if all these (actors arc taken into con- 
sideration, we may then understand wliy, since 1930, there has 
been for the first time an excess of returned immigrants over 
emigrants. The particular cause of this was undoubtedly the 
agricultural depression which began in 1929; but it shows, never- 
theless, the largely uneconomic character of assisted white 
emigration for agriculture, if' not to all the parts of the overseas 
British Empire, at least in those parts which arc climatically 
unsuitable for permanent white occupation. 

However, with the growth of secondary industries in Australia 
and New Zealand, the influx of British immigration may be 
increased, although the general effect on migration is not as yet 
encouraging. In 1937, over 8,750 persons from Great Britain 
s('.ttled permanently in Australia, and efforts to attract Europeans 
liave not been relaxed. The Commonwealth Government then 
decided to offer substantial assistance to settlers who might be 
selected by the nomination system; but the Oversea Settlement 
Board did not hold out a bright prospect for large-scale land 
settlement by British or European immigrants. The nature and 
extent of encouragement offered to them may be stated here. In 
the first place, assisted passages would be granted to the emigrant 
of British stock provided he, if married, had £^00 capital on 
arrival in Australia or an income of not less than ;;(^ioo a year; 
and, if single, he should at least possess £^o capital. Secondly, 
the occupation of the immigrant should be a material factor in 
determining whether he would be likely to establish himself suc- 
cessfully in Australia. 

Similarly, for the development of South Africa, the Settlers* 
Association formed in 1920 assisted over 9,000 families of various 
( lasses to emigrate to that country from the United Kingdom. 

The Colonial Governments also realised the desirability of 
jriore European settlers within their jurisdiction. With a view to 
e ncouraging the immigration from the United Kingdom, it was 
proposed by the Kenya Government to borrow the sum of 
,{^250,000 for financing “closer white settlement” in extensive 
undeveloped estates owned by pioneer settlers. A state-aided 
<cheme was drawn up to encourage new settlers of British nation- 
eJity, inviting applicants who were able to invest a capital sum 
of a minimum of ,500 on condition of an equivalent sum being 
advanced to them by the Government. 
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The. policy of' predominant white settlement in the tropics^ 
raisers a ruiidanicnial question of suitability of the regions for the 
wliiie |.)t‘oples. \\V Ijavc no space to discuss this complex |:»n)blem 
in all its asfxrcis and should be content to record here that except 
ill such ..Teas as marginal regions of Queensland (Australia), the 
niMderau* tropics of Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rica and Panama 
Central America], tiie hot and humid tropics are generally 
re.uard(‘d as being unsuitable for white colonisation. Certain 
in tcrac lions between tlie tropical environments and groups of 
while settlers have been observed and elucidated. All we can say 
a present is that most parts of the tropics do not offer a promising 
future for the settlement of the white peoples, especially if they 
are to labour as primary producers, and that these areas can only 
be developed by tropical races. ^ 

III 

A realistic view of' the problem should, however, convince 
Indiiins that the policy of the Open Door in the Dominions and 
Ciolonies caniiol be a practical proposition. They must recognise 
the hut iJial in tliosc ])arts of the Empire where natural conditions 
ar(‘ well suited f()r white settlers, there can be no question of any 
further innnigration I'roin India. It should not, liowever, be diffi- 
cult Ui ado])l some finni (A .sdreted emigraiion from India to the 
tropical and sub-tropical zones of the Empire. I’hcsc areas await 
development, and would greatly benefit by Indian colonisation 
on an agreed sc ale. There c an be iu» justification for a policy 
which prevcMits the dew elopinc-nt of these areas mainly because of 
retaining them as special preserxes of the white race. In these 
!ro])i( ai ])aris of the Empire the Indian has already made a 
valuable contribution to the economic life, and under favourable 
circumstances he can indeed emerge as a civilising factor, en- 
ric hing the iiati\'c communities with his gifts of human under- 
standing. fhe Indian is a very much better cultivator of the soil 
than the* native; he is accustomed to small holdings and to mixed 
farming. 

‘ I'ur an UcliiK auDii of tropical areas I regard Miller and Huntingdon’s 

delinition as satislac Kn y. 1 liey defined the tropics as lying within the annual isotherm 
of 70 deg. 

2 For a lucid discussion of the problem, see A. G. Price, White Settlers in the Tropics^ 
* 93 *^ 
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The advantage of having Indian seiders in the tropical areas 
was realised by the Germans, who sought to introduce some 800 
Indians in German East Africa towards tlie end ol'tlie niiieteentii 
century. The scheme did not come into being because of the 
unwillingness of the proposed settlers to relinquish tlieir British 
Indian nationality. The theor\’ that under conditions of free 
movement of population witliin the Illmpire overseas there is 
likely to be large influxes from India is not warranted by the 
history of Indian emigration. On the basic assumption of' India's 
independent political status, under which she would l)e in a 
position to negotiate treaties and alliances with otlirr constituent 
members of the Empire as a free party, it shoukl be i)ossiblc to 
come to an agreed settlement in regard to selected and well- 
regulated migration within the Empire overseas. 

An Australian delegate to the British Commonwealth Relations 
Conference in Sydney (1938) declared tliat “a start must be made 
in Australia with a constructive answer to the Indian migration 
question.’' He suggested that the problem of racial exclusiveness 
could be solved along “horizontal lines througli friendly negotia- 
tions between Australian and Indian l^abour organisations.'’ 
Indeed, it was argued that the Commonwealth of Australia 
should be prepared to take an enlightened view on Indian immi- 
gration, so that their policy of exclusion and restriction might 
not affect the Indians. Those who advocate the While Australia 
Policy declare that in a country where only a partial ffing(‘ round 
the coastline of over 12,000 miles is settled, th(‘ risk involved in 
allowing free entiy of the peoples of Asia into uninliabited parts 
of the continent is great; but selected immigrants from India cannot 
be reasonably regarded as a threat of “swamping the continent” 
or the territories (c.g. New' Guinea) now under the administra- 
tion of the Commonwealth. The problem of colonising her 
tropical areas has to be approached without racial bias and with 
due appreciation of scientific facts. I would state most emphatic- 
ally that it is not a safe policy to keep her Northern territories 
sacrosanct, and that it would be a wise course to adopt if the vast 
empty spaces were filled by hardy Punjabis and industrious 
Madrasis. It would not be difficult to draw up schemes for emi- 
gration and settlement that would be acceptable to both India 
and Australia once the Dominion statesmen realise that the 
policy of a “White Australia” is not altogether conducive to the 
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economic clcvclopmeiit of the country as a whole. That policy is 
justified in tlic eyes of Australians by economic necessity, because 
the influx of Asiatic emigrants with a low standard of living would 
adversely affect European workers. But oppoi tunities given to 
Indian immigrants for participation in the development of 
agriculture ma\ be fruitful in several ways. There is, for example, 
a great scojie for primary industries in North-Western territories, 
where climatic conditions are favourable to Indians but not 
suitable for j^eople of the temperate zone. Of the prospects of 
extending mixed farming in these areas, we quote Dr. Dudley 
Stamp, who says: 

“Indian agriculture as far as crops are concerned could be 
applied to a considerable part of uninhabited Northern 
Australia. When the time comes for the development of this 
great area of Northern Australia, the lessons learnt in India 
will be invaluable. It is scarcely too much to hazard that in 
the dry, light soils of North Australia, the oilseeds, particu- 
larly perhaps the groundnut, will prove a salvation as they 
have done over much of the dry belt of Burma.” 

In view of the soil and climatic conditions of* this area, eflbrts 
should be directed to the cultivation of dry-farming crops rather 
than those usually grown in plantations. 

On the question of suitability of the Northern territory for 
Indian colonisation, il is instructive to quote an extract fiom a 
communication written to an Australian agricultural expert by 
the Director of Agriculture, Bombay Piesidency. He says: 

“I should say that the conditions in the Ahmednagar, 
Sholapur and Bijapur districts are not dissimilar. We have 
there average rainfhlls per Taluka ranging from about 1 7 to 
about 27 inches and with six months of the year having very 
little rain. Yet these areas support a large population 
dcj)cndent on agriculture. In Ahmednagar and Sholapur 
districts there are of course certain areas commanded by 
canals, but the great bulk of the three districts has got no 
irrigation. Both Kharif and rabi crops are grown. . . .” 

The past failures in developing this territory as white settle- 
ments, however, led to contrary opinions in regard to agricultural 
possibilities, and some authorities believe that it is not possible 
to maintain a reasonable standard of life in these inhospitable 
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regions. But the Commission (1937) ^^ppointed to inquire into 
this problem reported that “Chinese gardeners and coloured 
domestic servants on indenture should be admitted on a limited 
scale. If its recommendations are adopted the Commission makes 
the moderate claim that in twenty-five years the Northern 
territory should have an annual production worth ^^45000, 000.^ 
The Commission did not, however, indulge in optimistic 
delusions in regard to the “vast undeveloped potentialities’’ of 
tropical Australia, which is described as a “delusiv< yet romantic 
place,” but a source of hea\7 liability to the Commonwealth 
Government. Summing up the recommendations of the Com- 
mission, the Times correspondent observed as follows: 

“During the Commonwealth’s 26 years of control, 
the Commission says, expenditure hius exceeded 
£15,000,000, the white population has increased ])y only 
2,144, production has expanded but slowly. The deficit lor the 
last financial year was £611,000, production was valued at 
only £499,000. Of the population of 5,454, excluding the 
aborigines, only 3,800 are Europeans. It will, it is stated, be 
difficult to establish a progressive and virile community 
unless these conditions can be overcome. Investment must 
be encouraged more than anywhere else in Australia, revenue 
considerations must be subordinated to those of production 
and development. Encouragement must he given to the 
development of holdings and to the improvement of stock 
by the elimination of Crown resumption rights from the 
moderately sized leases when the lessees spend cxtensivc'ly. 
Settlers must be enabled to market their products at a 
reasonable cost, the costs of living and of labour must be 
reduced to the level prevailing elsewhere in Australia, 
industrial arbitration must be provided for the workers, and 
bureaucratic methods generally avoided.” ^ 

However, I believe that, barring the arid zone which is totally 
unsuited to settled agriculture, a system ol' intensive mixed farming 
may be adopted under adequate scientific direction, and that a 
considerable part of the coast lands may well be made suitable 
for rice cultivation under such systems of irrigation as arc prac- 

' A. Cl. Price. IV/itic Settlers in the Tropics. Arm-riran Cieographiral Society, I939» 

^ The Times, December nth, 1937. 
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tisecl by Asiatii rice-cultivators. The introduction of the Indian 
buffalo, bollj for milking and draught purposes, should jn'ove 
satisfactory iji (he Northern territory. 

Another region which offers an attractive field for Indian 
colonisation is the East Indian Archipelago. It stretches from 
Malaya, wliidi it includes, to the northern shores of Australia, 
and ( oin))riscs the islands of Sumatra, Java, Borneo, the Philip- 
piiKs. New Guinea and several adjacent island groups. The 
entire archipelago, with an area just over a inillioii square niiles 
of land surlhce, has a population of nearly 80 millions, buc the 
portions under the British Empire consist of' Malaya, NorUiern 
Borneo and half of the island of New Guinea. W c have already 
mentioned the position of Indians in Malaya, and here wc refer 
to those, parts of the Archipelago where, so far, no Indian immi- 
gration has taken place. There arc a number ofTndian merchants 
in North Borneo, and a few have settled down as planters. 

Northern Borneo is as large as Ireland and it is situated in the 
same latitude as the island of Ceylon, and has similar physical 
features. New Guinea has an area of about 320,000 sfjuarc miles, 
with a j)(i])ulation not exceeding one million, ay>])r(^ximalely only 
four persons per square mile. If the adjacent islands be added, its 
area “equals that of the Bombay Presidency, Madras and 1. nited 
Provinces of India.'" The average rainfall is about 80 inclio and 
soil conditions for the dc\cloj)mcnt of lro|>ical agriculture are 
known to be favourable. C-oUon, sisal hemp, cofibc, tea, cocoa, 
tapioca, tobacco, cocoanuts and se\era] [varieties of tropical 
fruits may successfully be grown. W'e are inrormed that the ijcst 
varieties of' sugar cane grown in Qijcensland were obtained from 
the gardens of New Guinea natives. Iiide(‘d, these two territories 
may truly be described as tlie most neglected “(\statcs” of the 
Empire. (Jan they be developed by white settlers? Should these 
u ide tnijncal a.reas l‘(' kept reserved for the expansion of the Eiiro- 
j)ean r;ic(‘s in a continent where the population is on the increase? 

Non hern ]k)rneo was governed by a Chancred Company* 
which luni its headcpiarters in London, and New CJuinca was 

North I'x'ii was Ihrnially as a tlnmn C'olony al a ((Tfoiony at 

Jtssclton oil jiilv I 'I'lu* Sccrclar>' of Slate for tlic Colonics (of the Labour 
Ciovcrniiicnt ' in a message said that the Nortli Borneo C’oinpany was the last of 
the threat eliartered corporations entrusted not only with ccoiioinic develornu’nt 
but with the political i;ovi-rnnient of vast colonial territories. He added that the 
North Borneo Company had played llie same romantic, pioneering part e.s the 
East India C'ompany. 
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administered by the Colonial Office until a few years after the 
establishment of the Commonwealth of Australia, when it was 
placed under the control of that Government. After the first 
World War, the former territory of German New Guinea was 
mandated to Australia. The backward economic condition of 
these territories is largely due to the policy of exclusion of Asiatic 
labour in conformity with the general attitude of the Common- 
wealth of Australia tov.'ards non-European immigrants. Not 
only does the policy ol' racial discrimination oper;ife in British 
New Guinea, but also in the Mandated territoiy which is ad- 
ministered under Australian laws as an integral part of the 
Commonwealth. We cannot but agree thal this form ol' Mandate 
is nothing less than annexation. 

Let us sec how Sir Hubert Murray, who was once a Governor 
of New Guinea (Papua is the title of die territory in official 
documents), defends the policy. On tiie tjucslion ol' devc-lophig 
these territories by the introduction of Asiatic labour, this British 
administrator writes: 

‘■‘There is no doubt, and I do not suppose there has ever 
been any doubt, that one could develop the territory iiiucli 
more rapidly, and much more completely, ifcolourcd labour 
were freely admitted. Wc fully realise this, but we iiave, 
nevertheless, decided to .sacrifice tlie j)n‘sent for the futiii'c, 
and to exclude alien labour, and tiie Commonwealth agreed. 
We sec that even with compulson^ repatriidioii a eonsider- 
r.])le number of aliens would remain and would c ause e. race 
jjro'olem in the future; and in addition, tiiere is objeeiion, 
which appears to me conclusive, . . . arising from the 
proximity of Australia, and lh(! danger ol'immigrants crossing 
the comparatively few miles of intervening ocean, 'flie 
principle of Asiatic exclusion is said to be narrow, and so it is, 
if patriotism and self-preservation are narrow. The principle 
is doubtless a heavy handicap in the development of a new 
country, but wc have shouldered it deliberately and we will 
carry it to the end.”’ 

It may not be irrelevant here to make a j:)assing ccjmment upon 
the administration of the territory by the Commonwealth of 
Australia. One of the principal industries of New Guinea is sugar, 

* Sir Hubert Murray, Papua of Today. 
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but it cannot enter Australia. The export of another commodity, 
copra, sufl'ers from the application of the Australian Navigation 
Act to New Guinea, under which “only Australian ships manned 
by Australian crews and paid at Australian rates can carry produce 
from Papua to Australia,” and the result is that ii is impossible 
to market any Papuan product with profit in the Australian 
market. Then, the application of the Immigration Laws to a 
country awaiting development and where there is a shortage of 
labour has severely affected its economic interests. And all this, 
as the Government of the Union of South Africa says in a report, 
has condemned the territory to “social and economic stagnation.” 
The danger of leaving the habitable tropical areas undeveloped 
is obvious, and there is no reason why the policy of selected 
immigration from the densely populated areas of the Empire 
should not be adopted as one of the effective means of ju oviding 
greater opportunities for those members of a “great family” who are 
unable to secure even the most frugal existence in their own country. 

The trend of events in the Pacific is, howcvei , mo\ ing towards 
inevitable developments which may successfully resist the ex- 
tension of the Wliite Australia policy even to these vast areas in 
close proximity to countries with increasing populations. The 
guardians of white civilisation or advocates of British imperialism 
should not be blind to the fact tnat the natural area for the settle- 
ment of immigrants from overj)opuloiis Asiatic countries lies in 
the Pacific region, where conditions for settlement are favourable. 
Japan developed the territories she controlled as Mandates, and 
made no secret of her intention to expand in every possible zone 
in the Pacific. 


IV 

I have already mentioned the various schemes drawn for the 
})urpose of facilitating Indian settlement in British Guiana. The 
conditions there are favourable, and if freed from malaria on the 
lines successful in Panama, the prospect for organised settlement 
would be greatly enhanced. 

“The room for tlu* expansion of' cultivation in that countr)^ is 
admittedly great,” observes the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture in India. “Out of a total area of 89,480 square 
miles, only 219 square miles are at present cultivated, and the 
present ]:)opulation numbers only 304,000 of whom, as we have 
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seen, about 125,000 are immigrants irom India. The total cul- 
tivable area has not yet been ascertained, but it is known that, in 
the strip between the sea and the mountains about 300 miles in 
length and from 25 to 30 miles in breadth, there are some 
3,000,000 acres of cultivable land. This land is generally suitable 
for ipowing sugarcane, cocoa, coffee and rice. We notice that Sir 
Cecil Rodwell, the Governor of British Guiana, speaking recently 
at the Royal Colonial Institute, estimated that the colony was 
capable of carrying a population of approximately 3,000,000. 
He also considered that the only source from whicli population 
could be drawn was India. As wo have already stated, a scheme 
has been approved for Indian immigration into the colony, but 
has not yet been brought into operation because the terms are 
considered unremunerativc by the planters. This schenu' iiDpears 
to us to be worthy of further exhaustive invesligatioii, »br the 
possibility of doubling the Indian population resident abroad is 
not to be lightly disregarded.’' , , 

But the Government of Britisli Guiami setnt ])ack fleafiy. a 
thousand Indian immigrants, although tliey could be s 
the great tracts of cultivable land in the colony. Most of t(i(;s<rmcn 
went there as indentured labourers. Tlic truth is, since 
tion of the system of indenture in 1917, the policy of the Govern- 
ment and of the colonial planters has followed the tradition of 
South Africa and Kenya, llicy do not wish to tolerate tlie growth 
of a permanejit Indian population in British Guiana. Its presence 
does no longer fit into the system of labour exploitation and may 
even stand in the way of fulfilling the imperial purpose in the 
Colonial Empire ! 

It is significant, however, that in dealing with the problem of 
finding homes for Jewish refugees from Central Europe, the Im- 
perial Government have not merely expressed their desire to 
accommodate them in British Guiana, Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Nyasaland and other parts of the Colonial Empire, but have taken 
steps to devise schemes of permanent settlement. In Kenya a 
scheme for a Jewish settlement has already been devised and 
approved by the Government. In Tanganyika over 50,000 acres 
would be available for the purpose; “but the most hopeful area 
for settlement,” writes The Times in a leading article, “lies in the 
uplands of British Guiana. Here there are about 10,000 square 
miles of sparsely inhabited country, which may prove suitable for 
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agricultural settlcmeiu. . . . Missions sent by the organisations 
now working on behalf of the refugees are assured of an official 
welcome both in langanyika and in British Guiana; and Mr. 
Chamberlain has made it clear that His Majesty’s Government 
are ready to give them the benefit of expert advice and help in 
their in\estigatioiis.”’ 

Tills generosity was not, however, extended to Indians in 
British Guiana, by enabling them to colonise in the regions of 
Ess(‘(juebo and the North-West district. Although the British 
Government have not assumed any official responsibility in the 
matter of settling refugees from Central Europe, the readiness to 
accommodate them in the Empire overseas shows that the question 
of immigration is largely determined by the epidermis of the race. 
It is argued that they should be “the main instrument for develop- 
ment” of the Colonial Empire. Referring to a remarkable ac- 
cretion of wealth and strength from the settlement of Huguenot 
refugees, Sir Edward Grigg, M.P., a former Governor of Kenya, 
in his speech at the East African Dinner, observed: 

“Had we sufficiently realized that another such opportunity 
was knocking at our doors to-day and that we of all peoples, 
with our immense control of undeveloped lands, had a moral 
obligation no less than a material interest in studying and 
using it to the best of our powers? Thousands of able and 
industrious Euroj)cans were now^ without a hope or a home; 
and we were the guardians of much unfilled territory, wdth 
corresponding duties not only to the native population but 
to humanity at large. 

The truth behind such eloquence is that the influx of Europeans is 
to be an asset to the Colonial Empire in the struggle to maintain the 
supremacy of the w lute peoples; while the fact that the fundamen- 
tal development of the tropics is possible only through colonisation 
by races acclimatised to these environments is ignored. It is not 
difficult to realise that the conditions of success of white colonists 
in these regions do not exist and that they cannot be created. On 
the other hand, the development of rice cultivation in British 
Guiana was made possible by the thrifty and industrious Indian 
farmers, and today it has assumed a position second in importance 

* The Times, November 22 ik 1, 1938. 

* The Times. 
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to sugar— the principal industry in the Colony. Since they have 
proved themselves capable of colonising within the limits set by 
the climate and the soil conditions, it is hoped that the question of 
selected Indian immigration to British Guiana will be reconsidered 
in the interests both of India and the Colony. 

Near at home, Ceylon may offer scope (or limited Indian 
colonisation as one of the effective means of accelerating the 
agricultural development of the Colony. At one time it was 
suggested by a Committee^ of the Colonial Government that a 
system of land settlemen t Ibr agricultural immigrants from South 
India should be devised as a step towards the extension and 
improvement of agriculture. But the proj)osal was not iavonrahly 
considered by the authorities in \Vhit<^hall. 

These are, then, a few examples taken at random. I would 
suggest that the possible territories where Indian colonisation 
might be given a fair chance should be carefully surveyed by 
competent authorities; and that the selection of immigrants 
should be based upon a certain standard of efficiency in regard to 
their capacity to adjust themselves to new circumstances of life 
and labour. A properly constituted Board might advise the 
Governments concerned in matters relating to selected immigra- 
tion. And one hopes that the increasing solidarity and strength of 
Trade Unions within the Empire would draw India in close 
co-operation with them. It would then be possible to adjust with- 
out any racial bias those economic factors that are closely related 
to the problem of selected emigration from India. 

V 

A radical measure for protecting unskilled Indian immigrants 
against unfavourable conditions of employment in the Empire 
overseas consists, of course, in the total prohibition of recruitment 
for these territories. But it is not practicable — not because of 
overpopulation, but owing to the fact that rural life in India has 
long been subjected to disintegrating forces, which give rise to a 
landless proletariat. There is an abundant source of cheap labour 
and the emigration policy of the Government of India rests upon 
the fluctuating requirements of the plantations in Malaya, Ceylon 
and Polynesia. We will presently refer to this question of rural 
rehabilitation as a means of solving the problem of emigration. 

^ Marjori banks and Marakkayar Report. 
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Here I turn to the problem associated with the migration move- 
ments involving large-scale recruitment. 

While there is general agreement in regard to the policy of 
assisted emigration of unskilled labourers from India, the system 
adopted for recruiting requires further administrative super- 
vision. At several recruiting centres in the United Provinces and 
Madras, 1 have witnessed how the collecting agents deal with the 
recruits. Whatever may be the legal provisions for securing decent 
treatment, it is not realised that moral principles have but little 
hold over these agents. Not until I had seen their cynical in- 
difference towards humane treatment of the labourers at 
Gopalpur, in the district of Ganjam, did I realise why the Chinese 
who emigrates on his own initiative calls the recruiting system 
{Kangany) “ Pig business.” 

From what I have been able to investigate in the recruiting 
areas, it appears to me that our indigent population docs not 
ofler spontaneously to leave their villages to take employment in 
th(‘ plantations in Malaya and Ceylon, and that pressure brought 
to bear on them to accept contracts from the recruiters reduces 
the system to something very similar in its effects to that of 
legalised forced labour. Let us not delude ourselves into thinking 
that recruiting regulations and labour legislation are adequate 
for the purpose of checking the abuses of the Kangany system. 
Under the circumstances obtaining in rural India, agents can 
easily succeed in circumventing the labour laws, however stringent 
they may be, with the co-operation of money-lenders, land- 
holders and even priests! It is not enough to issue licences to 
professional recruiters, who usually operate through a large 
number of assistants: the entire recruiting operations need to be 
carefully watched. 

In the first place, it is necessary to scrutinise details of these 
operations, in order to be assured that the recruited workers have 
not been subjected to illegal pressure or to deceptive methods, and 
that they are fully aware of the particulars of the conditions of 
their prospective employment. Non-official organisations may be 
entrusted to supervise labour recruitment throughout the districts 
where Kanganies work, and it should observe the effects of re- 
cruiting upon the economic, social and moral life of the districts. 
The official Labour Departments should annually publish a resume 
of all recruiting operations, with details of the worker and his 
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family, his place of origin and of the conditions of his employment. 

As regards terms of empk»yment, I believe that the practice of 
recruiting workers for a short period is not to their own interests 
01 to the interests of the community, and that it should be dis- 
couraged. For a long term engagement, workers should not be 
separated from their families, and a small allotment should be 
made available to them for the cultivation of vegetables and fruit. 

Secondly, the physical fitness of each worker should be deter- 
mined by a thorough medical examination at the recruiting 
depots, and the report of the examining medical officer should be 
available to the public. Such examination must conform to the 
standard of physical fitnesf^ as set out by the Public Health 
Department of the province from which the worker is recruited. 

Thirdly, a careful enquiiy should be made in regard to ad- 
vances given to the worker in lieu of his wages. The illegality of 
the Tundu system, which I have described in Chapter IV, does 
not deter the recruiting agent from involving the worker in a trap 
of indebtedness. 

Lastly, the treatment of the workers during the journey in 
regard to food and necessary comfort is a matter which cannot be 
left to the discretion of the recruiting agent. I would suggest a 
convoy system; that is, a responsible person, preferably selected 
by a Standing Emigration Committee, should accompany each 
transport of Indian labourers. 

But the ultimate goal should be the replacement of the Kan^any 
or any such system by the voluntary movement of labour. The 
committee on the Recruiting Labour in colonies, appointed by the 
International Labour Office, reported to the 19th Session of the 
Labour Conference, held at Geneva in 1935, that “however much 
the organisation and regulation of recruiting might be perfected, 
there will always be loopholes for abuses, . . . and in the interest 
of both employers and workers it is desirable that it should be 
replaced by the free offer of labour.” Such a proposal is, however, 
resented by those who have so long enjoyed the advantages of 
organised emigration from India through artificial pressure. 

At any rate, this system of recruiting does not always work to the 
satisfaction of the employers, who are even beginning to doubt its 
efficiency; but they are not prepared to inaugurate any sudden or 
drastic change in the method of obtaining cheap labour. The 
truth is, the conditions of labour are such that there can never be a 
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spontaneous offer of labour; nor does the development towards a 
system of voluntar> emigration from India appear particularly 
favoiiralile tiie employers in the Empire overseas. 

VI 

riie attempt to reduce the Indian communities by the method 
ol' repatriation is one of the main features of the policy adopted by 
the Dominions and Colonies. I'herefore the question of adopting 
apjjropriate measures for settling the repatriated labourer is one 
which requires our urgent consideration. It is estimated that no 
fewer tlian 125,000 Indians have returned to India from the 
Empire overseas since the first World War, and Mr. Waiz tells us 
in his report on the condition of the returned emigrants that “the 
desire to sec their Motherland and the rumour that India had 
obtained Home Rule’’ have encouraged them to abandon the life 
o(' an exile. But complaints are heard that social circumstances in 
their own homeland do not enable them to enter easily into the 
community; nor do they find proper avenues of employment. It 
is a discredit to India that these returned emigrants are often 
obliged to offer themselves for recruitment and to take up again 
the yoke of servitude abroad from which they had escaped. Dis- 
illusioned, they come down from villages and congregate at the 
ports in the hope that they may be sent back to the Empire 
overseas at Government expense. The kind of treatment accorded 
to them by their own countrymen may be realised from the 
bitterness with which they now turn their face against their 
Motherland. “I asked them over and over again,” writes Mr. 
Waiz, “if they would consider the prospects of work in India, to 
which they gave a most emphatic ‘No’. ‘Anywhere out of India’ 
was their cry. They would not discuss any other point than the 
prospects of being sent out to the Colonies.” 

In 1922, through the courtesy of the Emigrants’ Friendly 
Society, Calcutta, the late Rev. C. F. Andrews and I had an 
opportunity of visiting a camp of the returned emigrants at 
Matiaburz, a suburb of Calcutta. There in those huts utterly unfit 
for human habitation, one saw to what depth of human misery 
the lower strata of the vast wage-earning class in India had sunk. 
Indeed, there are no more tragic figures than these emigrants, 
begging to be sent back to plantations and mines under any con- 
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ditions imposed on them by their employers. They returned to 
India for a meagre livelihood, but found that, while the scope for 
even a bare subsistence was extremely narrow, the ugly and de- 
grading social environment offered them no reasonable hope of 
being able to adjust themselves to Indian rural life. 

In the first place, it is important that adequate arrangement 
should be made for ensuring the necessary comfort of the 
returned emigrants on their arrival at ports. The task is difficult 
and cannot be discharged by ad hoc committees or by charitable 
philanthropic institutions. It requires a special organisation with a 
permanent staff. 

Secondly, there is a need for an all-India organisation (e.g. a 
Repatriated Labour Settlement Board) for implctntaiting the 
policy of repatriating those Indian emigrants who desire to 
return to India and of providing work ibr them. It should be a 
permanent organisation which should investigate the possibilities 
of land settlement in areas where cultivation may yet be extended 
with a reasonable capital outlay, and where it may be developed 
on an intensive scale. The opportunity might be taken to introduce 
farming on a collective system, impressing upon the mind of the 
settler that under such an arrangement he is not just an agricul- 
tural labourer or a peasant fighting his own battle, but that he is 
part of a collective organisation which safeguards his interests 
against the insidious domination of vested iiUercsts. 

The initial task before the proposed Repatriated Labour Settle- 
ment Board would be to survey each province with a view to plan- 
ning practicable schemes, bearing in mind that a combination of 
agricultural and small-scale industrial settlement offers the best 
prospects of satisfactory labour settlement. The creation of such 
settlements for repatriated labourers is not easy, but the difficulties 
might be surmounted if only our public men had the ivUl to make 
them successful. The history of similar enterprises in Italy, 
Greece, Palestine and South America is encouraging. The settlers 
in Palestine “have turned sand-dunes into orange groves.” They 
have reclaimed the uncultivable land and have successfully 
introduced modern agricultural methods. Flourishing orchards 
out of barren wastes and swamps witness the triumph of organised 
settlement. Forced by circumstances analogous to those with 
which Indian labourers in Ceylon and Malaya arc frequently 
faced, the Mexican Government have started a scheme to 
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repatriate over one and a half million agricultural workers 
Irom the Southern Slates of America. Space will not permit me to 
enumerate certain fcarurcs of this elaborate scheme; but I would 
point out that the arrangement under which each unit of family 
obtains 23 acres of land, and a loan from the State Agricultural 
Bank until his first cotton crop matures, is working satisfactorily. 

Thirdiy, this Board should give the fullest publicity to the 
s( hemes finally drawn for settling the repatriated labour. Each 
s( heme should contain details of the conditions and advantages 
which it offers, and it should be, if possible, illustrated with 
photographs of successful agricultural experiments in a par- 
ticular zone. Each zone should be planned on the principle of 
developing a genuine community enterprise. At the initial stage, 
the spirit ol' co-operation may be lacking, or the social atmosphere 
may not be congenial; nevertheless, the promoters of such schemes 
should be able to overcome these difficulties if they bear in mind 
the psychological aspect of the problem. The bitterness among the 
repatriated labourers needs the effective touch of instinctive 
generous leadership, and, once their confidence is won, I believe 
that the task of settling them on small holdings or on collective 
farms or of finding moans of livelihood for them in appropriate 
secondary industries \v()ulcl be cornpanitively easy. 

Fourthly, 1 suggest the formation of this [permanent Board 
be(\'ii!S(* it could be macie responsible ibr making persistent efforts 
to persuade those irinigraiUs to return to India whose livelihood 
abi’oacl depends <»ii oeeu})ations which j{)wer the prestige of 
India in tl?c ey(*s ol i()reigi!ers. It is not merely a question of 
sentiment, but ofneccssity for the maintenaiiee of national honour. 
Suc Ji a measure is indeed associated with national awakening. 
The Italian (h)vernment, under Mussolini for example, organised 
the repatriation ol* the Italian emigrants scattered about the world 
and set apart a number of “organised zones” for settlement. A 
number of coordinating committees should be formed in the 
countries overseas to undertake investigation of the conditions of 
livelihood ol'each Indian immigrant, and to conduct the necessary 
negotiations if his repatriation is desirable both for his own sake 
as well as for India’s national honour. 

Lastly, there is the question of finance. I cannot, of course, 
make a definite proposal Ibr solving the initial financial difficulties 
involved in the work of organised land settlement. It is neither 
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cheap nor easy, but it should be an integral part ol thc National 
Planning now being considered by the Indian National Congress. 

VII 

In view ol the circumstances of life and labour of our people in 
the Empire overseas, it is a matter of paramount importance that 
India must no longer remain as a reser\ oir of cheap labour, and 
the economic and social caus^ which drive the dregs of her 
population to migrate must be scrutinized with a view to formu- 
lating a comprehensive plan lor increased agricultural production, 
and for the rehabilitation of village industries. Our population 
is estimated to be increasing by 3,400,000 per annum, and it is 
asked, Can India support her growing population within the 
country? While some of us are alarmed at the Malthusian spectre, 
or affronted by the complacent “blasphemies of the neo-Mal- 
tliUsians,’* the apologists of British imperialism advise us to keep 
the door wide open for the emigration of unskilled labour to the 
Empire plantations. In any case, the possibilities of absorbing a 
large part of our population into the economic life of the Empire 
overseas arc comparatively small, and emigration cannot be 
regarded as a conceivable solution of the problem. The question 
of providing subsistence for our population is therefore of funda- 
meriiaJ importance to India and to her emigrant children, and 
1 ! hould attempt an answer. 

Generally speaking, mass inigi adoii Lakes place only wiien liie 
r.Tnirigs ol' agricultural and unskilled labour are higher at the 
terminus ad quern than they are at the terminus a quo. Planters in 
Ceylon or the Malay States offer about eight or nine annas per 
day for an adult male and five or six for an adult female recruited 
for plantations; but agricultural wages in those parts of India 
from which the emigrant labour is drawn do not exceed three 
annas a day for a man and half that amount for a woman. ^ It is 
estimated that there are over no million labourers in India who 
always remain on the verge of semi-starvation. In this desperate 
condition lies the root cause of misery of our emigrants, and so 
long as our social and economic life remains in a chaotic state, the 
merciless exploitation of labour, both inside and outside India, 
will not cease. It is not difficult to show that the great volume of 
emigration takes place from those regions where disharmony in 

^ An anna is equal to just over one penny. 
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the agrarian economy has become acute, and that the underlying 
causes of emigration are the survival of the antiquated system 
of land tenure and the destruction of the inrligenous subsidiary 
occupations ol' the rural population. 

A careful study of the figures for labour recruitment shows 
clearly iiow an improvement in the economic conditions of' the 
dej)ressed classes {Harijan) in the recruiting field results in a 
c]etr(‘ased supply available for emigration. There is indeed an 
iiiiiinate connection between the character of rural economy ob- 
taining in a recruiting area and the frequency of emigration among 
its population. The proportion generally fluctuates in accordance 
with the variations in agricultural output. Ceylon is, for example, 
geographically very close to South India, where diverse socio- 
economic conditions prevail in different districts; and con- 
sequently there is a wide divergence not only in the average annual 
number of* immigrants entering Ceylon, but also in regard to the 
employment they seek in the Colony. I will attempt to illustrate 
these variations by a table showing the sources of immigration 
into Ceylon from South India. 


Table XP 


Showing sources of immigration into Ceylon from South India 


- - 

Districts 

General character of rural economy 

Average amiual number of 
immigrants ( 1 92 1 - 1 935) 

1 

Plantation 1 
labourers 

Free 

labourers 

i Tinncvclly 

Poor agricultural conditions and 
no subsidiary occupation. 

2,267 

42,898 

i Kaiiniad 

1 

Do. 

6,092 ! 

15,618 

1 , . . 

1 '1 Mi iiinopoly 

1 and districts 
around it. 

i Landlordism; defective land tenure; 
rice cultivation; no subsidiary 
occupation. 

73 ^ 0 -, 2 

17,375 

1 Arcot, Madras 
j Chingleput, 
etc. 

! 


5,035 

f rj. 

1 I ravancore, 

1 Cocliin, 

I Malabar. 

Bettor land tenure; development of 
j small-scale industries. 

1 545 j 

15,984 


* (Based on Report of a Commission on Immigration into Ceylon, 1938). 
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That the rural workers arc “pushed, not pulled to the city”— 
to quote a remark of the Royal Commission on Indian Labour- 
represents the truth behind the grim tragedy of Indian rural life. 
The pressure of population on the land, the uneconomic process of 
sub-division and fragmentation of holdings, inlieiitancelaws, prim- 
itive methods of cultivation, inadequate facilities for marketing 
agiicultural produce, heavy indebtedness — all these are only 
symptoms of a fundamental disturbance in the organa structure 
oi' rural economy in India. It is neither lack of skill nor ovi^r- 
ptipulation that has reduced the vast majority of our |)eople to 
abject poverty. Under semi-feudal forms of agricuh oral economy, 
the application of scientific technique in agriculture cannot 
produce results beneficial to the actual tillers of the soil. The main 
reason for our low agricultural production may be found, not so 
much in the conservative “rule of thumb” methods followed by 
our cultivators, but in the fact that they have no easy access to the 
means of production. The free access to means of* production, 
consequent upon the exclusion of the toiling masses from the 
possession of the soil, has been so restricted that the pace of 
agricultural progress is extremely slow. 

The remedy for the “overpopulation” of India can be found, 
of this I am convinced, in augmenting the utilisation of her natural 
resources. We know, contrary to the prophecy of Malthus, that 
the “real antithesis is proximately at least not between population 
and food, but between population and wealth or productive 
efficiency,”^ Those countries of the West which have taken full 
advantage of the industrial revolution support an increasing 
population on a high standard of living, and have not as yet been 
overtaken by the calamities envisaged by Malthus. It is common 
knowledge that productive efficiency in India is incredibly low 
and consequently the pressure of population tends to depress even 
the bare standard of living of the bulk of our population. 

After all, the population problem is in reality a problem of socio- 
economic organisation. The surest means of abating the pressure 
of population lies in a drastic reorganisation of the entire range of 
Indian rural life. Land reclamation, an extension of minor irri- 
gation works, the introduction of collective farming, the revival of 
small-scale industries — all these means of increased production 
should now be explored. The completely indefensible land- 

^ Seligman. 
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tenure system must be eliminated from the economic structure 
if the incompetence of our agriculture is to be substantially 
rectified ; the fateful conditions that have placed agriculture 
under tribute to moneylenders in the form of interest-bearing 
loans secured on crops must be removed and the working time 
of our masses must be fully utilised by stabilising rural industries. 
Under a planned economy on an All-India basis, it would be 
possible to lessen the pressure of population in some parts of 
India, where this is due to its density. Our attention should 
therefore be turned to the problems of the re-distribution of 
population. Tnter-provincial migration has so far been hap- 
hazard and chaotic, and it has raised complicated issues which 
must be faced boldly in the interests of India’s economic and 
political solidarity. 

It is of course obvious that in view of the actual increase of the 
population, the reliance upon potential sources of food-supply is 
a cold comfort; but it is the function of a state truly responsible to 
its people for their welfare to exploit all the latent productive 
assets. So long as this is not done, the theory that India is unable to 
support her growing population cannot be maintained as the 
basic cause of the appalling conditions of poverty which exist 
among her people. There is little doubt that the chief means of 
sul)sistence — that is, the production of food crops — can be in- 
creased by at least 50 per cent, under a moderately planned 
agricultural j)olicy. Wc have had commissions and committees to 
give encouragement to the main desiderata of agricultural improve- 
ment, but no substantial advance has been made to formulate 
methods ol' re-orientation of our agricultural economy. The 
formidable obstacle to such development is the clique of vested 
interests, consisting of landlords, money-lenders, merchants, 
traders and middlemen, and it cannot possibly be overcome 
unless the cultivators themselves combine in protecting their own 
interests and the complacent Indian bourgeoisie realise the 
urgency of agrarian reform. 

What we have already suggested in connection with the task of 
settling repatriated labour is applicable to the general policy of 
providing a living for our population. The removal of disabilities 
which handicap agricultural production, the planning of national 
economy on the basis of co-ordination between agricultuie and 
industry, and effective organisations throughout the country for 
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carrying out plans of rural reconstruction 2ire the tasks to which 
we must direct our energy. In a scientific and experimental age 
the menace of overpopulation cannot assume a serious proportion 
if both the State and the People are determined to carry on a 
crusade for the coordinated development of “field?, factories and 
workshops.” We have faith in the victory of that crusade because 
science can be a great benefactor to those who strive to achieve 
social justice and to solve problems which have so long appeared 
insoluble. An appropriate recent example may be cited here. 

Since 1933 the U.S.S.R. have been actively engaged in ex- 
ploring the possibilities of colonising Siberia. On the Kola 
Peninsula there are only 80 to 90 frostless days in the yecir ; 
but in spite of such climatic conditions, soviet farmers arc now 
producing big crops of grain, vegetables and other products. 
Wheat is now grown on a large scale at latitude 65 degrees north, 
which is about as far north as Iceland. Some experimenters have 
successfully grown grain at 70 and 72 degrees north, and hope 
soon to be doing it on a commercial basis. In liiis region 740,000 
acres are under regular cultivation and, 01' these, about 600,000 
acres are sown to grain. 

In order to encourage settlement, the Agricultural Bank of the 
U.S.S.R. is greatly extending its credits to collective farmers 
migrating to the Far East and Siberia. All expenses of the journey 
are defrayed by the State and a long-term credit of 2,000 roubles 
is granted to each farmer for “doing up his house.” The story of 
the conversion of this wild and desolate country into a rich 
jjroductive land is one which should encourage us in undertaking 
colonisation schemes in those extensive areas described in Indian 
official vocabulary as “cultivable waste lands.” The task of re- 
clamation of these areas, and of re-fertilisation of the soil whose 
productivity is considerably reduced has to be undertaken in 
earnest. 


VIII 

We have so far considered the problems of Indian immigration 
and colonisation in the Empire overseas and have suggested the 
necessity of an organised movement for settling the repatriated 
Indian labourers in India. It remains for us now to make a 
reference to the domiciled Indian communities on whose position 
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depends, to a certain extent, the success of selected and regulated 
immigration. We must determine to what extent they have ful- 
filled their responsibilities, what efforts they have themselves made 
to raise their status, and how they have adjusted their life to the 
circumstances of the land of their adoption. These arc the perti- 
nent questions which we must ask in order to form an estimate of 
w^hat the domiciled Indian communities may contribute towards 
enhancing India’s status in the Empire overseas. 

In the first place, let us frankly admit that these communities 
iiave not been sufficiently immunised from communal infection. 
Not only is there a lack of esprit de corps among them, but they 
exhibit fatal symptoms of internal dissensions even in matters that 
concern their social and economic welfare. So far the Indian 
community in Kenya has had no communal bias; but sinister 
forces have been operating for some time to stir up communal 
feelings. The fact of making religion an essential clement in the 
life of the community is, of course, a commendable feature; but 
when religious dogmas become a fertile source of factions dividing 
the peoples and classes, they render a disservice to themselves and 
to India. Already there is a beginning of dissension among the 
Indians in South Africa, where the Colonial-born Settlers' 
Association appears to be in conflict with the organisation 
affiliated to the Indian National Congress. Such tendencies must 
be deprecated, as the)' arc disastrous not only to the domiciled 
communities but to the future of India. 

The immigrant populations must realise that their best chance 
of success comes from competent leadership based on solidarity 
among all sections of Indian communities. It is not enough, 
whenever Indians in the Empire overseas become agitated over 
any specific grievance, that the instructed public opinion of India 
should petition the British Government that the racial discrimina- 
tion in South Africa and other parts of the British Empire should 
be courageously handled. The desirable step is to send a number 
of reliable men and women from India to the Dominions and 
Colonies so that they may assume the leadership of the Indian 
communities overseas. There are instances in the Colonies where 
Indians have the same political rights as others, but they are 
often unable to avail themselves of these privileges owing to lack 
of leadership among themselves. 

Secondly, leaders of the Indian communities have not 
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adequately realised the urgency of providing social services for 
all classes among them. I do not minimise the importance of their 
own political organisations which have come into existeiu t' in the 
Dominions and the Colonies, but the circumstances which 
surround the life of the Indian communities there wan*aiil greater 
attention than is at present given to education, health, housing, 
sanitation and other essential amenities of siocial life. For example, 
the first Indian Association was fe)rmed in the Federated iXIalay 
States in 1906, and had over 1,500 members in 1 lu* annual 

conference, first held in 1927 at Kuala Lumpur, was a stcj) in the 
right direction for inspiring unity, self-help and scH-reliance 
among the Indians; but these institutions can nev'<T relc.iM* a 
creative and driving force unless they are concerned with die 
vital interests of the labourers. The wealthy members iA' tVie 
chettiar community in Malaya l oukl have rendered a usidhl 
service to the Indian population by spending a portion of their 
wealth, amassed by usury, for the welfare of the people ; bat 
they built costly temples to God Subrarnania and poured out their 
resources for the maintenance of priests and of ceremonial 
grandeur associated with that mode of worship. 

It is of utmost importance that every j:)ossiblc step should be 
taken by Indians to removes illiteracy from the Indian communi- 
ties overseas. The majority of Indians are excluded from franchise 
because they are even unable to read and write tluur own ver- 
naculars. Then there is a serious disparity in the percentage of 
literacy among men and women. Even in Fiji, where c()nsidcr:i!)le 
improvement in the provision of educational facilities is recorded 
since the abolition of the indenture system, only 2.5 per cent, of 
women are literate, as against 39 per cent. men. 1 believe there 
exists in various overseas Indian settlements a fruitful field for 
educational experiments somewhat on the lines of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s Wardha scheme, which is designed to equip boys and 
girls for remunerative vocations as well as for intelligent citizenshi p. 
The wealthy Indians there should also set up educational centres, 
like the Jeanes schools at Kabate in Kenya, where Indians living in 
rural districts may receive training with a strong practical bias. 

There exist such close relations between nutrition and health 
that the leaders of the Indian communities in the Empire over- 
seas must direct their attention also to the problems of adequate 
and proper subsistence. While health services must adopt effective 
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measures for the application of preventive medicine it is to the 
vision of a “balanced” diet that they must look for the im- 
provement of health conditions of Indian immigrants. Hospital, 
dispensaries, maternity and nursing homes— all these ^e, of 
course, necessary; but, to quote the Public Health Commissioner 
of' tlie Government of India, “No preventive campaign against 
malaria, against tuberculosis, or against leprosy, no maternity 
relief' or child welfare activities, are likely to achieve any great 
success unless those responsible recognise the vital importance of 
this factor of defective nutrition and from the very start give it 
their most serious consideration. . . . The first essentials for the 
prevention of disease arc a higher standard of* health, a better 
physique, and a greater power of resistance to infection.”^ 

I would therefore recommend that the Indian communities in 
the Empire ovcrs(‘as should undertake, through apjiropriatc 
organisations, investigations into dietary habits, the food supply 
and the agric ultural conditions obtaining in the farms worked by 
the Indian immigrants. 

Thirdly, the* domiciled Indians in the Dominions and Colonies 
should be in full agreement with any movement initiated by the 
native races for asserting their riglus for self-determination and 
.social justice. “The Non-European Front'' formed in Cape 
Town has a total membership exceeding 30,000. The South 
African Students’ Liberal League organised in «':.ss<K:iation with 
the leading universities has been actively engaged in educating 
the public in regard to the political and economic disabilities of 
the native races. Tlicir demands are as follows: 

“(i) Access to sufficient land for all sections of the people in 
the Union on equal terms. 

(2) The repeal of the Pass Laws. 

(3) The establishment of a minimum wage for African 

workers in urban areas based on the cost of keeping a 
family without the mothers helving to go out to work. 

(4) No taxation of any wage under tliat regarded as less 

than enough for a family to live on ; taxation of 
income above that level to be graded as to the 
capacity of the payer, beginning at 5^. per year.” 

' Annual Report of the I'uulic: Health Commissioner of the Government of liidia, 
1935 - 
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Then there is the African National Congress the inauguration of 
which has opened a significant chapter in the history of the Bantu 
and other races. Africans in British Guiana and the West Indies arc 
working to build up a united front against European domination. 

With all these movements, Indians should be in full sympathy. 
While it is only natural that the leaders of the Indian com- 
munities in the Empire overseas should keenly follow the trends 
of all the movements in India for her liberation, their own efforts 
should be directed towards a closer understanding with the natives 
of the land of their adoption. Their struggle to gain a status in 
the Empire overseas, where they suffer from political and economic 
disabilities and where they are socially ostracised, has a common 
moral justification. It is not, however, suggested that Indians 
should now actively participate in native political organisations; 
for the basic problems of the indigenous jjcoplcs are Jiot identical 
with those of the domiciled Indians. Any attempt to organise 
joint action against the Europeans may even be injurious to both 
and should not be encouraged. Mahatma Gandhi made the 
position clear at an interview with a Bantu leader, the Rev. S. S. 
Tema, who had asked him about the possibilities of such an 
alliance. “A Non-White United Front,” Mahatma Gajidhi 
observed, “will be a mistake. You will be pooling together not 
strength but weakness. You will best help one another by each 
standing on his own legs. The two cases arc difi'erent. The 
Indians are a microscopic minority. They can never be a ‘menace’ 
to the White population. You, on the other hand, are the sons of 
the soil who are being robbed of your inheritance; you arc bound 
to resist that. Yours is a far bigger issue. It ought not to be mixed 
up with that of the Indian. This does not preclude the establish- 
ment of the friendliest relations between the two races. The 
Indians can co-operate with you in a number of ways. They can 
help you by always acting on the square towards you. They may 
not put themselves in opposition to your legitimate aspirations, 
or run you down as ‘savages’ while exalting themselves as ‘cul- 
tured’ people in order to secure concessions for themselves at your 
expense.”^ But, in my judgment, the Indian leaders in the Empire 
overseas may perhaps render a great service to the struggle of the 
indigenous races by showing that in the power of non-violence 

^ Harijan, February lO, 1939. 

O 
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they have the impregnable moral line of defence against injustice 
and aggression. 

Here I must raise a note of warning. While I have no reason 
to think that the Indian communities in the British Colonial 
Empire en masse is unsympathetic towards the indigenous popula- 
tion, there are indications that certain sections of the Indian 
bourgeoisie tend to assume an air of superiority and claim 
special privileges. Their demands may, in some cases, be inter- 
preted as pressing for a policy of discrimination against the 
indigenous races. Such tendencies are fraught with grave danger ; 
for they may give rise to racial jealousy and may help the imperial 
rulers to drive a wedge between Indians and the Colonial peoples. 
India to-day can never be a partner in the exploitation of the 
masses of any country. Her sympathy for their struggles is not 
just an ideological screen for the selfish interests of Indian 
capitalists. 

Fourthly, leaders of the domiciled communities in co-operation 
with India should make an effort to disseminate the knowledge of 
Indian culture and civilization among the Europeans and the 
indigenous population of the Dominions and Colonics. To most of 
the Europeans, India appears to be peopled by low-paid Indian 
labourers and bumptious clerks. I well remember the remark of a 
lady member of an official party from South Africa which visited 
India after the first World War. She was greatly impressed by 
some of' our cultural institutions and confessed to me that she 
did not expect to find such highly cultured people in India ! 

We are wholly responsible for the consequences of ignoring the 
need of cultural contact with the countries w^here Indians emigrate 
and settle. Our traders have not been purveyors of Indian culture, 
and our labourers are generally drawn from the lower strata of 
social life. It is a serious omission on the part of the advanced 
section of' the Indian communities in the Empire overseas that they 
have hitherto made no serious efforts to establish cultural contacts 
with the indigenous population and other communities. 

Steps should also be taken to establish permanent sections in 
some of the important museums in the Dominions, exhibiting 
specimens of Indian paintings, architecture and industrial art and 
craft, ancient and modern. A selection of books on the various 
aspects of Indian history, life and culture should be made available 
to the main libraries; and it ought to be possible to arrange 
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occasional broadcasts by men and women who are well qualified 
to take a broad view on Indian affairs. I have been told that the 
interest of the Empire overseas in Indian culture and civilisation 
is negligible, and that Australia, for example, is more anxious to 
understand Japan than India. 

All these aspirations, which, as we have suggested, should be 
the concern of the domiciled Indian communities, would have 
some chance of success if they were actively supported by those 
groups of Europeans who realise the unwisdom of fostering racial 
prejudice within an Empire consisting largely of coloured popu- 
lations. Happily such groups, though in a minority, exist ; and our 
closest collaboration with them is most desirable. In partic.ular, 
we would mention the South African Institute of Race Relations, 
which was founded at Johannesburg in 1929. Since its foundation 
it has accomplished much valuable work on many aspects of the 
racial problem of the Union. It has organised numerous investiga- 
tions into the standard of life among the non-European peoples, 
has kept a watchful eye on new legislation and has on many 
occasions come forward with constructive criticism and advice. 
It has manfully urged an improvement of social and economic 
conditions and has been actively associated with the majority of 
social welfare measures in the Union. It co-ordinates the work of 
all those bodies interested in the harmonious existence side by side 
of the different races of South Africa and its disinterested zeal in 
this cause deserves the gratitude of all. This undertaking is an 
example which might well be followed in all other parts of the 
Empire where a racial problem exists. 

The Christian missions should be jealous guardians not so much 
of the “white civilisation” as of the Christian ideals they wish to 
diffuse among the various races. We are asked to believe that the 
British Commonwealth is “a spiritual entity” and that “only a 
moral force could integrate” the diverse elements within its borders. 
If such declarations arc not to be regarded as mere “emotional 
soporific,” it is imperative that the Christian and other religious 
missions should under no circumstances appear to be in alliance 
with a policy of racial discrimination or with any measures cal- 
culated to perpetuate basic social injustice. Their great task of 
bringing religion to bear upon all human relationships can never 
attain a measure of success if they remain passive spectators of 
racialism. Through the vast net of their organisations, the 
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Christian missions can exercise a potent influence over the young 
generation in moulding their thoughts, and can inspire them with 
the significance of a larger affiliation of all the races within the 
Empire as a step towards a new world order. 

Some years ago the Pope issued to Catholic Bishops the Encycli- 
cal letter Rerum Ecclesiae in which His Holiness commented upon 
the habit of styling people as “coloured persons.” The expression 
almost instinctively calls up a status of inferiority, of backwardness 
in the march of civilisation and of the complete justification of 
imposing a superior alien rule upon the coloured races. This 
“unshakable belief in the essential inferiority of the coloured 
man’s blood” — a belief which, as Dr Marais says’ is held by most 
Afrikaanders and which is largely shaied, as we have seen, by 
other European communities not only in South Africa but in 
other parts of the Empire — can be rooted out only by a persistent 
educational campaign against racial discrimination. The task of 
combating this racial prejudice should therefore be an integral 
part of pojmlar education within the Empire, which is increas- 
ingly becoming a caste society. Dr. Marais sees no prospect of a 
change of heart among the dominant white population in South 
Africa; and concludes that so long as racial discrimination receives 
legal sanction, “the outlook for the coloured people must remain 
dark.” He might have added that the encouragement of racialism 
would eventually lead to a formidable racial conflict in the con- 
tinents of Asia, Africa and America. 

I would therefore suggest that special efforts should be made for 
the purpose of disseminating “a certain body of real knowledge” 
that is available on the complex subject of the formation and 
development of ethnic groups, social and cultural environment of 
Homo Sapiens^ and racial problems generally. But — as Huxley and 
Haddon warn us in their book We Europeans — “a vast pseudo- 
science of ‘racial biology’ has been erected which serves to justify 
political ambitions, economic ends, social grudges, class pre- 
judices.’' It is of utmost importance that the instruments of 
popular education should be carefully watched by the authorities. 

But racial antagonisms die hard, and it is suggested that the 
isolated attitude of the domiciled Indian communities renders the 
problems of inter-racial relations increasingly acute. We admit 
that the domiciled Indian communities do not always conform to 

^ Marais, J. S.. Ihe Cape Coloured People, 1939. 
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the ideals of citizenship and tend to live a separate existence; but, 
in all fairness to them it should be recognised that the civic sense 
can be developed only if the children of the immigrants arc made to 
feel that the land which is to their parents a foreign country has 
indeed become home to them. How could this feeling of unity 
with the land of their adoption develop when they constantly live 
and grow up in the midst of a hostile environment and become 
fully aware of political, social and economic disabilities to which 
they are exposed? It is this enforced isolation of Indians that is 
largely responsible for chauvinistic temper or for extravagant 
nationalism among them. “Perhaps the most potent factor,” 
writes Lord Hailey, “which is likely to affect the future relations 
of Europeans and Indians is the recognition that the latter arc 
ceasing to be an immigrant body, and comprise increasing numbers 
who have been born and educated in the Union, and whose 
attention is directed less to the requirements of Indians as a 
separate community than to the attainment of Union citizenship.” 

But how can this be possible when the Governments of the 
Dominions and Colonies regard the Indian community as an 
alien element? Even the domiciled Indians are denied elementary 
rights of citizenship and yet are liable to the same taxation as 
Europeans. The Indians are restricted in movement from one 
part of South Africa to another, and are barred from many 
occupations and from the Civil Service. We have already referred 
to the passing ol' the Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Repre- 
sentation Act of 1946 which in effect confines the Indian com- 
munity of some 250,000 to a series of “ ghettoes,” and which has 
once again unleashed the forces of repression by the Union of 
South Africa. Leading men and women of the Indian community 
are cheerfully courting arrest by camping on land which, under 
the law, they are forbidden to occupy. Since the situation has 
developed which “ is likely to impair the general welfare or 
friendly relations among nations,” the Government of India, 
under the pressure of Indian public opinion, have asked the 
United Nations Assembly to act under Articles ten and fourteen 
of the Charter. Field-Marshal Smuts and his Government resent 
appeals by South African Indians to India and to the United 
Nations Assembly and argue that the question is only a matter 
of South Africa’s domestic affairs and that Indian settlers there 
are South African citizens. Yet they suffer under numerous dis- 
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abilities because they do not enjoy citizenship rights to which 
they arc entitled. 

An Indian soldier who fought in East Africa said to an English 
lady in the Union : “ The Italian prisoners of war may ride in 
the same trains and trains with you ; but we who have made them 
prisoners may not.” 

So long as this policy of discrimination, statutory or otherwise, 
continues to operate in the Dominions and Colonies, the Indian 
communities there will not rest m peace and public opinion in 
India will find additional reasons for seceding from the Empire. 
For the disabilities from which Indians suffer, and the restrictions 
to common rights of citizenship which are imposed on them 
bring into sharp relief India’s humiliating place within the 
Empire. India must insist upon a political status equal to that 
of an independent Sovereign State, since that status alone can 
give her an honourable place not merely within the imperial 
orbit but in the comity of free nations. The problem is no longer 
confined to mitigating the causes of temporary grievances of the 
Indian communities in the Empire overseas. They must be made 
to realise that the way of weakness resulting from their unequal 
status within the Empire can never be the way to a solution of 
the problem confronting them in the Dominions and Colonies. 



CHAPTER VII 


POSTGRIPT 

A greater part of the foregoing chapters was written nearly 
three months before the outbreak of the Second World War, 
Once again Indians, Chinese and Africans fought side by side 
with the Allied Nations, and their participation in a common 
struggle against Fascism should have some salutary effects upon 
racial relations. In view of the declared war aims of the Allied 
Nations, one hoped, for instance, that it would no longer be 
possible to maintain sharp demarcations between Asiatic and 
non- Asia tic, between white and coloured races in the spheres 
of post-war political and economic reconstruction ; that circum- 
stances contingent upon world economy might make the issue 
of immigiation and treatment of immigrants an international 
problem ; and that many of the features of Immigration Laws 
would be substantially altered for the purpose of reconditioning 
inter-racial relationships. It was encouraging to hear that in 
reference to occupational adjustments in rural populations, the 
United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture raised the 
question of intranational and international migration. 

But as soon as the perils of war receded, the Dominions and 
the Colonies reverted to their policy of racial discrimination with 
fresh vigour, and the initiative in this enterprise now came 
from Field Marshal Smuts. I have already mentioned the racial 
legislation directed against domiciled Indians which was passed 
in the Union of South Africa.* It has caused an outburst of 
indignation in India, and the South African Indian Congress 
pledged full support to the Passive Resistance Campaign launched 
by the Indian community. Large sections of the African popula- 
tion have expressed their solidarity with the Indians, realising 
that this “ Law of the Ghetto,” as it is called, is a revival of 
Fascist racial theory being put into actual practice. 

* On the 17th April, 1946 by 78 votes to 50 the Union House of Assembly passed 
the 5,00 clauses of the Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representation Bill. 
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The Union Goxernment intensified repressive measures and 
let loose a terrorism which unleashed that racial hatred so long 
cherished by chauvinistic Europeans in Natal. Some of the 
leaders of the Passive Resistance Movement were sentenced to 
hard labour ; hundreds of Indians were fined and, in default 
of payment, their movable property was confiscated ; while the 
treatment accorded to women and children of the passive 
rcsisters was reminiscent of Hitler’s regime. Yet Field Marshal 
Smuts had the effrontery to declare in a recent speech in Aber- 
deen : “We must not tolerate conditions which could not be 
tolerated by any decent civilised community.” Not only has he 
become a promoter of intense racial conflict, but he has set up 
formidable obstacles in the path of peace. His act is a challenge 
to all non-European races in South Africa. He resists Indian 
demand for adult suffrage because it would encourage millions 
of Bantu in claiming a similar right. 

Meanwhile the struggle in South Africa goes on. India’s 
demarche to the United Nations General Assembly against the 
action of the Union Government has been placed on its agenda ; 
but it is difficult to see what practical result can be expected 
of this protest. The implications of the Asiatic Land Tenure 
and Indian Representation Act should be fully realised ; for 
the issue raised here far transcends the boundaries of South 
Airica, or other Empin* ( ountries where the colour bar exists 
in prac tice. One may only hope that the signatories of the 
United Nations G.Iasi ter will not make their pledge “ to promote 
and encourage respex^t for human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, 
or religion appear as a cloak of hypocrisy. They must know 
that race relations to-day are more strained than they have been 
in the ])ast, especially in the British Empire and the United 
States of America. 

The Genernments of the East African Territories were not 
slow in emulating the policy of the Union of South Africa, and 
proceeded to take advantage of the various defence regulations 
introduced during the war. The Defence (Immigration Restric- 
tion) Regulations, 19412, were promulgated with a view to 
facilitating the evacuation scheme of coastal areas in East 
Africa ; but when the emergency which necessitated evacuation 
ceased to exist, the Governments of the Colonies continued to 
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^nlbrce them. While these regulations are non-racial in char- 
.acter, in actual practice they affect the non-European only, 
particularly Indians. As a result ol' the intervention of the 
Government of India, the entry permits issued by the Kenya 
Government were granted to bona fide residents even though 
they might have been away for more than two years. It is now 
proposed to withdraw these regulations and to introduce a bill 
incorporating some of their features which would serve the purpose 
of restricting Indian immigration to Kenya. Yet during the 
war over 5,000 Indian artisans and technicians were invited to 
Kenya and the domiciled Indians there rendered valuable service 
to the Allied cause. 

Again, in order to prevent the acquisition of land by non- 
Europeans in the Highlands, two bills were passed by the Kenya 
I.egislative Council in 1944. The Land Control Bill provided 
for the establishment of a Board called ‘‘ Land Control Board 
consisting of three official and six non-official members nomi- 
nated by a majority of the European elected members of the 
Council. No iiunsaction in land in the Highlands can be 
effected under this bill without the written consent of both the 
Governor and the Land Control Board. 

rhe Crown Lands (Amendment) Bill provides that no trans- 
actions in land situated in the Kenya Highlands can be effected 
witlioul the written consent of the Governor, and that inter- 
racial transfers of' shares of companies holHinc^ land in the High- 
lands are not valid without the specific sanction of the Governor. 
Both these bills were opposed by Indians in Kenya, and the 
Government of India were persuaded to make representations 
to His Majesty’s Go\eniment requesting that the Royal Assent 
to them b(‘ withheld. His Majesty’s Government, however, 
expressed their inability to accede to the request ; and both 
bills received Royal Assent on the 14th December, 1944. 

The next step was to rc^strict Indian immigration. Europeans 
in East Africa have long been agitating against the admission 
of Indians to the Colony, and now the Government was persuaded 
to introduce a bill embodying the terms of Immigration Ordi- 
nances passed during the recent war. The publication of the 
draft of this bill roused strong opposition among Indians ; and 
local non-European communities supported them, realising that 
statutory discriminative legislation would establish yet another 
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precedent for retaining the privilege and power of the European 
settlers. Indians and Africans demand that the Colony should 
now be brought under International Trusteeship. Thus the 
status of Indians in East Africa and the recent legislation to 
deny them the privileges due to common citizenship have shown 
them how valueless is Lord Milner’s assurance that “ the avowed 
principle and the definite intention of the British authorities to 
mete out even-handed justice between the different races inhabi- 
t a ting East Afric a is of no value. 

In two appendices 1 have made excerpts from relevant 
doc uments, showing the principles of Mandates Commission and 
ol‘ the new Trusteeship Council. Since the dissolution of the 
League ol" Nations, the functions of the Mandates Commission 
have ceased ; but as yet there exists no statutory basis for setting 
up a Trusteeship Council. Fundamentally the objectives of 
this Council, as stated in the Charter of the United Nations, 
are similar to those of the existing Mandates ; but there are 
certain dificrcnccs both in its composition and functions. The 
PermaneiU Mandates Commission was composed of a body of 
men nominated by the Council of the League of Nations, the 
majority ol' whom were nationals of non-Mandatory Powers ; 
but its functions were limited. It even had no authority to 
examine' problems on the spot ; nor could it take initiative in 
matters concerning “ the material and moral well-being and the 
social progress ” of the peoples of the Mandated Territories. In 
reality the Mandates System was merely “ annexation ” under 
the label of “ humanitarian idealism ” or ‘‘ international control.” 

The new Trusteeship Council is composed of a number of 
nations, about half of whom had mandates, while the other 
half includes representatives, in the main, of the big powers. 
The Council would work under the authority of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations Organisation. It would be 
empowered to formulate questionnaires on the advancement of 
the inhabitants of each Trust territory, and would ask for reports 
from its administering authority. But it is not, as Lord Hailey 
remarked, “ unreasonable to suppose that the representatives 
(of the nations) would be concerned mainly with the interest 
of the nations they represent. How this will work out in. 
practice only time would show.* 

• African Affairs, }u\y 1940 . 
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No sooner had the British Colonial Office declared its intention 
of transferring Tanganyika and Cameroon to the New Trusteeship 
Council than the Kenya Legislative Council adopted a motion 
opposing the decision of the Imperial Government. Meanwhile 
the Union of South Africa has raised the question of incor- 
porating South-West Africa in its administration. But New 
Guinea comes under Trusteeship of the United Nations, and 
the Commonwealth of Australia is given the right to bring the 
territory into a Customs, fiscal and administrative union with 
other Mandated territories under Australian control. Under 
the Mandate Australia was not allowed to take defensive measures 
in New Guinea ; but now her right to do so is acknowledged by 
the United Nations. In other words, this territory is brought under 
the complete and exclusive jurisdiction of the Commonwealth. 

While the proposals for the creation of Trust Territories are 
to be welcomed as steps towards international collaboration for 
the advancement and well-being of peoples who have so long 
li\'ed under the colonial system, there is a sense of insecurity 
gaining ground among them, the feeling that their colonial 
status is not likely to disappear under the Trusteeship System. 
Ideas of racial superiority and the policy of racial discrimination 
are still defended as a Christian mission for bringing benefits of 
white civilisation to the non-European races. There are still no 
signs of relaxing the unbridled domination of the privileged 
classes who have acquired vested interests in these territories. 
On the contrary, their reactions to signs of social ferment there are 
to develop a new strategy for the purpose of ‘‘holding their own.” 

The post-war immigration policy of the Dominions is being 
framed with a view to increasing the white population. The 
Union of South Africa invites immigrants from Western Europe, 
particularly from Holland, and their applications are being dealt 
with by the Immigration Selection Comimtcee appointed under 
the Aliens Act of 1937. Addressing his party. Field Marshal 
Smuts said : “ In the next five or ten years we shall see that 
our human resources are not great enough for the development, 
industrial and otherwise, which is to come. We shall open our 
doors, and encourage people who can come here and help in 
that development. There should be such development in the 
Union that it should be necessary to have a much bigger European 
population.” 
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The low birth-rate of Australia constitutes a serious problem. 
Concerned with the perpetuation of the white civilisation in the 
soulhfTii Pacific, the migration policy of the Commonwealth is 
to encourage European immigrants who can be readily assimi- 
lated into the social structure of “ white Australia.” In view 
of' expanding economic opportunities, Australian labour is no 
longer suspicious of migration as threatening to depress wages. 
But 1 maintain that in weighing the possibilities of European 
settlement a definite distinction should be made between tropical 
and temperate regions. 

I am not, however, suggesting unrestricted migration policy. 
What one must realise in this post-war world is that Man’s 
history has embarked upon a new phase in which artificial 
barriers can have no place. The economic and social classifica- 
tions based upon race, colour and creed are no longer valid — 
these are now conditioned largely by facilities of communication 
between man and man, and interdependence for his own welfare. 

The statutory colour bar in matters relating to selective 
migration, for example, is prejudicial to “ achievement of an 
economy of Abundance ” aimed at by the United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agriculture held at Hot Springs in 
1943. If the task of ensuring adequate nutrition for all peoples 
is regarded as international responsibility, it is imperative that 
there should be no statutory restrictions for colonisation in the 
unexplored regions of tropical and sub-tropical zones, and that 
the migration policy for these areas should be framed by an 
international authority. Such an authority may well function 
under the World Food Board recently established by the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation. It should undertake demographic 
surveys of both over- and under-populated areas and should 
have power to examine the agricultural problems on the spot 
and to initiate action in conformity with the ideals of guaranteeing 
“ freedom from want ” for all peoples. Selected migration is 
an essential factor in a world economy planned to expand. Full 
development of the natural resources of every cduntry and full 
employment of man power arc two inter-related factors in raising 
the world’s standard of living. “ International organisation in 
the post-war period seems to imply,” writes Professor Harold 
Laski, “ the need for the planned development of a world 
regarded as a common pool of wealth to which all nations have 
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access, on terms nearly equal as we can make them. The 
administration of the common pool needs common principles 
of action. Clearly enough, these common principles are the 
valuations of a new civilisation.”* 

Responsibility for the application of these common principles 
rests with all nations, but the chief responsibility rests with the 
nations which control the destiny of multi-national groups of 
diverse colours and creeds. It is they who seek to retain the 
superiority of “ white civilisation ” in order to exploit economi- 
cally undeveloped countries for private profit and national 
advantage. It is their settled conviction that colour bar is a 
necessity even for the welfare of coloured races ! 

During the First World War Rabindranath Tagore warned 
the nations of the West against their domination of the peoples 
of Asia and Africa. He said : “ The political civilisation which 
has sprung from the soil of Europe and is overrunning the whole 
world, like some prolific weed, is based upon exclusiveness. It 
is always watchful to keep the aliens at bay or to exterminate 
them. It is carnivorous and cannibalistic in its tendencies ; it 
feeds upon the resources of other peoples and tries to swallow 
their whole future. It is always afraid of other races achieving 
eminence, naming it as a peril, and tries to thwart all symptoms 
of greatness outside its own boundaries, forcing down races of 
men who are weaker, to be eternally fixed in their weakness . . . 
This political civilisation is scientific, not human. It is powerful 
because it concentrates all its forces upon one purpose, like a 
millionaire acquiring money at the cost of his soul. It betrays 
its trusts ; it weaves its meshes of lies without shame ; it en- 
shrines gigantic idols of greed in its temples, taking pride in the 
costly ceremonials of its worship, calling this patriotism. And it 
can safely be prophesied that this cannot go on. . . .* 

Today when non-European races of the world are on the 
watch, it is certain that any prejudices which are based on 
differences of race, creed and colour will not be tolerated. The 
policy of racial discrimination enforced by legal barriers will 
make the achievement of common humanity singularly difficult, 
if not impossible. The strategy of causing atomisation of human 
society will never succeed in this “century of the common man.” 

♦ Laski, Harold : Reflections on the Revolutions oj Our Time. 

* Tagore : Nationalism, 1917. 
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Total 

Percentage oj Indians 

Country, 

Population, 

Indians. 

to Total. 

South Africa [a) . . 

9,589.898 

219,691 

2*3 

(1936) 

Canada 

10,376,786 

1,599 

o-oi 

(1931) 

Australia 

6,629,839 

2,404 

0-03 

(1933) 

New Zealand 

1 ,626,486 

1,146 

0-07 

(1939) 

Burma 

14,667,146 

1,01 7,825 

6-9 

(1931) 

Ceylon 

6,083,000 

750,ooo(A) 

12*3 

(1942) 

Malaya 

5,504,094 

748 , 829 (<;) 

13-6 

(1940) 

Fiji 

198,379 

85,002 ((i) 

42-9 

(1936) 

Mauritius . . 

41 5,462 

269,885 

64*9 

(1938) 

Jamaica 

1,138,558 

19,669 

1-8 

(1936) 

Trinidad 

448,253 

I6I ,076 

33-9 

(1936) 

British Guiana 

337,039 

142,978 

42-4 

(1937) 

Kenya 

3,365,891 

44,635 

1-3 

(1938) 

Tanganyika 

5,063.660 

23,472 

0-4 

{1931) 

Uganda 

3,747,221 

1 3,026 

0-35 

(>938) 

Zanzibar 

235,428 

14,242 

6*05 

(1931) 

(fl) Natal 


183,646. 



Transvaal 

- 

25,561 • 



Cape Province 

10,692. 




Orange Free State 29. 

{b) Over 650,000 Estate Labourers. 

(c) Includes Straits Settlement, Federated and Unfederated 
Malay States* 

{d) 1939 Census gives 94,966. 
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Mandated Territories are lands which formed parts either of the 
Turkish Empire or the German Empire before the (jreat War of 
1914—18. As a result of the “Peace Settlement” which followed, they 
were entrusted to certain governments to administer. 

Article 22 of the League Covenant defines the Mandat System 
as follows : 

“To those colonies and territories which, as a consequence of 
the late war, have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the states 
which formerly governed them and which arc inhabited by 
persons not yet able to stand by themselves under the strenuous 
conditions of the modern world, there should be applied the 
principle that the well-being and development of such peoples 
form a sacred trust of civilisation and that securities for the per- 
formance of this trust should be embodied in the Covenant. 

“I’he best method of giving pi actical eflcct to this principle is 
that the tutelage of such peoples should be entrusted to advanced 
nations who, by reason of their resources, their experience or their 
geographical position can best undertake this responsibility and 
that the tutelage should be exercised by them as Mandate on 
behalf of the League. 

“The character of the Mandate must differ according to the 
stage of the development of the people, the geographical situation 
of the territory, its economic conditions and other similar cir- 
cumstances.” 

An annual report of the administraton of each Mandated Territory 
has to be rendered to the Council of the League, and these reports are 
examined by the Permanent Mandates Commission who act as the 
supervising authority for all questions affecting the Mandated Terri- 
tories. 

Mandates are divided into three classes, according to their state of 
development. Syria and Lebanon, Palestine and Transjordan, and 
Iraq (Mesopotamia) were grouped in class A; Iraq was, however, freed 
from Mandatory control in 1923 and admitted to membership of the 
League of Nations in 1932; and Syria and Lebanon were promised 
virtual independence in 1936. 
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In Class B are the Cameroons and Togoland, both partly under 
British and French Mandate; Tanganyika under British Mandate; and 
Ruanda-Urandi entrusted to Belgium. The peoples in this Class “are 
at such a stage that the Mandatory must be responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the Territory under conditions which will guarantee 
freedom of conscience and religion subject only to the maintenance of 
public order and morals, the prohibition of the slave trade, the arms 
and liquor traffic, the prevention of the establishment of fortifications 
or military and naval bases and of militai'y training for natives other 
than for police and defence, and will also secure equal opportunities 
for the trade and commerce of other members of the League.” 

Lastly in Glass G are territories such as South-West Africa and certain 
of the South Pacific Islands, which, owing to the sparseness of their 
population, or their small size, or their remoteness from the centres of 
civilization . . . can be best administered under the laws of the Man- 
datory as integral portions of its territory, subject to the safeguards 
mentioned above. . . . These arc South-West Africa (Union of South 
Africa), Western Samoa (New Zealand), Nauru (British Empire, 
carried out by Australia), New Guinea (Australia), and the Mariana 
and Garolina and Marshall Islands (Japan). These territories have, 
however, become virtually part of the Golonial empires of the Manda- 
tory Powers. 
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The United Nations shall establish under its authority an inter- 
national Trusteeship System for the administration and supervision of 
such territories as may be placed thereunder by subsequent individual 
agreements. There territories are hereinafter referred to as Trust 
Territories. 

The basic objectives of the Trusteeship System, in accordance with 
the purposes of the United Nations laid down in Article i of the present 
Charter, shall be: 

{a) To further international peace and security; 

{b) To promote the political, economic, social and educational 
advancement of the inhabitants of the Trust Territories, and 
their progressive development towards self-government or 
independence as may be appropriate to the particular cir- 
cumstances of each territory and its peoples and the freely 
expressed wishes of the people concerned, and as may be 
provided by the terms of each trusteeship agreement; 

[c) To encourage respect for human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language or 
religion, and to encourage recognition of the interdependence 
of the peoples of the world; and 

{d) To ensure equal treatment in social, economic and commercial 
matters for all members of the United Nations and their 
nationals, and also equal treatment for the latter in the ad- 
ministration of justice, without picjudice to the attainment of 
foregoing objectives and subject to the provisions of Article 8o. 

The Trusteeship System shall apply to such territories in the 
following categories and may be placed thereunder by means of 
trusteeship agreements: 

{a) Territories now held under mandate; 

{b) Territories which may be detached from enemy States as a 
result of the Second World War; and 
(c) Territories voluntarily placed under the system by States 
responsible for their administration. 
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It will be a matter for subsequent agreement as to which territories 
in the foregoing categories will be brought under the Trusteeship 
System and upv)n what terms. It shall not apply to territories which 
have become members of the United Nations, relationship among 
whicli shall be based on respect for the principle of sovereign equality. 

The terms of trusteeship for each territory to be placed under the 
Trusteeship System, including any alteration or amendment, shall be 
agreed upon by the States directly concerned, including the mandatory 
power in the case of territories held under mandate by a member of the 
United Nations, and shall be approved as provided for in the Charter. 

I'he trusteeship agreement shall in each case include the terms under 
which the Trust lerritory will be administered and designate the 
authority which will exercise the administration of the Trust Territory. 
Such authority, hereinafter called the Administering Authority, may 
be one or more States or the organisation itself. 

All functions of the United Nations relating to strategic areas, in- 
cluding the approval of the terms of the trusteeship agreements and of 
their alteration or amendment, shall be exercised by the Security 
Council. 

i’he Security Council shall, subjtict to the provisions ol the trusteeship 
agreements and without prejudice to security considerations, avail 
itsell' ol* the assistance' of the Trusteeship Council to perform those 
functions of the United Nations under the Trusteeship System relating 
to political, economic, social and educational matters in the strategic 
areas. 

It shall be the duty ol'lhc Administering Auihority to ensure that the 
Trust Territory shall play its part in the maintenanet' of international 
peace and security. To this end the Administering Auihority may make 
use of volunteer forces, facilities, and assistance from the Trust Terri- 
tory in carrying out the obligations towards the Security Council 
undertaken in this regard by the Administering Authority, as well as 
I'oi local defence and the maintenance of law and order within the 
"I'rust 'l erritory. 

I'lic functions of the United Nations wdth regaid to trusteeship 
agreements for all areas designated as strategic, including the approval 
of the terms of the trusteeship agreements and of their alteration or 
amendment, shall be exercised by the General Assembly. 

The Trusteeship Council, operating under the authority of the 
General A.ssenibly, shall assist the General Assembly in carrying out 
these I'unctions. 'ITiis Council shall consist of the following members of 
the United Nations 

(fl) Those members administering Trust Territories; 

(b) Such of those members mentioned by name in Article 23 as 
are not administering Trust Territories; and 
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(c) As many other members elected for three-year terms by the 
General Assembly as may be necessary to ensure that the total 
number of members of the Trusteeship Council is equally 
divided between those members of the United Nations which 
administer Trust Territories and those which do not. 

Each member of the Trusteeship Council shall designate one specially 
qualified person to represent it therein. 

The General Assembly and, under its authority, the Trusteeship 
Council, in carrying out their functions may: — 

(fl) Consider reports submitted by the Administering Authority; 

(d) Accept petitions and examine them in consultation with the 
Administering Authority; 

(c) Provide for periodic visits to the respective 7'rust Territories at 
times agreed upon with the Administering Authority; and 

(d) Take these and other actions in conformity with the terms of 
the trusteeship agreemets. 

The Trusteeship Coucil shall formulate a questionnaire on the 
political, economic, social and educational advancement of the 
inhabitants of each IVust Territory, and the Administering Authority 
for each Trust Territory within the competence of the General Assembly 
shall make an annual report to the General Assembly upon the basis of 
such a questionnaire, 

Ihe General Assembly may, when it deems necessary, itself exercise 
any of these functions and powers. 

Each member of the Trusteeship Council shall have one vote. 

Decisions of the Trusteeship Council shall be made by a majority of 
the members present and voting. T he Council shall adopt its own rules, 
procedure, including the method of selecting its president, and shall 
meet as required in accordance with its rules, which shall include 
provision for the convening of meetings on the request of a majority of 
its members. 

The Trusteeship Council shall, when appropriate, avail itself of the 
assistance of the Economic and Social Council and of the specialised 
agenr ies in regard to matters with which they are respectively concerned. 

(From Charier of the United jSfalions^ Wj)- 
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